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PREFACE. 



Foe botoo dine Ruaaia has more and more BCtracted 
general attention. ThU miglity coIoesus, o^'er-tofrpiog 
Europe and Afiia, ia for many but a dart envem filled 
with demomae forces, which, let Incii^e, sre to estin- 
guist light, engulf civilizatioiii and stop the onward 
progress of the European world, spreading over it all 
the plagnefi and ciirsea of darkneaa. IIow far these 
fippreteDsions are well-founrted and justified, I shall 
attoupt to elucidate in the following pagea. I sh&U 
tiy to give an in^igbt into the heart, the life, and the 
nTaBelea of thia political giant. 

ConBcie.nce and trath have dii"eoted my pen in ex- 
plaining the internal condition of the Russian people, 
and the constmetion of their political society. Their 
institutJona are presented here as they esist in reality, 
39 they are dctennincd by existing and obligatory 
laws. Customs, manners, sentiments, opinions, and 
aflpirationa, as they are drawn ftom the daily life of 
the people. 
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OTerArclied by desiiotiHm and caste, this people bas 
Httll Ufl Hunny aspects. Good and evil intermix there, 
nn in every other human Hoclety. The features, the 
oharnctor, and the actual state of the Kusnian nation, 
are hero Inid before (ho reader, perliaps for the first 
tiinr, ill nu uiiprvjuiliced and uot suporficittl manner. 
It if), however, nut a history, albeit the subjects un- 
fohlcd and (rented here are among tbo prominent ele- 
ments of history. Kvcry umnifo«lation, every kind of 
(ilferanoe in nocinl life, belongs tu the boundless bisto- 
rioal doiiinin. 

Knoitia and it;* {woplc, gi^ncrally unknown, ar« 
judgihl by thoir oxtornal form or go\*enimciit, and 
thuF moRtly fi»rn\ an exiontal manifestation. Bat it is 
n^^t (his Fido alone, not the lives or dccda of sove- 
reigns not tUo iMtilos and extew^^on* of gtjogmphical 
bixmdarieK. not (ho Ot^uobntod 1rratic« and diplomatic 
tricks xvhich i>xcbisUoJy forvA the obioots of history. 
All thiR summe^i iqi ti>g<*il*er often gi\-w no tme idea 
<if (He li<^ iivlwclling in a naiion. — a life ranning Vs- 
lo*. atid m«vitly in a ^iiwtio» <»pivwit« t* lie go\iem- 
Bft^ntal e\-tern«l i.vm. Thi« nndwx-flrwnrt veveals ths 
rwd c^hawK-tPT <4 a peopK its n^i^tt^ta in tht faftne 
^iesrinie* *f t^ w'hold. tvt^n part of the bnmax &aalT. 
¥>OTn this stsn5-point l^mona is spoken of in these 

iyo'inf: TntW -rapidly *vw the past. I Itai in xiew 
«0«xp1ain tihf formation of tbt presem mling powtR, 
Which (fi itfielf is « ^mial Alemem koSl apmcy like ttinr 
'tiAiDF. •[ 4rttm^ 4t» ^ It ;jwitu» as &r as. in ^vm 
«HNiiHli(M «fei <(»Mn m&D^oiife 1^ the wftim, 4hk 
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power resulte.il from tmavoidaUe necesaitieB, and, in 
BQcli inomeDts, has been beneGcinl to the natianal ex- 
istence. 

In tte life, in the history of a nafcion, of a people, 
as well aa when etirveying the' hiatory flTen of our 
whole race, all the elements^ forces, agescieu, together 
with the trausicjit social forms and modes of govem- 
TDsnt, ought to be equitably pondered and treated, and 
the good and evil evolving therefmm impartially ex- 
plained. Therefore neither general nor special history, 
nor its varioaa compoanils^ ought to be dogmaticaUy 
coTnprehended. Its nggregate in the result of human 
individual or coiainon aetivity. It is the refleetloa of 
passions, conricttony^ sentimenta, Hchemea, abns, aspi- 
rations, impiilflegf lofty, generousi or mean, egotistical 
or expansive, wide-embracing. All these moving 
forces have often been represented by individualities, 
a3 by heroes, foundera of empires, leaders, legislators ; 
or by special bodiea, corporatioua ot castes, or by 
masses of people enjoying the right of a political and 
social life. Thus hiatgry iy m jnaiiy- faced aa is raanj 
its malierj with the unwonted versatility of bis powers 
of mind, with the still more unfathomed accordu and 
discordancea of passions, sentimentfl, and imprenstonH, 
throbbing in hia beatt. Many historical phengiueua, 
many prevailing moral convictions, through several 
generatioHK, many social strudures lasting for eentu- 
Tiei-, would remaiti unexplained enigmas if considered 
as results of an accident or of blind fatality ; and if 
the reason of their protracted esinteoce were not sought 
aa having deep roots in. human nature, and depending 
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from oertiJn ftlmost absolatd laws regulating the gene- 
ral . hiHtorioal moTement Some from among these 
laws will be aubaeqaently pointed out. 

The variety of historical phenomena springing un- 
interruptedly from the versatility of human nature, 
explains why every, even the roost extreme idea or 
oonoeption relating to the social organisation, can be 
logically developed and supported in opposite ways, 
with seemingly powerful and conclusive historical evi- 
dences and illustrations. In this manner absolutists, 
papsts, liberals, democrats, socialists, can with equal 
force and profiiai<m draw maxims and examples from 
history, that inexhaustible and ever-Uving source. 
Therefore history would seem to be a chaotic abyss 
filled with testimonies alike for good and evil, testi- 
monies by which both can be justified, and their right 
to aocial existence established. However, it is not so. 
In consequence of the above-roentiMied versatility of 
man, on account of the countless passions stirring and 
urging his actions, we find in history continual vps 
Kudi downs, vicissitudes resulting frtxn the victory ot 
« eertain ^uM-i[de, teadoncy, or even of an individaal 
will, over that of few or many. But as the final aim 
ni the life and activity of every single iodiTidnal is 
the real or fanned amcUcmtioa «f bis condition, even 
if to reach it he oAen commits violent deeds, vr is 
c&ect«d by a gloomy uasconc^ttioo of duties towards 
himself and the human brokherliood, in ihm same way 
Instory embraced in its whole gtar itat es towaords a 
final sum, that of seevrin; evesy ]Dan''s higbor deve- 
kfneat. TUa Jwdo p—t caa»te in the vKtarr «f 
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hiwnan, mental, and bocibI Ubertv — Ha aTiBoInta Belf- 
Jiood — ovei" tranaient expediencies^ deBtroying or limit- 
ing tbe righta of all for the sake of the few, whatever 
may be the strength and nnQmeiitarj supremacy of the 
like expedicnci'es. 

Reason and conscience prevail finally in hiatory. 
From all thia apparently discordant clashing of forces 
filraggling for duration and space, there arisea an 
overruling accord, marking a slow but uninterrupted 
progreas, leading and directing the ascension of the 
jadividuftl into the higher and purer regionB of hu- 
msiiity. 

History is tbe record of the doings of aggregate 
humanity, and not only of her eo-called types, name 
them conquerors or philosophers, foundere of religions 
or of empirea. History embraces the Hfe of all these 
jiumberleBfl ijidmdnals whercfrom are formed the 
Tftcea^ the nations, the people. Uncounted drippings, 
small springij, muddy as well as clear brooks and 
TTvuletB, form tbe mighty etream running for thonsanda 
of miles. So varions actiona and incentives, external 
or from Tvithir, agencjes explained or bidden to the 
common eye, grandeur and wcakneiis, shape out the 
history of each nation. And aa tbe streams and 
rivers fill the abysses of the ocEian, 30 these singls 
historieB' united form the world- hiatory, or that of our 
race. 

Judging the actions of an individual, it is fair to 
account for hia position, his character, his past, his 
individual feelings, his moral or even physical powera; 
it ia iair to have in view the incentiveg acting &om. 
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without, the circumstanceB and elements among which 
he niovcH : the name rule ought to be applied in judg- 
ing a nation, a people. The Slavic race in general, 
or ItuHHia in particular, ought to be appredated ac- 
cording to that principle of common jiutice. By it the 
Kucial tileiiientH existing in Russia are to be ascertuned 
and tliuir validity examined. Then only things will 
appitar in their true light ; then it will be found that, 
beyond the Autocracy, there exists in Russia a people 
with a destiny reaching beyond the temporary dark- 
neHH enveloping it, which is caused by successive 
oxigciteioB, rather than by everlasting historical laws. 
Not the ruling power or the existing government, not 
the Hui>urior strata of society, contain the promise of 
tUo future. The jiooplo alone is its bearer, — the people, 
the proHtMit lower claHses, however bebind-hand and 
uncivili;«ed thoy may now appear. From the people 
will ]K>ur out a current changing the actual state, 
breaking its enconipaasing form. To such a future 
this book i>oints. 
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EUSSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

TiTF destinies of Europe, and of the aneient world, 
oscillate between liberty and abaolutiaro; and Hunsia af 
present turns the scale in favour of the partisans of the 
past, and against tb& apostles and wor^bippera of a 
political and social diaenthralment. In this struggle, 
Russia, on the one eide, preseefl with all the might 
posseflaed by an autocracy leading tlie cardinal stem of 
a. mighty and numerous rnce of the human family. 
Thus, in the general courae of events, that are moving 
and shaking the world, Russia repreaantB two historical 
elementfl, — that of the arbitrary powef, and tbat pf a 
race. Aa a race, the Russian people has ita distinct 
character! Btics, prevailing as well in its hiatory as in 
its internal organism ; chnractemtiea unknoivn^, mls- 
onderatood, or misrepresented. The following pages, 
it may be, will contribute to throw soma light on 
quesliona filling out the foreground on theworld-ecena. 
The countrj', the people, are both old and new. Old^ 
because belonging, S9 a rsce, to the fii^t biatorical 
peoplingg of Europe; and new, becauae in itu outward 
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manifestation as a state, Rasaia'a appearance ia recent, 
nay, even the last, on the records of Europe. 

The Russian people probably occupied a great part 
of the region where it is settled now, before history 
dawned upon them. It is the region belonging to the 
Slavic race, of which the Russian is now the only 
independent representative among the other states and 
nations. The historical origin of the Russian people is 
merged in the darkness extending over the origin of the 
whole race. The same mystery surrounds the cradle 
of all aboriginal races and primitive nations of the 
ancient world. 

Numerous and various are the Hypotheses built up 
and successively destroyed concerning the original and 
primitive distribution of inhabitants over the European 
continent. It is beyond the limits of the present work, 
however, to array the ethnographical, ethnological, 
legendary, traditional and historical researehea, dis- 
coveries, testimoaies or assumptions, concerning the 
first races or families, who, in common or successively, 
wandered and spread themselves in all directions 
throughout Europe. 

Among these, number the Slavi. Their historical 
current, as generally tJiat «f other old nations, does not 
spring from a positive epoch or spot, at once, as from a 
tabula rasa. Every historical period has always a 
kind of eponymus. It always presupposes a long and 
dark lapse of time, that is to say, some pre-existing 
world, still closely connected to the succeeding one. 

The Slavic race stretches back to the common cradle 
of all historical races. If the Pentateuch is to be ac- 
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ceptcd as recording the diHtribuHon of tlie human family 
over tliB earth, the S!a%-i cluim to desceml from Eipbuat, 
thfougb Gonier, grandson of Japhet, aa the Celts issue 
from Aseanaz, the Gerniana from ThrogtJmia, two 
others of the Gomeriden, The Bound lih, vibrating' 
thnfugh the remotest antiquity in regions occapied by 
the Slavi, spcnis to support tliia biljlical hypothesis. 
Thua Rba is the nanje of the river Wolga, ami the 
SameBoiiiid ia to he met with in the ancient names of 
monntains north of the Danube, of the meotic estuary, 
and of the Don, as Kamennol poias, even t« tha rang* 
near Malaga ZemMia. If Armenia was the point 
wherefrora, in the Phalegic epoch, the races emigrated, 
those who turned towarda the north or west catered 
probably originally the passes of the Caucasus, whence 
they continued their further raigratiora. To these 
regions, ethnology retracea their rootsi; some of their 
most ancient legends and myths, as, for example, tho^e 
of the Asi, the protoplfi&ta of the Gemianu, point to the 
east; and mythfi and legi^nds are seldom without some 
basis of truth. The Slavi on thoir way to Europe Heem 
to have wandered north and gouth of the Kuxine, 
leaving, under various denominations, traoee of their 
paasags. North the lleotio Cyrahri, south the Eniochi, 
Eoeti, called by ancient writers gsns antlquissiina, the 
Paphlagonians, tho&o suhduera of {he borae, and, ac* 
cording- to Strato, breeders of the tnule, are claimed by 
some historical investigators, a3 the ancestors of the 
Slavi. At any rale, antiqnity mentions on the Lycli 
and the Termodontoa namee of tribes which are to be 
found again among tribes north of the Danube, very 
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probably towards the Don, as mentioned by Herodotas. 
Thas, for exampIOf the Myriandini, who, according to 
his account, refused to join the Scythians when invaded 
by Darius, — reminding them that they, the Myriandini, 
did not participate in the Scythian invasion of Media 
and Asia Minor. According to the thread of the 
Genesis, the Slav!, following the Celts and Germans, 
woald thus form the third among the primitive families 
of Northern Europe. 

The modem researches of ethnology establish a 
different filiation. The close connection of the Slavic 
langaage with the Zend and Sanscrit, places the Slavic 
among the prominent members of the Indo-European 
fiimily. Ethnologically, it became the sixth immigrant 
to Earope, succeeding the Greek, the Latin, the Celtic, 
the German, and the Samogitian or Lithuanian lan- 
guage. Thus the Slavi would have formed the rear- 
guard of tribes leaving Hindoo-Kosh and Paraporalsus 
for their distant western home, where the Slavi finally 
spread themselves more extensively than any of those 
races immigrating before them. 

The learned Denina and Adelnng in some measure 
suggest, that perhaps the Slavi formed the aborigines 
of Europe, from the Atlantic to the Wolga. In the 
most remote and darkest times, these regions were 
called generally, Scythian; — ^but Scythians, even of a 
less obscure epoch, those of Herodotus and of the 
classical times, seem, after all, not to have represented 
a perfectly distinct race, or even tribe, but rather a 
confederation of various inhabitants in the north of 
Europe; possibly of Slavic, German or Gethic, Gothic, 
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or even Celtic origin, and of vflrioiiB Finnic or pnre 
Asiatic interlopers^ In a more limited senso the same 
ia veiy likely ths cas^ with tlie geoeralizatioD called 
hy the writers of the laeC cksaieal epoch — as, for ex- 
niDple, hy Ptolemy and others — tlie Sarraathian one, 
which inherited the preceding generaliaftlion, the Soy- 
thian, in the PtoJeniefln geography. If there be any 
plaufiiliility in Denina'a opinion, the Slavi ivould in 
con^eqaence have claims to a previous occupancy, being 
afiernards conquered and encroached iipon by the Celts 
and Germaiis, to whom tbey taught the use of the 
plough, peculiar to the Slavic race. To the Eniochi, 
the Eneti, the constellation of the Ursa Major repre- 
sented the pbugh in the heavenB. It isetill a positive 
and as yet unexplained historicjd fact, that when for 
the fivBt time history revciiU the Slav! trader this their 
S'pecial and generic name, bath along and beyond the 
DamibeT as is testified by Jornandes, then by Proco- 
pius and other succesBive Byaantine writora, together 
with the name of Slari ia mentioned that of the Antes 
and Venetij aa forming one and the same family. But 
Venetea and Anti are mentioned by Ciesflr more than 
five centuries before In Armorica or French Bretagne; 
and even in the Breton dialect there are words and 
names of Slavic meaning; and Slavic influence, at any 
rate, is to be traced very distinctly to the Wetier and 
to the iincient Vindelicia. 

"Whatever hypothesis may be admitted concerning 
the Slavic race and it& settlement, either according (o 
the biblical or the Indo-European theory^ this is certain, 
that the Slavi count among Ibe autochtone families of 
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Europe. Another point can likewise scaroely be con- 
teitod, that firom the Ume of the first occupation — which 
epoch escapes, and probably will for ever escape chro- 
nological rosearoh, to the moment of historical daybreak 
upt)n the Slavi — they occupied more or less the same 
regions whero they were found then, and which they 
occupy now. Between the Sava, the Drawa, the Vis- 
tula, the Danube, the Euxine, to the northern slopes of 
the Waldai hills, and to the Wolga, is their primltire 
and incontestable home. History nerer will eluddate 
bow for they extended to the furthermost limits of 
"Wostorn Europe, — where, at any rate, they were over- 
lud and wholly absorbed by other racea. Not so, 
however, in their incontestable patrimony. There, 
altliough o\'efnm for long centuries by Sc}'thians or 
Astata, then by Geths, by Goths as at the epoch and 
durittg the T«ign of llormanric, by the Huns of AttiU, 
by llojan, the Awars, the Alans, then by Magyars 
and their kindred the Turks — there they remained, still 
indostruQtlblti, and outliving all these submer^cHis. 
Their innate natural toughness has carried them vieto- 
riot^y throv^h. ex'un up to the pnisent time, as in 
Croatia. Pannoua, Sen-ia, &Q;. 

>Yb«ii the North and the East pr^^atated them- 
wlvw upicm the auciient vrarld,— when tribes and peoples 
volltfd <Mi wards iu vawis^ dislocating and ^placing tlw 
old landmarks — and. it may he, ev«n suom ctmtniies 
pWTttms to that praose epodi— then on the irater- 
sh»d$ betw««n the AY«iJwr, the Elba, the Vistula^ as 
wtt «» bet««en thft DaavW and the S*t», was e«rried 
w an mintemftod rtnissWbetv«ttD tbtt xariwis Gwv 
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naan siid S]a\'ic populatioua for the poase^^ion of these 
lamls. AVliatevec may be tte endecces brougbt for- 
ward by Germau writera, the qiiestioa ivhieh of the 
tivo, 03 regards priority of Lime, wa3 the rightful p08- 
sessof of the conEiested lund.^, wili ever remain a point 
at i-s3ue. If, however^ the Slavl formed the third 
biblic or the sixth ludo-Earopeac immigration, then 
advancing towards the west, they must hare run against 
the rear-guard of the Gentifflna tii the above-naicied 
reg-ion— in the same way aa the Germaus pressed upon 
the Celt3 from the Schelde to the Swiss Alps — and so 
the conthct hefjan. At one tiiae the Germans^ at another 
the Slavi, remained the maeters of the field, sti'ength' 
ening' themselved in their occupatioa of the cotttirry, 
to be again overrun or expelled. Thus, about the 
epoch cf the final downfall of the Roman Empire, the 
contested regioua were in various parts occupied by 
Gothic and German triheaj aa Vandals, Bourgignons, 
Longohards, Lygians, &c., aa woil aa by some remains of 
the Celts, as, for instance, theBoli, Dunug their stay 
— protracted thraugh centiiriea — on the Slavic aoil, 
Bome of the German tribes received their name, which 
survivea to the present time. Thud the Saevi, who, 
previuQsIy to the time of Tacitus, dwelt probably on 
both sidea of the Elba — and, it may be, reached to thia 
Vistula — received theirs. The name of Sueve has no 
root, nor any origin in any German dialect. It Beem3 
to he derived from the Slavic Swot, that is, a man in 
his own right, sue jurkr Other tiibe3i ag, for eNftinpla, 
the Lygiana (Germ, Lygler), were wholly destroyed 
in the conflict, and disappeared at a very early period 



from hifttory. Others finally, wbo, like the Bourgig- 
noDS, dwelt for a Iting lime on tlte Vistqla, where at 
presjeut is Lecbia or Poland — in their progress to 
Gallia or France — brought and introduced there the 
Dasal sound on en, unlinown to GermanK, but pccnliar 
to the Potiiah branch of the Slavi. 

When the Gcrtuati^ adraneed to Italy and Gallia, 
and further, when the dominitiii of Altila was broken, 
the Slavi filled the then nearly abandoned landa, par- 
ticularly along; the hanks of the Elba, as well a& south 
towarda the Adriatic^ Dariog the time of Charle- 
magDQ began the new conflict between the adjoining 
nuss. For centuries it was carried on along the 
whole line^ with a fury of ex termination scarcely 
known in history, and efipecially under (he imperial 
houecB of Sftxony and Frankony- Jn the south, not- 
withstanding that about the eame time the Magyars^ 
Bu Ournlian tribe, invaded the Slavici country, ravag- 
ing them, as well sm aoullietn Gcrniany and even 
France, their hereditary toughncas enabled thein better 
to resii^t thia conquest. The chrouiclerg of that time 
have preserved records of the unbridled fierceness and 
ferocity of tbeee Asiatic invaders, who finaHly settled 
ia Pannonia, on the top of several conquered Slavic 
tribea, Even to the present tinier, from Bohetiila to the 
Cattaro there extends an uuinterrupted chmn of Slavio 
populations. Itt the north the protracted struggle 
ended partly in the extermination of the Slavi, partly 
in their Gemaanization throughout the shores of the 
Baltic, beyond the Elba and the Oder, to the hanks of 
the river Warta. Nay, it may bo said, that the 
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slTuggle waa uerer interrupted. Frotestaaiism con- 
tributed mightily to dcQationalize the Slav! in these 
regions^ and the contest eximta still, for example on 
the foot of the ^udclte mountains in Silesia^ in the 
Dakedom of Posen, on the Vistula In the land of the 
Caachouben. But now it has acquii'cd a more huinaiiB 
mamf^istalion ; the remnanta indeed of the Slavic race 
recede and dijsappear before the superiority of eulture 
introdaced by the GermftQB, together with their mlitig 
Rnd prevailing political nationality. The inhaUtanta 
of the actual kingdom of Saxony, aa far and even 
beyond Lunebourg, have been once Slari. Nearly 
all the names of the villages have a Slavic root or 
termination; the names of the manors (burg, castle},, 
where the conquerors dwelt^ are Gerinan. 

AH the writers and chroniclers of the mediieval 
epoch, beginning with the Gothic bishop JornandeB, 
speak of the Slavic race aa oecupyiitgf in an uuinter' 
rupted continuity, immenge regions of Europe, It 
would be an easy ta^k to array quotatlone in numbers 
numberlesa. Roger Bacon, that giant of intellect and 
learning of this epoch, spt'aka of the Slavi, Rusiiians, 
Muscovites, as extending through " iinmensa spatia," 
down Houth and towards the east ; and further, that 
the Slavic language waa then spoken by the greater 
part of the inhabitant.^ of Europe. 

At an early period, likewise, in the medifeval epoch^ 
the Slavi, prnbably those lying Boutb of the Dauubej, 
submerged Greece and the peninsula of the Moreo, 
giving to it ita name, from Mure, aea. The termina- 
tion of many places, moantains, and rivers, in ancient 
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Peloponnese, are still Slavic. The recent researdies 
of the learned Fallmerayer prove this to be the case 
heyontl any possible doubt. 

As mentioned before, the Slavic race is from the 
beginning recorded in history as forming three cardinal 
branches, namely, the Veneti or Vendi, the Antes, and 
the Slavi, The branch of the Yeneti penetrated the 
furthest towards the west of Europe, and it is her fate 
that was principally sketched out in the above lines. 
Some of the Slavic historians or investigators main- 
tain that these Veneti descend from the branch who 
wandered primarily from Caucasus to Europe south of 
the Euxine. Thus Eniochi, Eneti, Paphlagonians of 
Asiftj ancient Veneti of Italy, Vendi, Veneti, Vinuli, 
Lini, Henyds, Gwinyada, aroand the Sudetten and the 
western part of the Crapack mountains, on the Elba, 
along the shores of the Baltic down to the Vistula, are 
one and the same family. 

Certain it is that the Eniochi, Eneti of Asia, dis- 
appeared therefrom even before the dawn of history, 
and are mentioned only " pro memorial" in its earliest 
records. The Veneti of Italy, mentioned by Cato, 
Livy, &c., as " gens antiquisaima," are the descendants 
of the Eniochi, and, in their turn, protoplasts or brothers 
of the northern Vendi. Whatever, however, may be 
the origin of the Slavic Vendi, it is a great and un- 
pardonable confusion, committed principally by some 
recent English ethnographs and ethnologists, to mis- 
take them for the Vandals — Vandalians — so terribly 
famous in the destruction of the Roman Empire. 
These Vandals have been of German or Gothic origin, 
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and tlie confusion arUes from tlie fact tLat they first 
appeared dwelling; for a certain time on tlie Yistula, 
and. advanced continually tlirongh Slavic regiona 
towardd tie south of Europe. But the Vandala, 
before tliey reached Italy, were nkeadj' Chriatinng and 
Acians. Thus their difference of creed with the Trini- 
tarians or Catholics ivaa tLo principal reasou of tliB 
atrocities pnt to their account, as their ferocity was 
prinefpall}' ehowQ in the destruction of Catholic 
churches, above all in Africa. At that time the 
Venden, like all the Slavi, were still pagans, nature- 
wors^hippera, having; consecrated grovea and foriBBtg, 
foiiutaina and streams. Their mythology waa an em- 
bodiment of the elements of nature, and there are no 
traces among the Slavi of human or animal sacrifices. 

The Antes, who at tbe time of Joraanded, Pro- 
copiuB, &c., were living along the Dannhe, covered 
the same country wliich they occupy now. Prohably 
they extended north to the Dnieater and Dnieper, 
mixing there with the branches of the third priudpol 
btocfc, or the Slavi proper. 

AVherevcr any of the Slavic famtliea are met with 
in, Or discovered through, history, they invariably ap- 
pear as fixedly settled as agriculturista ; living in 
villages, and forming thus communities. Very likely 
the ^' Scythes AgricoliB " along the Dnieper, quoted by 
Herodotus in opposition to the nomadie Scythes, were 
fjlavic tribes of the ScythLiin coufederaey. If thtre he 
a poaitivB Scythie family in Llstory, it must be of Oura' 
lian stock. Neither does this stock, nor any of ild 
branches, ever appear to have been, originally devoted 
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to agriculture. Neither as Huns, Alans, Tartars, Tnr- 
komans, Kalmucks, or Magyars. 

The Emperor Mauritius, towards the end of the sixth 
century, describes the Slari as being eminently agri- 
culturists. German writers acknowledge that the Slavi 
taught to the Germans both agriculture and horti- 
culture. At any rate, the name of the plough, I^lug 
in German [Plug being the real Slavic name), is of 
pure Slavic origin. The respective characteristics of 
the two races, as mentioned by various historians, sup- 
port the above inference in favour of the SUvL The 
primitive Germans were seldom tillers of the soil, but 
more generally roving and predatory tribes. Csesar, 
and, above all, Tacitus, describes them as 8uch.T— " Nor 
are they so easily induced to till the earth or to await 
the harvest, as to plunge into the midst of enemies and 
wounds. They esteem it base indeed to seek through 
labour what they can obtain by bloodshed, &c." Quite 
the opposite, however, are the characteristics of the 
Slavi, who often were overrun and subjugated, but 
never, or at least very seldom, became invaders. When 
they overran Greece, the Byzantine Emperors directed 
them there. The Slavi seem to have been likewise 
the great traders and carriers of goods in very remote 
times, from the Baltic and the north to the Adriatic 
and Black Sea. Settled, rather than nomadic popula- 
tions, devote themselves to trade. The trader wander- 
ing to distant, sometimes unknown countries, does not 
take with him wife and family, neither could he leave 
them behind in a state of insecurity. Thus 6xed settle- 
ments and an organized state of society are to be pre- 
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supposed with a trading population, and even as giving 
birth to it. Sucli, tlierefore, wero the Slavi- The 
commerce in amber and other productmna of the north 
WB9 carried t& Italy hj the Yeneti, Veoden. Kich 
and populous cities are mentioned in their regions at a 
time when nothing' of the kind of autochtone foundation 
existed among the Germans. Thus, (or example^ the 
city of Wineta, on the west of the island of Ueedora, 
ia Pominern, a country totally Geemflnked, but whosB 
name ttlill ahaws its Slavic origin, being derived from 
Po-morBf along the sea. 

Thia city Wineta ia deacribed as having paved 
strect.i, temples with brazen doora and gatea, and as 
being the emporium of the Baltic trade. At that very 
distant epochf and in a region ao remote from the 
centre of civilization, then gathered around the Medi- 
terranean, cities could not apring up as though svoted 
by some magre spell; but long years, if not centqrieg, 
went to work elowly to raise and fill them with in- 
diiBtry and wealth. Among the whole Slavic family, 
the Kusaian people alone preserved moat eminently, 
until even to the present day, thla charocteriatic fea- 
ture ; being still among the beat traders of Europe. 

What the Veiieti were westwards, the Slavic tribes 
(called the Slavi) were northeastwarda in Europe ; quiet 
Qgriculturifits at the earliest period. The necessity of 
providing for flubsistence in that rough climate, pointed 
to thia even more absolutely. In general, the pre- 
eminent toughness of the Slavi, their resistance, and 
the final overcoming of I'arious conqueata and submia- 
eiona to other tribes and populatians, during, it may 
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be, thirty centuries, can principally be explwned by 
the fact, that the invaders, mostly of Asiatic descent, 
and of roving nomadic mode of life, fonnd a rather 
sedentary people, which could neither be expelled, 
destroyed, nor absorbed, on account of its intimate com- 
munion with the soil, and the consequent virtuality. In 
the West, Germanization operates principally throngh 
expropriation. 

The north or north-east of Europe, where Russia 
Proper now is, was occupied at a distant period by that 
branch of the race which in all probability gave the 
name of the Slav! to the whole stock. Philologists 
derive this name from Shwo, verb, or Slatva, glory. 
Putting aside these dissertations about the origin of the 
name, we need only observe that its origin-and exist- 
ence in these regions is incontestable. According to 
all probability, the branch of the family carrying the 
verb, the Slowo, immigrating from the Caucasus north 
of the Terek, of the Black Sea, took possession of the 
land ; from the raeotic estuary, between the Dnieper 
and the Wolga, up to the common source of both these 
rivers in the heights of Woldai, called also the Wol- 
konshi forest, or that of the wolf and the horse ( Wolk, 
wolf, Kon, horse). On those heights, around the 
lakes of Ilmen, Starai-Russa (old Russia), Peypus, 
and others, near the banks of the river Wolchowa, this 
tribe seems to have established itself as its principal 
seat A quiet, hospitable people, probably the hyper- 
boreans of the classical world, the Aryroaspi, Arym- 
phoei of Pliny, Pausanias, Ammian Marcellin, &c. 
There the dawn of the medieval epoch found wealthy, 
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populous, nud poM'erful republics and commercial cities, 
^uch na Novgorod aiad Payoff. TLcra too are plflces 
called Slaw'iaTtskm KlhitscIiT/-, Slavic soKrCei*. The 
name of Novgorod, s;TicieDt as it is, presupposea the 
csistenco of anotlicr city, more ancient still, Novgorod 
eignifying new town. The legemtl attributing the 
foundalion of Novgorod to digsaliafitid Aiuaaong,* con- 
firms the siippositioia, Novgorod was the moet flourish- 
ing city in Northern Europe when dai-knena covered 
the rest of it. To Novgorod, Danish princes were 
seitt l3y tbeir parents to te educated and fipd wives. 
Trade flourished there from the remotest tiracs. It 
was the great thoroughfare between tiio North and 
Asia, rrom the taya of the Baltic, tlirougli Laks 
Ladoga, the river "Wolchow to Novgorod, Late Ilnien 
or Stara'ie-RuBsy, Petechory, through the lakes of 
Peypns, Gdoff, the river WcHtoia to Pskoff, then 
through, the Volga and her trlhufaries, the land of the 
Permianfl, the Kama, through the Don and Dnieper to 
the Black Sea, to Colchia, Ti-ehizonde, and through 
the Cnepiati, reneliing tbe ArmenianB, the Persians, 
and the Hindoos. 

All tKesa regiona formed the cradle of the present 
Rnssinn Kmpire, With these republics Kussian Lia- 
tory begins. The chief fact of this historical epoch U 
the Northman estalilishment, and the extension of their 
dominion in the course of aliout half a century, from 
Novgorod along the Dwina, and the Dnieper down to 
Kiieff, where the capital was established, and Rliortly 
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afterwards to the month of the Borysthenes into the 
Black Sea. The estahlishment of the Northmen in 
Novgorod and Pskoff was no conquest Ruryk and his 
followers were called in peacefiallj by the Novgoro- 
dians, who were quarrelling among themselves, rather 
to administer than to rule th^m. Nothing was changed 
in the old republican oi^anization. The followers of 
Ruryk were not numerous, and could not — as some his- 
torians muntain — ^have exerted a powerful influence, or 
modified or changed the character and the physiologi- 
cal features of the antochtonea. This Scandinarian in- 
flux was on the surface, but neither the blood, the cns- 
toms, the manners, nor the language, were a£fected by 
it. The Northmen did not mix with the people at 
large, and their descendants are the KnXazki, the 
princes, and some few other noble families of Russia. 
With the grandson of Ruryk, the Northmen featute 
wholly disappears, being absorbed by the Slavic vir- 
tuality. The names of the Wlelikt Entaz's, Grapd 
Dukes, became Slavic, and the grandson of Ruryk had* 
to be presented by his uncle to the Boyars and the 
people of Kii'eff in the forum or market-place of die 
city, ploschtschady to be accepted by their common con- 
sent as their sovereign ruler. The oldest Slavic and 
Russian epic, called the " Song of the Band of Igor" 
[piesn poVcie Igoroioym), describing the feats of this 
follower and successor of Ruryk, is purely Slavic, as 
well in language as in form. 

Kiieff became the centre of the new growing Empire, 
Novgorod and Pskoff remaining Republics for several 
centuries, up to, indeed, the end of the fifteenth. In 
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tlie tenth and eleventli centones, Kiieff was the moot 
splendid and luxnrioua city north of tbe Alps. It 
was a Capua for Polci). who came there as conquerors. 
The monks, and architecta of that epoch, conatraeted 
churcbes in imitation of St. Sophia, and othei" edifices. 
Henry the First, of France, raan-icd Helena, a Hussiaa 
princess, sad thu^, at thia dis'tant epoch, the Capeta 
became connected with the Grand Lnlres. T&elr con- 
qiiegta were estpuded from KiTcff; near and distant 
tribes were overcome and eubdued, as, for e-xamplc, the 
Polowtse, tha Plctscliyngi, the Ongry (a branch of the 
Magyars), &a. From Dwina to Kiieff, as well as far 
eaijtwarda in the inteiior, reaching to Moscrtw itself in 
the course of time, small principalities were now founded 
for the progeny of the reigning Grand Dukesj and thus 
arose that division which proved afterwards bo fatul in 
facilitating the conquest by the Tartars. The dominioa 
and the parcelling extended westwards to the Carpa- 
thians, and the present Galick formed one o£ the 
diviaions. From Kiieff, at that distant period even, 
the Greefc Empire and Eyzaulium. were invaded, 
attaclcod, and gtorined. 

A$ the Repyhlica of Novgorod and Pskoff gave 
birth to the Empire, it is clear that liberty and tha 
comniiine were antsvior to monarchical power, that ia^ 
to aiitoci-aej, to poHtieal or sodal enslavement. Free- 
dom and a hind of self-gowrnment, in Kvtsaio, aa well 
as in other Slavic ivgiong, were the soacco of uocial 
Order. The remoteHt Irfiditioaa of the Bohemians, 
Polea, and Russians, ae well aa the political habits of 
the southern Slavi, preserved to more recent times. 
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never point to hereditary power, to absolate rulers, or 
to castes and nobility. Everywhere the chiefs were 
elected from and by the people, without regard to their 
birth, their mode of life, or occupation. Thus legend 
and tradition «how a ploughnuiH raised to the supreme 
dignity among the Tschechs; in Poland, Piast, a 
wheel-wrlght, was chosen, and from him issued a long 
line of kings, — a line, however, which became extinct in 
the male descent in the fourteenth, and in the female 
in the sixteenth century. In Bohemia, as well as in 
Poland, tradition names a Lesbho, a Samo, a merchant, 
and a jeweller, elected as chiefs. Through the whole 
Slavic race, kings, princes, and nobility, are creations 
of the secondary epoch, and can be traced out chronolo- 
gically. From the elders in a commune sprang the 
nobles ; they and the princes appear for the first time 
in the internal or external troubles and wars. But 
still the ancient liberties and free election were pre- 
served in some way or other. Thus (he Cossacks, a 
genuine Slavic shoot, continued to elect their military 
commanders and chiefs up to tlie present century. The 
Hussites of Bohemia extended the idea of partial relli 
giouB liberty — imported to Prague from England or 
Savoy — in a struggle for social and political emancipa- 
tion, and thus they were the predecessors of the Puri- 
tans, the Independents, and, politically at least, as radi- 
cal as the others. Ziska's hatred of princes and nobles 
is recorded in history. Jean of Rokitsany, one of the 
Hussitian leaders, promulgated from the castle of 
Prague a political magna charta, whose principal pur- 
port was the abolition of royalty and family privileges. 
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The nobility of Poland, even after having absorbed, at 
a very early period, all tho political life and power 
belonging to the people and the nation — having in the 
conrse of time enslaved the peasantry and dcattoyed the 
franchises of the borghers — still, heraeUj as a political 
body, remained faithful to the traditions of liberty and 
et^uality. The atale was always called s. republic, and 
all the noblea were abaolutely equal. Titles^, and all 
fimilar distinctions, dre of a more recftnt and foreigo 
introduction. Eoyalty was, in principle, an elective 
dignity, even during the hereditary lineages of the 
Piastg amd the Jageilons ; and every nobleman, the 
richeet or the poorest, eould pretend to it The thus 
celebrated '' liberum Teto" {tAs vtto oftAefree)^ which 
gave to every nobleman, Or at leflet to any member of 
the dictf the right to enspend and to aanihilate all the 
acta of a seasion hy the slngla word niepozwalam^ " I 
don't allow it," waa looked npon by the nobility, or 
body politic, as a unicum et spedalmunurn jus cardi- 
nale (or unique and special cardinal right). Whatever 
may be the mcrita of snch usage, and without denying 
ita miachievous and fatal influence nn the deatiny of 
Poland, it Temaina as an hiatorical evidence, of a notion 
of political equality reaching the utmost limits of an or- 
ganired body. 

In Eussia — that is, in the hereditary posflcssions 
founded hvthe Grand DnkcA of KiTeff — political liberty 
very eoon expired. However^ it never dteappeared 
from atnong the people as a normal eomtnunal organi- 
zation, even when they became wholly enslaved. In 
the course of agca, on the ruins of ancient freedoni, a 
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vast monarchy was created and consolidated, — ^hewn 
out by means and courses common to the like historical 
formations. Russian htstoiy is a terrible tale of blood, 
and of almost superhuman labours and toils. In «U 
struggles, in the most fearful national cataclysms Ras- 
Bia has gone through, she was always supported by her 
own resources; and assisted herself out of several 
abysses without any state or nation having extended ta> 
her a helping hand. Isolated and surrounded on all 
sides by enemies, she relied absolutely upon herself. 
Thus, after more than 250 years, she overcame the 
Tartar dominion ; and when, towards tho end of the 
fifteenth century, Iwan Wasilewitch the Great fioallj 
liberated his country, then first only did England and 
other European states congratulate him, and ask for his 
alliance. In the same way nobody assisted the Russian 
nation to reconquer its independence in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

There is one feature in which the growth and exten- 
sion of Russia differs from that of almost every other 
European state. She extended herself principally over 
aboriginal regions, conquering and establishing her 
dominion over kindred populations, and branches issu* 
' ing from the same stock with herself. Never did she 
imitate the Goths in subjugating the Iberians, or the 
I^ongobards establishing themselves on the necks of the 
Italians, or the Franks in subduing Gauls, Goths, 
Bretons, &c. ; or the Saxons, Danes, Normans, in im- 
posing themselves on the primitive Britons, as well as 
successively on each other; nor the result of this con- 
glomerate, tho English, in conquering the Gael-Scot 
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and ttie Celto-I-riBh. EuHsi'an conquests OTcr foreign 
races are eotnpriralivcly few coaipariid wItU thowbolc; 
insignifjcant m themselves., tbey arc limilcd to the out- 
skirtfi of the grand Slavic domain. The Baltic pro- 
vinces lierng: a niL'tture of native iTinaina of the rinns, 
tog-ether with a small sprinkling of Germani conquer- 
OK, never really enjoyed, &nd never could elaijn, aa 
independent existence.. The two real foreign conquests 
are Finland, the Caucaaian and Transcancaaian regions. 
The protracted struggle with the mounlaineera of the 
CaQcaRQs, called generally Circaasiang, caunot he ooD' 
aidered aa jvist or wnjuF^t in itfielf. 

It is a cmel nEcesaity, deplored througlioiit the whole 
empire, in St. Pelershurgb, as well as by all ardent 
Circassophiles. Its origin can be traced as far hack as 
the tenth centun,', when Swatoslaw^ one of the Grand 
Dukes of KilefF, seized upon the ancient fcingdom of the 
Eosphorus. In the sixteenth century, Iwan Wasile- 
wilch, Grand Dulte of Mriscow, after having put an 
end to the Tartar dominion over Eussiaj Invaded the 
Oriental region of the CancasuSj estahlishing miUtary 
points, all along the Caspian Sea. la 1594, Alexander, 
King of Georgia, recognised the Btipreniaey of the 
BOi'ereignB of Moscow, in order to find protection with 
them against the invasions of the Tartara and Mongo.l3, 
Townrds the end of the eighteenth century, Ilemclius, 
King of Georgia, menaced by the Turks and Persians, 
signed a treaty, by which every sovereign of thia 
country was to he a vassal of the Huaaian Czara f and, 
finally, In the year 1800, the widow of Heraclins ceded 
to them all her rights and lands, and by a uka^e, pub- 
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lishod by Paul, Georgia became incorporated into the 
KuBsian Empire. The Caucasian moanUuns lie be- 
tween the two, and consequently the mountaineers ara 
able to continually interrupt the communication be* 
tweon Hussia and Georgia. It is the same as if the 
Indians should concentrate along the Rocky Mountains, 
and thence invade and extend their depredations over 
California, Oregon, and the Western States. It looks 
now like a war of extermination, whose final end is not 
easy to be foreseen. 

Thus, if ever a nation was nursed and cradled in 
wars, it was Kussia, some of them even menacing the 
destruction of her national independent existence. Slow 
and difficult were her first st^is, at an epoch when tlw 
whole of Europe, as well as her surrounding neigh- 
bours, were powerful, organized states, which, daring 
the days of her weakness and prostration, cut off and 
secured to themselves large slices of her patrimony. 
But the more Russia approached the hour of her poli- 
tical manhood, the more her progress became aooeleiv 
ated. She is now, indeed, more strongly cemented 
and more cohesive than is supposed or admitted by 
many politicians and writers. 

At the first census made hy Peter the Great, in the 
first half of his reign, the population of Russia amounted 
to above nine millions. That of Poland, at that time, 
was about fourteen millions. Sweden, with the poraes- 
sions on the southern Baltic shores, as Pomerania, part 
of Livonia and Esthonia, about six millions; in the 
South, the Tartars kept Tfiman Azoff, Crimea, and, 
being then the tributaries of the Sultan, formed with 
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tlie whole Ottoman Empire a mass outnumbering the 
£u3^ian^ at least three times. Antl dow Sweden 19 
crippled, Poland is no more, and the death-knell 13 
ttooraiug ovei* Turkey. By a tnra of evetit&, unpa- 
ralleled in history, Russia not only reconctucred from 
her neighhoura her ancient posseaslona loat for cen,- 
turleti, but broke thein down successively one ty one. 
The struggle with Folaiid lasted for nearly as many 
ccLturies aa they can couot for their political existence. 
In the tenth and clai'enth centuriea the Poles conquered 
Kiieff, then the seat of the Empire. During the Tar- 
tar dominion, the Lithuanians conq^uered several prin.» 
cipalitiea west and south of the Russians and Tartars ; 
aad when Liihc&nia became imited with PolEind in the 
fourteenth and flfteentb centuries, Kilef and South 
Russia became Polish dependencies. In the heginning 
of tho seventeenth century the Poles entered Moacow, 
twice establishing' a short domination over the whole 
Empire. The Russian Czai-Sj the Schuystia, died in 
a Polish fortress, and the founder of the present im- 
perial djuasly, Feodor Komanoff, was for several years 
a prisoner in Waraaw. But then in that eame century 
the wheel of fortune turned very strangely. Sobicski 
signed the first treaty by which Poland began to yield 
to Russia, and give up whole tcrrltoriea. Kiief was 
lost. Then Russia availed herself of the internal dis- 
sensions tearin* the old Polish Republic. The un- 
bounded pride of Bome of the eminent Polish families 
called forth and introduced into Poland Rasaian influ- 
ence and Russian armies. Keligioua intolerance, the 
persecution of the Protestants (called disaidenta], as 
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well as of the schtamatica, or memben of the Eastern 
Church, totally weakened Poland, and so Russia be- 
came the mistress of large and warlike regions. 

The PoliBh nobility, as an exclusively ruling body, 
never acted under the impulse of elevated statesman- 
like foresight and conceptions. In this they differed 
totally from the Venetian or English aristocracy. 
Few of the Polish kings were real statesmen, and their 
efforts and aims were mostly paralyzed by the unruli* 
nesa of the nobility. Thus in the fourteenth centuty, 
Casimirthe Great, called '^Eexrusticorum" (theKingof 
^e peasants), vainly tried to prevent the final enslave- 
ment of the peasantry by the rapacious nobles. la 
the fifteenth century, Casimir Jagellon, called by the 
German and Italian viTiters of that epoch the greatest 
sovereign and statesman of his age, was continually 
wrangling with his subjects for action and power. 
The same was the case with Stephen Batory, and with 
Wladislas IV., of the bouse of Yasa, the last states- 
man on the Polish throne. The reckless, ungovern- 
able, and politically egotistical spirit of the nobility, 
destroyed Poland beyond recovery, and caused her 
death. In all other respects, she was brave and 
chivalrous beyond limit, generous and pure as any 
other nation whatever, in her manners, customs, and 
domestic life. The Polish nobility, from the first 
moment of their political existence, appear as most 
jealous of the privileges of caste, destroying political 
life in all other parts of the nation. After having 
enslaved the people or peasants, they deprived the 
burghers and the cities of their political franchise. In 
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the sixteenth century the depatiea of cities were finally 
andforevcr expelled from the aaaemMies of tlie national 
Diet. By and by ilia cities fell to niina; with the loss 
of fi'cedoiu, life fied from them; neglecletl by the rtiliog 
nobility, the Polish burgbcf grew poorer and poorer, 
trade ami iniluslry passed aTi'ay fiora liis bands. 
Foreign coloniats, principally Gennai;, began to be in- 
troduced, ivho could lay no claim to the political fran- 
cbiae. Thus tho once genuine Polish cities began to 
be overfloviMi with foreigners and Jews, — ti'ade and 
indugtry^ Gven the most trifling', di.'^appBaniig; into the 
hands of strangers. ThuB, even now, all hnndicrafta- 
men ■whatever: ahoemakera, amithsj carpenters, masons, 
&c., ars 9tiil Germans. Burghers could not possess 
landed estates^ neither be admitted to any civil service; 
in the ecclesiastical hierarchy they ecareelyrose above 
tho position of a curate. The Jews were the manipu- 
lators and broltera in trade, (he nobility Belling to 
forcig'n exporters tlie grain and other grosa produce of 
the soil, receiving in excbuTige ibe neceasities of a. 
IiijfunDus life, and cardcss of creating any iaduistrial 
proJuctionn at boraa. Thua disappeared in Poland the 
nationiil luiddlo class, and all individuality was eX" 
tinguijibed in brngbers and peasante. The peasant 
became a poor, soil-(illing, hard -oppressed serf, plucked 
for centuries by the nobleman, and by his right-hand 
man, the Jew. Stripped of all human dignity, the 
Polish peasant never lo^t, however, In bis thne de- 
graded state, his more noble qualities. He is gentle, 
goodomtared, confiding even beyond the limits of 
reasonable cautiauanesa, cheerful, patient under ill- 
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treatment, and never revengeful. Originally possess- 
ing ability, which long oppression and the absoluto 
neglect in which he was forcibly kept for centuries, 
have, however, weakened and even partly deadened, 
he is laborious and hardworking, but scarcely now 
able to recover from the lifelessness lasting through 
countless generations. And thus in Poland, among the 
burghers as well as among the peasants, who form the 
great body of the people, there does not exist that active 
intelligent clasH, out of which spring forth mechanics, 
artizans, &c, on whose shoulders repose the well-being 
and progressive development of a nation. In one word: 
in Poland there no more exists a people in the higher 
social and philosophical meaning of the word. Such a 
people cannot be created at once, by schemes or ab- 
stract theories. Even in the national war of 1831 
against the KusAians, the nobility did not understand 
how to be great in their sacrifices, and to reinstate 
socially the patriotic peasantry* 

Russia in her first stage was preserved from any 
foreign influx to that extent to which it took place in 
Poland, and in almost all other Slavic regions. Not- 
withstanding social oppression, intellectual activity, as 
by a miracle, was preserved in all its vigour among 
her people, more intensely than in any other Slavic 

* In tbe beginning of the Polbih Insurrection of 1830 (ftir wMcb, to men- 
tion iy tbe way, being one of its authora, I was condemned to death), tif & 
legal and official act, In ray own and In the name of my minor brothers, I 
abolished the liusbandry service rendered generally by tbe peasants, leaving 
with them, as absolute and Immediate property, the lands held formerly as 
farms. Nobody, not even one single nobleman, Ibllowed la tbe track, I 
mention It here, only "pro memoria." 
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branch, and resisting, as will be shown hereafter, tha 
ftbnormal deadly action of despotism flfid caste, grind- 
ing all the faculties of loiad and intellect. And in 
this mentiil, as well as in her geographical develop- 
ment, Russia again was left to Ler own powers and 
to her own virility. Whatever, then, may be the 
cliaracter of her formation, it bears a peculiarly dis- 
tinct markd For centnneQ she waa shut out ixoni: 
any contact with the West, and her early relauona 
with Byzautiuni were soon broken off by the Tartar 
coaqiiegt and the faU of the Eaatera Empire. Notwith- 
standing' that the Slavi did not in any ivay participate 
in the overthrow of the Roroen world, and did not riue 
out of ita ruins, etill many branched of their atockf as 
the Poled, Tschecha or Bohemiaas, and otlicra extend- 
ing towards the BOtith, became at an early epoch in- 
fltienced by the weetQvn and Roman idea^, in the ghape 
of worship and law9. From the contact with Germany^ 
Teutonic laws, such a3 the Saxon, the Magdebourg^ 
&c.^ penetrated, together with that general common 
law of the whole of Europe, the great jus civile. But 
Russia wa3 beyond their reach. In the tenth century,, 
"Wladimir the Great published a book of law called 
Prawda Ruska (Russian truth), a collection of national 
legal usages and cuatoras, and this at an epoch when 
the atudy of theju* chtk was not yet thought of any- 
where. Tlie code of law published under the present 
reign, and known by the name of Sicod Zakonoff, ia a 
digeat of prcccdental ukases or decrcES, moat of them 
baaed on ancient national ideaa enacted by encceaaive 
Czara according to the esigenciea of the timCj and of 
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tho internal, social, or governmental organiztlion and 

their development. 

It may be mentioned as a cnriooB evidence how far 
no Roman legal notion whatever penetrated into Rnsna, 
that even despotism never introduced penal fines. Thtt 
political offender in Russia Proper, when condemned, 
forfeits all his property; still it is not the government 
that seizes upon it, but the legal and legitimate bein. 
ThoB the fortune is never lost to the family. Confisca- 
tion esiats only in Poland, where Russian law does not 
yet prevail. 

The exterior action of Rassia has something in it 
fatal and unavoidable. Her rapid extension seemi 
directed by a pre-ordained law, — seems to be an efibct 
of more mysterious import than the reason of the time 
can elucidate. Until now autocracy, Czarism ux 
despotism is the principal agency. How far it is 
national now, but neither inborn nor indestractible, 
and thus finally only a transient social and goven^ 
mental expediency, will be shown in the subsequent 
pages. Its actions generally do not harmonize with 
the genuine national character, which often softens the 
harshness of despotic rule. Thus neither do the Slavi 
in general, nor the Raiiiaian, attempt to violently curb 
and transform the conquered. This the Slavi have, in 
common with the French aa well as with other races 
of the south, differing from the German race with all 
its branches and denominations, all of whom supersede 
and exterminate the conquered. The Russian, like 
the Frenchman or other man of the south, absorbs by 
amalgamation, and transforms by a rather slow pro- 
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0683^ leaving the Fmbducd for a long' Ume in the 
enjoyinent uf tlieir di^lmct social clinracteristica. Thus 
tie Russian people have nciLher a KosLile feeling hot a 
craving' far the property and the exlerminalion of the 
Letts, the FinnSf the BushkirSi Calinoucka, Tartura, 
&c. ; hwt once conqu'ering them, allow them to live 
peaceahly at their aide. There aro amall Tinnic or 
Oaralian tribgii still leading' an undisturhed life, snr- 
roTjnded on all giileg hy the conquering race. Russia 
leaves in peace the remnants of a hrokcn people. For 
the Ho-cftlled iiGcessities of slate, however, and when 
irritjitcdj thia g;overnmcnt ncta sometimes in opposition 
to the predorainant nalional feeling. 

Each of the primitive races destined to take posses- 
sion and to people Earope, hrocght -ivith it a special 
and distinct languag-e. So did the Skvi, Whatever 
may have been the cardinal root of all of them, these 
lang^uages served and serve to mark as difiiincllv 
national delinpntlons, aa could any other geograpliical 
lines set up hy nature. Oae of the inqst Uvely, 
l5tiKhakcn eviJcncce of a racQ, of a people, is their 
langTi-ige with all its peculiarities. It is the g;r{?atcBt 
aad the highest hisloi-ical proof — 'it is the full hrealh- 
ing- of the humnn soalj truer than the leatimony of 
stone and masonry. The Slavic language ha^ Iho 
same moat incontestable claims to abisolule originality 
as any other used in Europe by any of the great his- 
torical rapes. In its essetice it la wholly iadepenJent 
from any one of ihem. The priniirivc Binvic dialect 
imdenvent the same process of aubdivioion and elabora- 
tion B^ all the other dialects whose nature ::iuil hiLiLorical 
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-,j-*«^.in ■it«-i:-*«r.— --fTt".i!gP.» tr-^e^inilffiTI 

Ei^T r.r.- iliiiWCi nil iioin^: jin ^ ^»^>«''* zviif ad 
"mniin:ar.;.^ti .t>e:^xi*^ > rse. xu. iihb 2u^ uuujjIt 
vu^i: .r.z-1 h^ :»&& -ne "nj-r rrajs ai '*nwwwf ag 

itiiom.- un 'ta -rt-^?: aid ucl diijiire -bhI naoasan 

.1/. -'ah iLaiec:3 mil liionLr ^Llc mil nmbEi p»- 

^ntrt ]iij>Mr^. "lift ''rr-Oi'i^ is zm imniier if 3aIl£(rs■M^ 

pr'V.ft It -iuur it^Ti'iiiciL ^m ine mil :ne same sance. 
Th;>t vwrn-i Vj '3«> ^h£ Lit T'z'uaiiibr ^e io-^kd 
firi^.V!: !;ir.T^3"^- ftd •g°^~ l^ Ti;TiTin!< ami J T* i l ii*H 
»^'iJftSf f.",m thfir;. AieirL'TTj :j ^is laws cf gnwtt 
&fi^J ift'^'ta^, 4 lAr.Tiaf> '-oil ^'c: bxii hao eoaUlsB 

l!i«:r'; in fijipf/vA likdTiix: % sAcaral impedimenL Not 
ihit l\ic, }K^rj;;hs of a tree become bnndieaf or era 
iwiff^n. One from among many Htcs. grom, iiiifi>ldi 
ami i-.xUittilH itM;If, while otbevs become feeble^ drot^ 
htiUK, ntii] eventually die. 

U wdiild Ih) out fif place to enter bere into a plub- 
lit^ieal and ethnological dissertation, in order to est^ 
liliMJi which of the numerous Slavic dialects can daim 
Uio l(«^ilintn(e prefuronco, and the right to be ooiui< 
ilonnl art Im^'ing ouco formed the principal trunk in 
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this scattered but extensi^^e fsmily. Some eigbt ccn" 
tnriea ago, the Polish dialtct, for example, resembled 
more than it do&s mow tlae aucii^iit Slavic^ and thus, 
toOf the Kussian. ThiB \i a proof that the Ruasitm 
remained more tme and faithful to the maternal source. 
At any rate, the Ku:e;si.aQ is at present the- niightiest 
tree, not only physically and geographically, hut even 
according to the spirit of the origmai language. The 
fiussiBD alcrno, considered either as a lasguage or ag 
a dialect, is a geucral key for understanding all tha 
other idioms forming the Slavic group. Thus the 
Ruasian, by the force of his maternal tongue alone, 
without the assistance of any study, can at once under- 
Etand nearly all the idioms spoken out of his country^ 
on thiS Vistula, the Elbe, down to the Adriatic and to 
Roiimella, and make him.3clf understood anyivhere 
through the extensire Slavic region. Neither the 
Pole, tlip. Tschech, the lUyrian, nor the Serbe, as waa 
proved at the great Slai'ic congrcaa held in Prague in 
1848, can do tba like. This epecial characteriatic of 
the Hus^ian langiiage, in relation with others of ita 
kindred, has already been observed by Adclung, and 
can again and again he contirraed by every day'a 
experience. 

Nearly every language has been developed, perfected, 
and refined, by poeta, literaJi, men of letters, &c. ; 
that is to SRy, from above, from a higher social and 
iatelteetual Etratum, and conaeq^uently, in almost erery 
ooontry, the language spoken by the masaea, by the 
people at large, 13 more or leas at variance with tha 
written one. Not so in Husala, however, as will be 
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perfection are already elucidated by Bcientific researches. 
As the stem of a mighty tree divides itself into branches 
aiid twigs, thus the origiaal language of a race splits 
itself into dialects and idioms ; and a branch cut off and 
transplanted becomes a tree, and thus going deeply 
back into the past, the now original languages are 
dialects cut off from a primitive stock. For the Indo- 
European nations, this stock is the Sanscrit and Zesad. 
Idioms are as twigs; and both idioms and dialects are 
in the same relation to each other as are mighty and 
smaller races and families. 

All the dialects and idioms split and nnfold pro- 
gressively, and the farther one can look backwards 
into history, the smaller is the number of subdivisions, 
less striking the differences, and more positive the 
proofs of their derivation from one and the same source. 
This seems to be the law regulating the Bo-called 
original languages, as well as idioms and dialects 
issuing from them. According to the laws of growth 
and increase, a language can split itself into countless 
dialects. But to such an almost inde&nite splitting, 
there is opposed likewise a natural impediment Not 
all the boughs of a tree become branches, or even 
twigs. One from among many lives, grows, unfolds 
and extends itself, while othei*s become feeble, droop, 
hang, and eventually die. 

It would be out of place to enter here into a philo- 
logical and ethnological dissertation, in order to esta- 
blish which of the numerous Slavic dialects can claim 
the legitimate preference, and the right to be const* 
dered as having once formed the principal trunk ia 
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t1u9 scattered but e^tten&ive family. SomQ eiglit cen- 
turies ago, the Polish dialeot, for exaniple, rcgerabied 
more than it does now the aticiea£ Slavic, and thus, 
too, tli€ Kiissian. This is a. proof that the Ruasian 
remained more true snd faithful to the maternal source. 
At any rate, the Eufifiian ia at prGaent tie mighl:iest 
tfee, hot only phyaically and geographically, hut even 
according to the spirit of the original language. The 
Russian alone, considered either as a language or a» 
a dialect, 13 a. general key for iindei^taniling all the 
other idioms forming the Slavic groap. Thus the 
Russian,, hy the force of bia maternal tongue bIoucj 
without the assistance of any study, can at ouce under- 
stand nearly ail the idioms spoken out of his country; 
on the Vistula, the Elbe, down to tba Adriatic and to 
Goumelifl, and make himself understood nnywherg 
through the extensire Slavic region. Neither tho 
Pole, the Tachech, tde Illynan, nor the Serbe, as was 
proved at the gi-eat Slavic congress held in Prague in 
1848, can do the like. This special characteristic of 
the Russian language, in relation with others of its 
kindred, has already been observed by Adelung, and 
Cou again and again be confirmed by ever? day's 
expeiience. 

Nearly every language haa been developed^ perfected, 
and refined^ by poetd, literati, men of kiteri", &c, ; 
that ia to say, from abovo, from a higher social and 
intellectual Btratnra, and cousetjuently, in almost every 
country, the language spoken by the mnases, by tho 
peop]G at large, is more or less at variance with the 
written one, Not so in Bossia, however, as "will be 
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explained hereafter^ in Rpeaking of the ehaneteris- 
tic8 of the genuine people. True it is, that the poel 
LomonoBofl^ living aboat the first half of the last oen- 
tary, gave to the language a more precise fonn; bat 
the pore ennndation and accent ponr from the lips of 
the people, and thence spread themselves over books 
and literature. 

From whatever aspect the Slavic family is contem- 
plated — geographically and statistically, politicaUy 
and socially, considering tlie faculty of language, and 
ascending to the powers of the mind — Russia and Uie 
Russian people form, in the present and for the future, 
the parent stem of the whole Slavic race; and up to 
the present time, races Lave fashioned the destinies ci 
the world, and, above all, those of the ancient world. 
Russia, at any rate, is a huge body. We proceed now 
to investigate its internal structure. 



CHAPTER I. 

CZARISM — ITS niSTORICAL OIUOIH. 

Vaeioub deep or shallow metaphysical and p8ycb<^ 
logical speculations have been laid down upon the 
reasons in virtue of which the office and power of the 
Czar of Russia, with all its criteria of unity, despotism, 
autocracy, and, very often, of bloody, pitiless tyranny, 
has taken strong and seemingly indestructible root is 
the most vivid feelings of the Russian people of all 
claases and shades. For the solution of this questioOf 
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how and -whj Czarism bas become tlius almost & prin- 
cipal element of the Dationnl life and growth, one must 
look not to ahatract theorems, faatched out in the con- 
TTolntionB of tho brain, but simply to history. There it 
etandSt fi eimple, pure historical fact, like many other 
iactB ; and there is the Baceession of events by which 
ttia form of absoluta raonarcby has risen to &uch 
eminence, and beeoraef as it -were, a religious creed of 
the people. 

This institution, or form of monarcby, which we call 
Czarism, aroae, in ite present attributes, or at least 
began to wort itself out in Hussia, dunng the epoch of 
Tartar dominion and aggression. Previous to that 
epoch, and froin about the ninth or tenth century, from 
the Dneiper (Borysthenea), the Dniester, the Carpiithian 
Mountains, where now esteoda Galllcia, to the Dwina 
and the Wolga, Russia was ruled by a number of princes 
(Kniazia), soma weak, others mora powerful, who, to 
a certain degree, were independent, but who all recog- 
i]iged the supremacy of their lord paramount, the Grand 
Duke of Kiieff, called Wdikt Kniaz. These prin- 
cipalities bad nothing in them of any feudal origin or 
principle, but were Rinoply the results of & succeaBive 
division of the general patrimony among the heirs and 
children of Ruryk the Norman and hia bvothcr, and 
thus they wera all held hy kindred and relationa. 
Even the two moat ancient Republics since the Christian, 
era — Ihose of Novgorod the Great, and of Pekoff; the 
hiBtoricTil mnnifcjst^tions of the first being distinctly 
visihle rreo in the fourth century, and both of them 
flourishhig by free institutions and cxtenaive trade when 
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Germany and the north-weat of Europe were in ut(ct 
darkaes3 - — recognised the above-mentioned Grand 
Ducal supremacy from about the nioth century forward. 

The diTision of the country into smaller and emallet 
principalit[&3 increased continually, and nmrdergug fa- 
mily feudij were frequent among thein. ThU facilitated 
the conquest by the Tartars in tiie thirteenth century. 
To resist tbem there was neither unity of command nor 
of obedience^ and thus no unity of action. Thoy ac- 
cordingly subdued all and established their Bupreraacy. 
We shall not follow here all the vicissitudes of fortune 
which the Grand Dukedom underwent. This ti 
passed from one lin>eagB to another, changed sea 
wandered from Kiieff to many other gpota., such as 
WladiniLT and others, until in the last years of the 
thirteenth century it fiually foimd A i^esting-placo in 
Moscow. 

The Tartar rule did not change in the least th 
lutornal organization of Rnssia. The Tartar chieftains 
oc KhajiB did not interfere at all with its internal 
administration. The Tartars did not spread orer tho 
country or settle in any spot whatever in the interior, 
either in Tillage.^ or cities. The tiro races never came 
into pcaceftd tontaet. They did not intermarry or 
intermingle, being separated de facto by imnoense dia- 
taneea and broad and barren plains. But if they had 
been thrown together, even then the ■watchfulness of 
the Eaatem or Grajco-Russian Church, the intense, 
vivid religions feeling in the bosom of all classes of the 
people, the hatred of tho conqueror, and of his Mo- 
hammedan creed, — aU these violent elements would 
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have been sufficient to prevent any important uniou of 
tbei tvfo raced. The family to which Je^cend^ die 
dignity of the Graad Dukea la Moaeow, and thn 
supremacy over the Eiopirer proved itself froia the 
beginnLng of its power to be inspiritecl and moved by 
a states mail.- like conceptioa. Thia was by workltig 
unlutciTLiptedly, from father to sou, to frame out the 
unity of the Empire, to concentrate all its powers and 
reaources in one hand, as an engine for the overthrow 
of the hateful Tartar dominion. It wag through the 
Grand Dukes aloae that the Tartar Khaas communi- 
cated with the Empire. The yearly tribute to be paid 
from the whole was collected by the Grand Dui.e^^ and 
they alone were rcaponsible ior it. Every one aaeeud- 
ing the Grand Ducal throne was obliged to aoek his 
confirmation from the Khan, and visit Mra in his seat 
or rcsidciiee at Horda. The Tartair cbidfi abandoned 
to the Grand Cukes the uncontrolled management of 
all internal aifiurs. Of thia the latter availed themaelvea 
during nearly two centuries, in order to absorb and 
destroy all the petty princes scattered over the Empire. 
Force and cunning were largely used, the work was a 
fearful and bloody one; but it Bucceeded, and the unity 
of the Einpire, under ono aupretne deapotii; power, was 
the result. Some of those iadependent dynnatiea were 
wholly exterminated, the greater number, however, 
were forcibly reduced to give up their sovereignties. 
Such Btill preserved large private estatea hy way of 
indemnity^ and retained the title of Prince (Kniaz), 
taking up their permanent ahodfi in Moscow under 
the eye of the sovereign. Such ia thu origin of tht 
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coontless nnmbera of princes Btill to be found in 
Russia. 

In many respects the Tartar sapremacy materially 
aided the Grand Dukes in their enterprise, and thus 
served to accnmulate materials for its own destruction. 
At last, feeling their strength, the Grand Dukes of 
Moscow directed their whole energy and weight agunst 
the Tartar. This struggle for independence lasted 
about thirty years. Moscow and Russia bought their 
liberation by streams of blood. The final battle, called 
that of the Giants, and lasting for three days, on the 
plains of KuUkowo, crowned the effort with a complete 
victory. 

In this struggle the religious feelings of the nation 
were exalted to the utmost intensity. The cross 
fought with the Grand Dukes against the crescent. It 
was a sacred warfare. The Grand Duke, the supreme 
power, the despotic unity, was the soul of the combat. 
He was sanctified by the Church, and in this powerful 
moment dawned the identification of the supreme poli- 
tical head of the nation with its religious worship and 
sentiment. 

The Tartar was crushed. His destroyer — ^the Grand 
Duke, the despot, the personification of Autocracy, the 
Czar, as he began now to call himself — ruled with an 
iron rod. But as honour and nationality had been 
vindicated, the grateful people supported rather patiently 
the bloody lash from time to time brought down upon 
them. Not a century had elapsed ere again the 
nationality of the Russians, their religion, their whole 
national life and independence, were again brought to 
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tlie Tcrge of a precipice^ and were on the eve of being 
wholly blotted out, ileatroyed and changed, hy fordgu 
conquest, facilifated ty vinlent internal disstiiBmna, 

The direct lineoge of the Czars was dcritroycd by 
murder. A u&urpcr aaMwded the throne, and falae 
pretenders, supported by Polish annies, edtablirihed 
themselves in the holy city of Moscow, in the sacred 
Kramlin. Romanism and the Jeanitfl were to crowd 
out the Eastern, or National Church and worship. The 
Czare (Schnjski) who had been elected hy a part of 
the nobility and the people of Moacow, after the orer- 
throw of One of the pretenders, were brought ohaioed to 
I'olaiid^ find died in Warsaw in close confinement. It 
was in the beginning of the eeventecnth century. The 
Poles ruled for several years in Moscoiv, and the two 
crowns were on the eve of being- united on the head of 
a Polish prince, — which union, if fulfilled, would have 
absorbed or changed the distinct, genuine nationality 
of the Ru3aian3, All thia was the result of the violent 
interruption above referred to in the lineage of the 
Czars, Rcligiou inflamed tlie people — the enemy then 
established in Moscow was driven out — victory ct'owned 
the efforts of the religious patriots, and the palladiura 
of niLtionality wag restored. The whole people, with- 
out distinction of classes, now elected the house of 
Romanoff to the eupreme dignity. These event;! 
Btrengtheoed in the popular mind the belief in the 
intimate, almost divine blending of religion and of 
Cuarioni — cf ita providential necessity for the life and 
^e welfare of the nation. Czarism, as an idea, is not 
implaoted or baaed solely on one class of the nation, as 
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were tlie medieeral monarchies of Europe, or that of 
Hungary and that of Poland. It is identified with the 
religion and with the whole mass of the people. This 
is confessed by the crown in all moments of dangerotu 
crisis, and is evinced by all the imperial proclama- 
tions from the time of Michael, Peter the Great, and 
Catherine, down to that pnblbhed in 1849, after the 
conquest of Hangary. All bear nearly the same 
stamp. Humble in respect to religion, but proud of 
the Russian nationality, and contemptuous and arrogant 
with regard to any foreign nation or government, even 
in regard to the whole world out of Russia. This style 
of speech agrees with the intimate, vivid feelings of the 
masses, who are firm in their creed. They believe 
themselves to be the 6r8t people in the world — the 
only true Christian people — for whom Russia, the 
fatherland, is the white, or the holy land — all the rest 
of the world being dark, or black — and the capital, Mos- 
cow, most white, holy and sacred. Thus, any foreigner 
who invades Russia is a heathen, and not a Christian. 
The Russian Autocracy shrewdly works out and 
avails itself of this intensity of feeling and its convic- 
tions, in order to maintain and strengthen its unnatural 
power. By extending the frontiers of the Empire, — by 
conquering other countries, or, as now, pressing upon 
Europe by a certain moral hallucination, and becoming 
the supreme arbiter of her destinies ; that Autocracy 
gives nourishment and satisfaction to the unbounded 
national pride, quenches, for a time, the countless in- 
ternal dissatisfactions, — gives them no time and no 
breath to combine, unite, and concentrate together. 
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The parasitic pTiilosopTierB of the eig"liteentli century 
taptizeJ this singular despotism of the Czars -with the 
moro civilized pljTi3.se of Imperialisiii, and adulated it 
accnrdingly. This, again, to a certain degree, reacted 
on the nsLtion, and strengthened in it the power of the 
Czar, or, aa we may now call it, the imperial creed. 
The people believed that from i£ they received a posi- 
tion in the afiairs of the world, a g-loriotia And & pro- 
ininent place araoDg the elder nations. If the Emperor 
or Czar frampJea under hia spurred foot the kings, 
princes, and nations of Europe, even the poorest serf 
believes that he shares in the act, and glories in the 
glory of tliG Clzar. Tlma the Autocrat is the great 
cmhodimeut of the whole Rustdati natioa, Znaj Rus- 
kagOf " Know the Hiisgian!" i& in such casea the gen- 
eral exclamation of content. 

The despotic, all-devouring;, and ahBorhing creed 
which we have called Czarism, is thus a fiimple result 
of tiino and of events. Bot such results, whatever bo 
their strength, however deep their roots, or however 
great their duration, are finally undone, diasolvcd, 
destroyed by the same elenoenta, by the same pgeneiea 
which raised them. Time cvokea new elements of 
activity and a new range of events; some of them, 
springing from its own extatcace, will carry Czarism 
away "with irreBistible force into the eternal abyss. The 
qoestion ia, when ita knell will sound? That blessed 
hour ia not ao diataat aa soine auppoae. So much for 
the historical formation of this Autocracy. In the 
following chapter is given an outline of the present 
Czar, fihowing how C^ariam, alowly, invisibly for some:, 
bat nevertheless inevitahly, ia digging- its own grave. 
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CHAFTEBIL 

THE CZAR niCHOLAB. 

"Eln Then Ton jener Kraft 
Die ttets dts Gate will, and ateta dk Boew Klufrt* 

GOXTHI. 

CzARiBH, as an idea in the notions of the Bosaiaii 
people, as well as a fact in the national existence, has 
reached its zenith in the person of the reigning Czar. 
Whatever may now be said and wished to the contrary 
by the enemies of light and liberty, and by conserradTe 
owls, according to all the physical laws of nature, as 
well as to those revealed in history, &om this point of 
culmination Czarism must begin to decline. These 
decisive moments are unavoidable, and rule the rotar 
tion of bodies, and the destinies of men and nations. 
The unnatural worship of the Imperial authority begins 
slowly to die out, even now, in the breast of mighty 
numbers among all classes of the nation; and the ex- 
ternal glitter with which it is still surrounded depends 
on the personality of the present Czar, whose successful 
reign for more than a quarter of a century has main- 
tained and kindled the flame of loyalty, and has aocua- 
tomed the masses to believe in his good luck and skil- 
ful statesmanship. The like prestige will not surround 
the brow of his successors. The spell will vanish. No 
doubt that the cowardice recently shown by the rest of 
Europe, or rather the Infamous treachery of its sove- 
reigns, its aristocracies and conservatives, has contri- 
buted mightily to increase the spurious brilliancy 
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aurronnding the Czar. However^ lie Laa Limself Lhua 
nearly conaumed all th& fuel wliicli the faith of the 
nation caa offer him aa a hnrnt- offering'. The idea 13 
tixhautptGd by him; its (jstiuetion has begun; and it la 
an in diij^pu table tmth and law, that whst has hegun to 
wither as an idea, caimot much loager sustain itself as 
a fact. 

The pfeaept Emperor was bom on the 6th Jnly, 
1796, and is thus 58 years old. lie married on the 1st 
July, 1817, the princesa of Pruaaia, siater of the reign- 
ing king. She was horn on the 13th July, 1798. 
They have six living children — four sons and two 
daughters- The eldest &oa, the hereditary Grand 
Duke, wa3 bora On the 29th April 1818, and marrieti 
on the 28th April, 1811, a princeas from the house of 
Darraatadt; they have at present four cJiildren. 

Much has been said about the external pergonal 
appearance of Nicholaa. He is as vain- glorious of it as 
aoy daiidy. The glance of his large, blue- greenish, 
eryatal-like, limpid eyes, pierces through and through 
S.R with the points of two freezing icicles, A cold pang 
seizes one^s whole being on receiving thoir fidl glare* 

Kicholas ivas not deetinod from hie childhood to 
ascend the Imperial throne; but hiy edacation was uot 
neglected. His mother, a sensible, honest, and vir- 
tnoua German hooseivife, of the royal house of Wilr- 
temhurg, directed it, and that of his youuger brother, 
MichaeL The two elder brothers, Alexander aud Con- 
etantine, were brought up under the care of the Einpresa 
Catherine, and i-eceived from a Swiss, La Ilarpe, the 
French encyclopedical, auperiicial education, at thiit 
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time in fasbion. Among the tutors of Nicholas was 
the celebrated economist, Storeh ; and notions sown fay 
this Btrong mind took root in that of his youthful pnpilf 
budding forth to a certain degree during his whole life. 
The great dud between Napoleon and Rassia soon 
made the mechanism of armies one of the principal 
pursuits of the young Grand Duke, and other atadies 
were rather neglected. I may observe, here, that 
there is a kind of mental disease in this family, espe- 
cially since the unhappy Peter III., through which the^ 
all regard it as their vocation to he good corporods. 
All of them have devoted and devote as much time as 
possible to martyrizing the soldiers with daily exercises 
and all the petty manoeuvres of a parade. But not one 
in the whole family has ever displayed any higher 
military capacity whatever. Nicholas, however able 
he may be, as was bis father and his three brothers,, to 
detect a button which is not in its right place on the 
uniform of a single soldier drawn in line with hundreds 
of others, or any other fault in the equipment — could 
never measure by his eye the reach of a gun, or the 
distance accomplished by a bullet Tbns, during the 
campaign against the Turks in 1828, he sought to 
earn military laurels by the sureness of his eye id 
matters of siege and fortification. The Russian troops 
surrounded the impregnable fortress Schoumla, the key 
to the Balkan mountains. Nicholas pointed out the 
spot where the heavy ordnance was to be posted to open 
the fire on the fortress — and the bullets fell balf-way 
from the walls. His capacity as commander has never 
risen above that of directing the various manoeuvres of 
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ft single regiment of caTnlry. The movemepta of two 
regiments combined are too mnch far him. In the 
aham figtta, which every year serve for his pastime, 
antl where 150,000 men are often TramerclfuUy em- 
ployed in the hottest, Benson, with immense cost and 
\o$3 of time, the Emperor aged BOmetimea to take tlie 
command of one half of the army, but always to 
make the raost unpardonable blunders, and to be ont- 
mantcurred, hy hig opponent. He hn,s even been taken 
prisoner n^ith hia staff at a dinner table ; and novr, 
taught by experience, he takes hIa seat among the 
jttdgCE of the camp. An able general and had courtier, 
named Murawiotf, xvho on one occasion thus took the 
Emperor prisoner, very soon aftGnvarda fell into dia- 
gracCj and is no longer intrusted with any military 
command- During the above-mentioned eflmpnign. in 
Turkey, Nicholas joined the army, commanded by 
Field-Marshal Prince "Wittgenstein^ interfi^ring conti- 
nnally, as we havn been told, with itg militaiy operations. 
To thia untimely interference the unhappy results of this 
first campaign were dne^ The ne^tt year the command 
was transferred to Field-Marshal Dybitsch, The first 
condition in aecepling it Tras, that both the Imperial 
brothers, Nieholas and Michael, should remain at home 
and keep quiet, Nicholas^ grown wise by the previous 
year's espericoce, acceded to the demand. The results 
are known. The army crossed the Balkan, took 
Adrianople, and there the treaty, bearing that name, 
was Bigned. Dybitseh earned the siimame of ZabaC- 
kanski (the Grosser of the Balkan). Since thia lesaon, 
Kicholas has never joined tin armyt nor appeared pei^ 
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sonally on any theatre of war, either in Poland or in 
Hungary, Now he believes himaelf to be a great naval 
commander. So much for his military ahilities. 

From the peace of 1815, to the time of hia ascending 
the throne in 1825, he devoted his time almost exclu- 
sively to military exercises, but was known only as 
the inventor of an ambulatory kitchen-stove, for the 
use of the camp. But this seems after all to have 
been a trick somewhat in the way of that practised by 
Pope Sixtus v., in order not to cause any saapicions 
in the morbid mind of Alexander, who, from 1822 to 
the time of his death, was labouring under the darkest 
hypochondria. About 1821, the family pact was agreed 
upon, by which Constantino resigned his right to the 
succession, and Nicholas was declared to be the heir 
to the throne. But it was kept perfectly secret, and 
known only to three or four persons. At that period 
Nicholas was occasionally present at the sessions of 
the special ministry, or secretaryship of state, directed 
by the celebrated Count Araktscheff, into whose hands 
Alexander, in the last years of his life, totally resigned 
the reigns of government So far was this the case, 
that the Count had in his possession a quantity of 
blanks with the signature of Alexander, and was thus 
enabled to decide, publish, and execute any law, ,or 
any other disposition whatever. It seems that the 
Count, an honest man, and a great despiser of man- 
kind, while wielding this power, did not treat the 
future Sovereign with any excessive deference. After 
the death of Alexander, Araktscheff, who was at his 
estates in the country, instantly returned to Nicholas 
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ail the blanks of Alexariler in his possesttJon. For 
thia the neiv Emperor rewarded tim -with the gift of 
& favourite tiniform of Alexander, to be preserved aa a 
relic. A very short liine afterward, the Count received 
orders never to leave his estatea without epecial per- 
miBfiion from tliB Czar. I inention these factri, tecausB 
they give the best insight into the tgsiI character of 
the mnp. 

Hietory has already recorded the bloody (Irama 
attending' the ascension of the Imperial throtie by 
Nicholas. It Wad not what the French writers call a 
palace revolution, a tragedy in a closet or in a bed- 
chamher, performed by a few courtiers and conspira- 
tors m aGsaesins; but it took place publicly^ before the 
people, in the streets, and, aa it were, in the fyrmn, 
anil the best, the moet intellectnal and youthful ener- 
gies of the nation, were among the aetora. It miiBt be 
mentioned, that as soon as the news of the d'eath of 
Alexander reached. St. Petersburg;, where Nicholas 
resided, he did not at first avail himself of the resig- 
nation of his elder brother, but took the oath of fidelity 
to hira^ and so did the nation, awaiting the decision of 
Constantine, who waa then residing' in WarsaWy and 
who, after soin© hesitation, kept his ■word. 

On that day, eo momentoiia for hiin and the Ru5fi!aa 
people, Nicholas, gave proofs of great pursonal courage, 
and of a calm, deliherato presence of mind. The insur- 
rectionary attempt was overpowered, and the first dim 
flspirationri of Russia for a kind of constitutional liberty, 
fashioned on English and French patti-ma, were choked. 
Whether these aspiiratioua were premature or nut^ and 
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their arrest beneficial or calamitons, cannot be dis- 
coflfled in this brief outline. Among the reasons given 
hj the revolutionary leaders for thus attempting to 
muzzle the autocracy, or even to expel the dynasty, 
they pointed to the desolate state of Russia, caused by 
the imbecility displayed by Alexander in the last years 
of his reign, to the savage ferocity of his brother Con- 
stantine, and to the supposed entire incapacity of 
Nicholas. Nicholas, who, secreted behind a folding 
screen, was daily present at the examination of the 
prisoners, heard all this, and thus received a whole- 
some lesson. 

The accused were condemned, some to capital punish- 
ment, others to Siberia for life, or for a longer or shorter 
length of time. In the execution of these sentences at 
the time, as well as during the long exile, twenty 
years for some of the condemned, Nicholas has shown 
glimpses of a character and feelings, which have more 
than once come to light during his reign, revealing a 
cold-blooded heart, and the disposition of a tyrant, as 
far as it is possible to be one in our times, even in 
Russia. The most prominent and deepest feature in 
his character, darkening his actions, is an inexorable, 
unextinguishable rancour. Thus, never, never has he 
understood how to be liberally, fully mercifid. It is 
more than he can afford. What, in the language of 
-monarchies, is called granting a pardon, and being 
magnanimous, he is never able to perform with that 
grandeur which even the most accursed tyrants have 
sometimes exhibited. He distils forgiveness slowly 
drop after drop; never, however, wholly filling the 
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04ip of pardon, forgetful thus of one o( ihe most popi^Iar 
Russian adages ; Ka^nit tak kaznit, milowat tak milowaCf 
" Be uayleldiug in punialiing;, be grand in pardon." 

Capital punishmeDt \\S3 aboliahed iu Russia by tho 
EiupiieES Elizabeth a century since, mth the escepUon 
of the sentences of courts-martial. TiVhcn Lhe capital 
condemnation of the perpetrators of the moveiuent of 
1S23 was submitted to tte aancLioa of the Czar^ be foi' 
tbrEB days refused to aign itj not wishing to ba the 
restorer of auch a measurp. Hi:* councilloi-a urged 
him to the step. He yielded to their adTico. A 
hang'man was imported from Stockholm, as there was 
noTio in Eueaia. The execution of five of the con- 
demned toolc place publicly in St. Peteraburg. The 
Governor-General of the capital presided on the occa- 
aion. Four were executed, one after another. The 
fifth and last in order waa RyleefF, a beloved and 
popular poet. The rope broke, aai he ftdl to the 
ground, hurt slightly, and alive. The crowd echoed 
a simultaneoua, tbnnder-like groan. The Gaveruor- 
General liesitHted, and sent for orders to tto Emperor. 
The answer was, to " take n stronger rope, and proceed 
with the execution." In the same fipiril^ he haa never 
ftiUy liberated any of the political cxilea in Siberia, 
even after long yeai'a of pmiisbracnti not even when 
his 3on humbly interceded for some of them* Tbe 
immortal poet PuacbkincT in bia only versea addressed 
to Nicdiolaa, stimulating hitn to tread in t"be footsteps 
of Piftter the Great, admonishes him to reaenible Peter 
in forgiveness, and be of a short memory for wrongs 
done to himself, m was hia great aaceetor. 
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All hiB qnalities for good and for evil appeared on 
the surface, and shaped themselvea oat when he as- 
cended the throne. The first steps of the young sove- 
reign were made cantionslj, with g^reat circumspection. 
He tried to surround himself with honest men, rare 
jewels in Russia, even among those in the highest 
places. He was directed in his choice hy what is there 
a caricature of public opinion, by the voice of some few 
saloons, and likewise hy ^e advice of his mother. He 
thus made some good and some bad selections. He 
devoted his activity to stopping the disorders which 
had mightily seized on the Empire in the last years of 
Alexander ; daring which time it can be said there 
was no government and no administration, and that 
Russia kept together by an inward, inborn force of 
cohesion. His primitive tendency was to be a reformer, 
to give a new and refreshing impalse to the nation, 
and to awaken its intellect and powers. These first 
steps were successful. The torpor of the past reign 
was so great, that the slightest movement in a new 
direction could not but prove beneficial. The nation 
saw a new light, a new era dawning before it. Nicho- 
las proclaimed the supremacy of the law over his own 
will. All seemed to blossom under the rays of success. 
His star rose and shone more and more brilliantly. 
The campaigns of Turkey and of Persia were glorious. 
Then came the Polish insurrection. From this crisis, 
Russia, afler for a moment coming near a new separa- 
tion from Europe by the possibility of a restoration of 
Poland through the preliminary success of the patriotic 
armies — Russia, after the first blow, which was so 
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nearlj deadly for her, recovered — and Poland was 
anmkilated. 

These events, thcs happily accompliBhed in rapid 
sacccsfiion^ aurroiinded the bi'ow of Nicholas with a 
bright lialo. The nation believed in him. People 
always worship the successful. And thaa Czariam^ 
degraded by Alexander, was again raised into a higher 
region. During thif; time of hia asceniling movement 
Nicliolaij believed that his mission was to bo the con- 
ductor of his people into light and civilization — that 
he W93 to lay a comer-Btoite for their moral and social 
nraclioration. He believed this to be the iiiissioii of 
an autocrat. The ear^eslntsa of hia purpose and^jhrts 
at that time dazzled and attracted many generous minds, 
manij strong and active intellects^ and (hey thronged to 
serve, under his banner^ to share with him in Ihta laho- 
rious hut generous toil. It was something' more than 
a. dream — It was a reality of several years' duration. 
It seemed that, iu proportion aa he rose, hia mind ex- 
tendfid and purifti^d itself. Under Catherine and 
Alexander, foreignei-s overflowed Ruasia, the national 
geniua was crippledf all was imitation in thinkings 
acting, and in literature. Nicholas put forward the 
idea of again bathing the Russian mind in the pure 
life-giving fountain of genuine unsullied nationality — 
of making it the focujj and the eoinpa&a of civilization. 
Such is the origin of the so-called Kusaian govern- 
mental Panslavism. 

At that time Nicholas was accesaibla to truth, hear- 
ing rsmcnstranpes patiently, aometimes thankfully. Ho 
allowed the critieisra of abuijes through books and dra- 
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matic represeDtations. He combated with all his might, 
and tried to eradicate the boundless renalitj and cor- 
mption — unconscious, it maj be, that thej lay at the 
ye3y bottom of the principle bj which he holds his 
power. In the first years of his reign he several times 
tried to relax the severity of the censorship for home 
as well as for foreign publications and newspapers, but 
he was constantly dissuaded by his advisers. Very 
aoon he became tired of many good measures that he 
had attempted. And he lacks real knowledge of men. 
Thus he was often misled in bis choice even then, when 
flattery was not yet omnipotent over his mind. In his 
attempt at reform, he stumbled at the above-mentioned 
impediment Incontestably he had the power of com- 
prehending a new reformatory idea, and even a deep 
and broad one — of adopting and giving it fonn — 
transforming it into a law. But deprived of the capa- 
city of embracing all the details requisite for putting it 
into practice, he has had in his endeavours to depend 
on the good will of his Ministers, who very often, 
when bowing ostensibly to bis will, and feigning to ac- 
cept the projected reform, have surrounded its execntioa 
with countless difficulties, and thus have often succeeded 
in arresting its action. In this way many reforms pro- 
jected, and even decreed, have been abandoned. 

His mother inspired him with a rigidity of prin- 
ciples, and with a religious respect for his own word. 
Thus he has a certain scrupulous honesty. He treats 
with contempt or dislike all diplomatic tricks, or diplo- 
matic tortuosity. He is a good bnsband, an excel* 
lent father ; but these qualities do not always indicate 
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a true generosity of aoul. Few, if any, have fieea a 
warm tear raoistea hiu eye at a great general, aaj not 
hid own petsonal, misfoirtuiie. From the begtiming* of 
bis reign ono can say that he has been g'enerous in his 
own way, and even lavish principally for ostentation 
when in foreign lantb, as well as to tbotiewho siirrouml 
him, (ind whom he believed to be wholly devoted to 
hifi person. But sach mon need kiiidne^s leas tbaa 
othera who work Lard in the Eervice in lower poai- 
tioau, and to whom be is rather paraimonious. But in 
whatever manner he bestows a favour, he never does 
it in a eiiiiple, natural way, hiit always with a pompous 
ostentationj tomotimeB painful for the receiver. This 
leads one to presume that he lacks real benevolence of 
heart, in which respect ho is far below bia brother 
Alexander, or even Constantiae. 

TLeaQ principal features of hia mind and character 
hare been hia companiona, the Hghta and shadows in 
the exercise of power, in his progress to its climax. 
Having reached it, be could not withstand its intoxica- 
tion. No mortal can; Christ alone, in hia God-like 
nature, resisted temptation. But the tempter^ the 
spirit of lies, darkness and treachery, this father of 
abaoLutiem, getii control of otbera. lie subdues them 
alL Thus he ruined Napoleon. Oa that unnatural 
height the head of Kicholaa soon became giddy. Thoae 
regions are frozen, and all generous aspirations die out 
in that atmosphere. The basest incense and edulation 
became alone palatable to him. Then sitruck the houi^ 
of hia moral downfall, iuviaible from without^ but felt 
deeply hy Eusisia, 
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In that part of his reign, when his moral inflnence 
was in the ascendant, the Czar tried, as we have already 
seen, to kindle and to spread among the people some 
sparks or glimpses of light and vitality. But ten or 
twelve years ago a change took place. His mind fal- 
tered, and the downward movement began. The regions 
of despotic power, limited neither by law nor reason, 
are like the ethereal space where swim the celestial 
bodies, in themselves dark, frigid, and lifeless. In 
that cheerless sphere the Czar lost the perception of 
light. He became a&aid of his own work, and learned 
to dread civilization. He evoked and made a compact 
with the spirit of darkness, and arrayed him ' against 
his own nation. The better germs in his mind withered 
and shrunk, while the weeds of his character grew exu- 
berantly, poisoning and strangling all the generous 
pulsations of his heart. The time when he allowed 
some of his councillors to give him even the most 
humble advice, came to an end. Now he began to ask 
for blind compliance, and the most debasing adulation. 
Once, for example, he had authorized the old Prince 
Gallitzin, the Governor- General of Moscow, to address 
bim frankly, and to inform him if any of his acts were 
unpalatable to the national spirit. The Prince, en- 
joying the highest esteem of the public, as well as an 
elevated social and official position, sometimes, though 
very seldom, made use of this confidential permission. 
For a period his observations were graciously ;received. 
But on one occasion, when he forewarned the sovereign 
about a measure which was not at all welcome to the 
nation, the despot told him: « Prince, you are becom- 
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Ing revolutionary; once I wanted advisers, now I can 
rule by myeclf without them." 

And BO he began to role. Since the commencement 
of hid reign, the ministers have had Btated dayg and 
hoare to traneact business with the Czar, each separately 
for its ovru department. They now found out, that the 
safest thing was to go into generalitieis oi^ly* ^nd, as far 
ae possible, Eotto diacloae any troablesorae occurrenceE^ 
or to let him know the true state of things. All atluira 
must he represented in the moat agreeable colours. 
Thua the reports prepared for the sovereign are re- 
quired, to Tise the common expresaion, to be made sweet 
as sweetmeats. The first to introduce this new mode 
was Count Kieeleff, the head of a newly created de- 
partmenC, that of Public DomSiius, a department em^ 
bracing a population of nearly twenty miliiona. Xext 
to him came the Prince Menschikoft'^ Secretary of the 
Nary, and Count Alex. Strogonoff. But there still 
were some exceptions, and some ministers maintained 
the old ground. However, the infallibility of the Czar 
became the all-emhraciug theme for Salterers, for the 
intimate court circleSj aa welt as for the debased littera- 
teurs, writers and poet&, who principally live in St, 
PetBrshurg. Next, they began to ofl'er the incense of 
praise for his ApoUo-like form. Not only the home 
courtierB,, but thoae abroad, the small German princi- 
piculi and their pack, as well an other courts — for ex- 
ample, that of Stockholm — ^hurnt before the idol the 
like ofleripg. The idol believed now sincerely in the 
irreeistible influence and attraction of his personal ap- 
pearance. In thia ia the explanadon oE "ti.^ "iH:i«»3fi,'aV-> 
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for Tiait, paid in 1844, to Quetrn VictoHaj m well qi 
of those made to Vienna, and to tbe Popo Gregory 
XVI. in 1846, all of whicli proved failures. 

OnCiS he lighted up the flame of a genuine nationality. 
Now the nation is embodied in his person. No other 
ntterances of the national spinC are allowed to haTe 
puhlicitT. Any scenic representation, criticising abuses 
or custorafl, is prohibited. It is a personal offence. 
At the same time, tho military hobby more aod more 
masters hi)! intellect. Ererytliiiig mu&t be submitted 
to military drill. Thas, for example, the high schools ^^ 
for \»M and surgery in St. Petersburg are militAry in-^^f 
?titations. The Empire is divided >n(o University ^H 
Districts, ander the Secretary of Public Instruction. 
The heads of these districts, the directors of the public 
schools^ and those of the higher gymnasia, and of Utfl 
even the tainister himaelf; are taken cither from Uwi 
army or navy, prinapally from the latter, m the 
most Gt to mninlEUD an iron rule, and to restrain 
within juat limits the occasional thir?t for g-ood infer* 
mation. FinaltT, a nkase was published, aUomng only 
three hundred, young- men to receive yearly the higher 
iiutnictiou of the Univeraities. Of these, there hein^ 
mx in Rnssia, the total yearly number of their pnpils 
is ISOO, and these are taken &am the class of the no- 
UlitTtlone; as ttkother nkase prohibit the burgbere, 
thoee fonning the first aud second guild, from giving 
their children a fairer (location ; because, a? the akase 
explains^ it irDiild eontribnte to amn^e wishes and 
aqiirAticms not to be reached and realized by that 
*-ti Rossis, and thiu would spread di$satu£ie- 
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tion With tie real position of ike individuals and the 
class. 

Scrioua inatmction of the mind in history nnd philo- 
sophy ia proacrilied as dangerouB^ and aa contributing 
to give to it loftier and purer ideas and notions than it 
ought to have. So are classical stwdios. Not even the 
shadow of a free, ecientiBc critidam ia eufferedt AU 
is to be wrapped in llie cold ahroad of pure, icy dea- 
potism. 

The genma of Rufiaia will, through eternity, he a 
joournjng ficcuser hefore the tribunal of God, und of 
incorruptible, uurekntirg historjT for the liloody de- 
Htruction of ita most brilliant emanations, — roanifeeted 
in a Kyleeff, in a Poschklne — one of the greatest poets 
of hia time — in Lennonteeff, and in Bestuschef-Mar- 
linsfci. Fuschkine fell in a duel, a holocaust to the 
licentious Tanity of the Empcroi*, The Czar, by fos- 
tering aiL iufamous scandal which lie luight have 
strangled in the embryo, sought for revenge on this 
independent and unbending poet, who had resiBted 
every Reduction. For an offence against a piece of 
court-gossip, and at the same time for an action proper 
to a high-hred .ind high-spirited man, Lermonteeff was 
exikui to the CaneaRnrt^ and found there a premature 
death. Marlinski tvss also Ecut there to atone for hig 
liberal opinion!;. The fate of Ryleeff I have already 
told. All these lyres, and many others, have been 
crushed and stiflEd by Nicholas. Among many whom 
the Czar has vainly tried to muzzle is Chomiakoft; who 
was treated hy the despot with an aflfecttd contcraptj 
because thia veraatile genius sings Russia ; because he 
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fr^I -* deepiT tHac her iobuaie d^ciziiei m iniiependenx 
of Czariim: ind beauae uue poe: azui die chinks 
nervr ben.: his knee, it ieboied hid uLspira^jcs and his 

Thm CxariiZL Ifviei w^r s^ain^: ewiav geimiiie im- 
puUe and id^a oc wric^ i: a uci :he AZpu uul the 
Ocne^ Ai ibr ^ Fkn^IaTJaa. w^uck rocul ecLutd- 
pue iuelf ^ci g'^TemnLecuI laitirihijk. i2ii beeccne *. 
srolv cAdocal cC'Dcepdic fill ci lire, beorir^ ia its 
womb the nnzrc =ee desdsie* oi Rs-z^ia azj of the 
Slarie race. :2ie PinilaTiaSi clecdeil scr 'Jx a=d deaih 
wi:^. tLe knier rualin' oc' lie K=&£i2 f^cple — the 
Pa::^.!Avifs vlieh. toc^ cIs&t ci= ilie r^-b-i^c. heaped 
bv ttctsiriea c4 a^c«e cv-er ibe rKzs <£ i^e narijnal 
grvyvih <.f rrced:=i. a=.i ^e imerrAl iziere^ezice (tf 
the wio"^ p:pclaii::: — '^ Pazjli-riazi wiiiza ha± le- 
oiDJed a=d ie::y.:-ig ihe na::^ •>*■= iJie li^tzr of 
Czaiiiizi is ocasraraiivelr rxcem. asi ihai commsnal 
eqnaliiT was the cradle ani nsrserr ct lie SlaTi iar 
uneonnied cenmne? : exiea ihe meii:i;<:u^r ^-if is name 
is prohilniej i;> all i}icise ea^a^ed in :he p^;lbIie serneb 
For cfficiaXs. piofesfors of »ehocU and uareTSues, ix is 
oadawed br the most sereie penalues., snch as expul- 
sion from the Mirice or impridoiuiieni. Tlie name of 
Panskrism is never to be usol in j^eedi or print. A 
Bnukr jppoMriptioa and similar poaliios are imposed 
on Uie writing of the histocy of modem tixoes, or the 
lagnof thaCiar. Aay pdhliQaiMn on tlus sa^cet is 
tafc>«dfcwiimt>U» wmuiihipof theMuaaerof the 
' of the PalaM, a G«Deral< 
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brings at least ono new tnciisure designed to blot out 
light and life, and covers Russia, with ukasea concoct^ 
in tho workshop of darkuesi. And thus the Czar 
fuI£lB the prophecy ^aslicd but by Lsrmonteeff shortly 
bei'ore hia death : — 



lie eaid to the mind : 
Go into darkness ; 
And signed it ; 
*' Cb it ao* 



Jdi wo tutu ; 

J podpisal ; 
" Bj't po siemu ; 
" Czar Nikolai/' " Czar Nikolai." 

All branches of the internal ad mini titration have 
be^en treated in the aaine mauTier. Everywhere pre- 
via the most blind and dirty favouritiam and false- 
hood. Corruption and venality Lave tiiiia reconq^uered 
the ground they had lost. Men of the most impure 
character — deprived of any, even the sraalleflt glow of 
LonourablG f&oliagSj as, for inMtance, Count Kleln- 
michel and General Dutdlt, are the almighty favour- 
ites or the informing soula of the ruler. 

Thus diKorder and oppression gnaw again the raar- 
Tow of Rusaia. Advancing in year&j the Czar hates 
to see around him new f^iccs, or to admit ihsm to his 
cabinet, and especially those who might exhibit inde- 
pendent tendencies, or straight- for ward, honest vera- 
city. This, has above all been shown by hiiu in 
selecting Secretaries of the Treasury or of Finance. 
The old Count Cauerin, who was named to thia post 
shortly after the ascenMoa of NicholRS, introduced 



* Theso nrii tbe aacnunoiital wor^bj' whJdi tlie ErapanU' Apii tbe Um 
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therrtn some order, sonie economical notions — restored 
and repleniifhed the cash-box, nrhich remained empty 
after the fatal disorganization, disorder and plundering 
that flourished openW during the last years of Alex- 
ander, and the secrctarishtp of Coant Gorieff. Can- 
crin knew how to resist the lavish exigences ai 
the Toung sovereign, and Nicholas often thankfully 
yielded to the adviser. But when after the death of 
the Count the vMant post was to be filled, the Czar 
vfftv carefully looked for a man who would ob^ 
blindly, without making in any case the slightest 
remonstrance. Such was the Coant Wrontschenkoy 
such is his successor Pivck, a servile German. 

The financial state of the National or Imperial 
Tteasurr grv^ws worse and wvrse every year. How- 
ever, no eonfusion ought to be made between tlus and 
the real resources of Kussia. These are, in thesn- 
selvesv inexhaustible^ and on them is based the credit 
which the Kmpire. on the whole, justly enjoys. Bat 
notwithstanding the apparent state of things, the pro- 
ductive powers, which yield such results even mider 
the nK>$t nnpro{wt>i>as cotKtitiott<: and the most un&voar- 
able eirv-umstanee^ are really as yet only in a latmt 
states and cannot be evolwd into ^^wth and tnie 
activity without order a!>l liVnty. On the other hand. 
^ fevier of lavish wa$»Aihtesis inetes^es in the Cxar 
mor« and laove — and this Ictw most be gratified ax 
any c«$t, T^vk the financos beeoese bnvc and nwre 
eMbunsMd^ cinw w< all iW rewww^ «f the nadw 
«■! «rilM aiHl «a» viAHfe tW five^T i^nsf «f ik Im- 
Um* taxMan » sm knm« in 
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Knssia. TLe oobllUy cannot be directiv taxed, neither 
can the soil nor the serfs. The latter pay only a small 
capitation tax of about a dollar a head, which income 
is destined to maintain the local administration of the 
different provinces or goveramenta as they are called. 
But milliona of this tax remain for years and years 
unpaid — and thia arrearage increases and extends 
daily. Whole provinces must eometimeB be exempted 
on account of real impoasibility, resulting as well frt>m 
drouth or storms as from a bad, oppressive, disordered, 
unprincipled and irrational management of the genuine 
riches of the nation and of tlie soil, Thns many begin 
already to foresee the not distant hour when the aotnal 
financial resources will give way lo that extent that 
the interaal service will remain unpaid. 

The principal rerenues of the Empire consist in the 
monopoly of the sale of all kinds of liquors — the pro- 
dnct of the cnstom-houses and the rent: paid by the 
crown domains. Other branches, aa etatops, mines, 
&e., are comparatively rather insignificant. To in- 
crease the income from the cuatora-houaea a duty is 
laid on exports of the national prodiicte. The whole 
revenue may amount to one hundred nnd twenty-6ve or 
one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. Of this 
amount, nearly the half is yielded by the liquor mono- 
poly; the cnstom-houaeB give ahoiit twenty-six mil- 
lions, the crown domains about thirty-fonr millions, as 
fat" aa any faith can he put in official publications. 
But, above all, official statements ooncemljag thS' 
finances ehould be miatriiated; and in KuBsia every- 
thing ia official. Nearly two t\uLT(\s o^ ^e txvSw^t 
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rerenne U absorbed in the camtenance of the immense 
anDV and navy. Howenr small the real par <^ tbe 
soldiers and oScerf. the plonderin^ in this Isandi of 
the service is beyond calcolatioo. The remainder (tf 
the revenue, arer dedTKun* the arrearages of acTeral 
departxcent^ bat principally ot'the crown domains, has 
to maintA-w zte general adminlftrasioaL p«j the interest 
of the pcblic debt, scpport the larse iaiparial &mify, 
mnd £naIlT sappiv iht expendiiores of the Emperor 
npoa his &iToaiT:e^ and hii laviih exn^Tagance oibez- 
wise, ix which hfj prtrate personal ineome £uls br 
manv «n«^ Bunr millions to sirstfe. 

A grea: deal of talk ha:< been occasioned in tbe 
newspapers by che iiiTe^isieBS which ;he Czar made 
wee years 1^3 ia ie Brid^h azd French seesruies. 
Tbi5 w^^ iL<,Kh£::f l-a: a maa^r- piece of ranitr and 
braggiz^. assi :: itlj really ccriccs to real iIk ineon- 
grT»:c<>pec=Iad:t5 «;f Kcrcalis^i.cecorEiLKS.andstaces- 
nieiu sxh af M. THers. ir exanjle. in regard to iL. . 
This pri7-'?-g i=Tc<cri:i: was ciade afier a year of a 
cerenl =i£:=e cz en: js tirtcc^ ije whole cf Ean^e^ 
wish ie exocrcira «* R::s^ whSci. i^? e:Eponed vlieat 
tothe nlK cf nore than «^: milli;;!? of AjCjis^ TW 
■I»Te-z>Kia>cicd j£iZ.;s:pJaers cuirrccsly dseorend 
that the mcoey inTv::5:ed by the Er^iwrcr w^ bbcKiv 
tSx cfcaa thas paki :a BKsa It ber br«*2±CB&. 
Hj^pSy £)r ciie pwlets ef the fiassca b^-o«^x^ 
tks w HiK tbe cftse. Ibai maaey vess Sreedy u 
Aim. Soaefevtednd tkawaod (SjIIanoftbr jaii 
»-**l«Pi^t Mi^rtwi iiHwi biiMBt JK tbc'afape 
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Bofhing to do whh tbe result of that jeax'a wheat 
trade. The troth la, that the tTeasnry and the public 
baulks could at thsit tune easHj command the required 
Bmn of mooey, and thos readered easy of grAlification 
tbe vaing-lorioos egotism of tbe C^ar. Financially 
speaking, this InTestmest was nonsense. I^usaia has 
a pnblic debt, and pays for it a rate of interert fer 
Gupetior to that paid by the bank of France. U^ then, 
tbe Imperial Treasury possessed these superabnndant 
minions, the best possible inTestment Konld hare been 
in tbe national debt at home. Shortly aflenvard, tbo 
game Minister of Piiianee who sent the imperial mil- 
lions to F&ris and London, had to make a loan for the 
Petersburg ancl Moscow Railroad. This offered another 
occasion to invest pro6t«bly the sarplus funds of the 
Emperor, as Ibe interest paid for thia loan exceeded 
that received from France. We must add that tbe 
whole of this noisy financial operation vas duly appreci- 
ated by tbe Sober part of the nation^ ftud hy no means 
e5.cited their admiration so much as it did that of 
foreigners. 

The -wants of tbe treascry increase alraoHt daily^ and to 
meet them taxes are levied on the citi2en9 or burghers, 
tbe peasants, and tbe seifs of tbe crown domain. The 
approximative revenues of the empire amount, as already 
stated, to one hundred and thirty millions of dollars. 
The national debt is nearly three hundred and twenty 
niilliona of dollars. The yearly interest thereon is more 
than twenty milHoog of dollars, a little more than six per 
cent, on tbe ■whole. Tbe war of Hungarj'' contributed 
m^htily to drain tbe alrEsdy depleted treasury. This 






'n'ar, and all the military miinifeBtatioiis bldcc, oatruo 
considerably tbe current reveauea — tlje real official re- 
Bourcea of the Government. It is true, that in case of 
B&edj extraordinary measures can te resorted to. The 
liaDk& and tbeEr dppo^its nre wiUun the graap of the 
needy rulers, who resort to thein, and ivill do bo more 
and more, whatever may be officially said to the contrary. 
There are no accumulated savings in the treasury, 
possibility to mal^e such^ and no thought of it. 

Every year thet-e ia published a porapone ouuounee 
mcnt of a deposit of hullion from the mines, made in 
the preeence of an official deputation from the mer- 
chants of St, Petersburg, in the vaulta of the fortresd 
of Peter and PauL Thia bullion is announced aa 
reprcaentiTig or giving security to the paper currency 
in circulation. But this circulation le perfectly arbi- 
trary, and the Government, in putting it forth, is 
entirely free from control. The proportion of bills to 
the deposited metal is, at lea^t, ag ibi'ee to oaSf Tliis 
bullion depos^it was used for the war of Hungary, and 
thus reduced to a great c:itci]t; but the eniis&ion of 
bank-bills waa proportionally augmented. This fact, 
without being publicly epoken of, is well known in 
Bussia. As to the confidence enjoyed by the bajik- 
bilU, it has its Bource in the confidence of the nation,, 
in its own vitality, as well an in commercial exigencies. 
The colossal internal trade throughout the whole Em- 
pire, extenclitig^, as it does, from the frontiers of 
Gennony to Katai, and from the frozen, ocean to the 
boundaries of Persia and Arabia, doea not receive the 
aid of private or public bank-draita or of bills of 
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eschangQ drawn by merchants, aad serring as a circu- 
lating' roedmm ; hut is almost exclusively carried on 
either by barter or for ready money. The bankmg- 
Louses in the several cities oa the Baltic, and those in 
Moscow, Odessa, aad Petersburg, arc rather for tbe 
convenience of tie foreign trade. A wealtliy merchant, 
fur exampla, from Moscow or Peterfiburg-, making pur- 
chases of brcQdstnfTiSi tlax, ashes, tallon*, hide!?, &c.^ in 
the interior of the Empirej muat carry with him, or 
tbrougk his agents, hundreds of Ihousanda in money, 
to pay instantly on the epot to the sraaller merchants 
in tbe interior. When he baa brought bia merchandiae 
to the place of exportation, te sella it to the foreign 
exporter mostly again for ready money. Few, if any, 
Ruaaians are tbemBeH-es exporters. 

Now, it ia caay to conceive, that when travelling, 
the carrying about one's peraoix of such conaidarabla 
aums is easier, and above all safer, in paper money 
than it conld be in eoia. Here is the great arcfinum 
of the credit of the bilk, notw-ith standing thoir esces- 
sive emission iu proportion to the basis on which tbcy 
are issued. At all the great internal fair^ at wbieb 
tradeamen meet together, from all parts of the Empire 
as well as from the far East — iks, for example, at that 
of Nischnei- Novgorod — no drafts, no hills of exchange 
are to be seen; and yet, notwithstanding the imperious 
necesaity of a paper currency, the moment may come 
when the trade will be unable to uphold tho credit of 
the billfl, pnd b&ntruptcy will ensue, morally as well 
as financially. 

Czarism, or rather the Czar himself, puabed on "by 
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unavoidable fatality, has sown mighty genns of £s- 
order in the nation. He was the first to raise the ^pg 
system to the supreme honours of the Court, and to 
introduce it into the Imperial Conncils. Alexander 
looked on it, and treated it as a shameful necessity. 
Never until now was it spit forth so directly into the 
face of the naUon, or in so offensive a manner. In 
fact, since the time of Basil the Bloody, no such insti- 
tution had been directed by the sovereign himsel£ 
This was left for Nicholas. He believes that the secret 
police and the spy system are the principal securities, 
the main props of his reign. Thus he has rendered 
the Police an elevated branch of his Administration. 
Its commander, its chief, is. the most intimate favourite 
and the inseparable companion of the Czar. So was 
Count Benkendorff, a German by birth, and the original 
founder of this infamous system; and it may be observed 
here, that Germans and Jews are its principal agents 
and directors, and that very few true-bom Russians 
seek for that distinction. Unhappily, the present 
Chief, Count Orloff, is one of these. Even Napoleon 
did not make out of a Fouchg, a Savary, or a Regnault 
de St. Jean d'Angely, the 6rst men of the Empire, or 
his nearest confidants. Nothing of the sort— not even 
the shadow thereof— darkened the lofty and pure mind 
of Peter, to whose footsteps Nicholas believes he adapts 
his imperial feet 

Once the Czar believed that there was a nation for 
whose welfare God had sent him to work and to care. 
Now he seeks to establish and to raise to a creed the 
idea that Czarism is the generator of the nation— that 
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Cj^arism was made fit^t and the nation afterward. Bat 
the traditlonis of tbo ancbnt national life sre not yet 
extinguished. Tbousnud^ and thousanda, fall of hatred 
against the wily debaser, against the group of rampant 
abettors who Burroncd hini, and against his thoosanda 
of epifl&, silently but eurely kiniUe the glowing sparka 
of these sRcred recollections. 

In relation to Europe, to the outward and ultra-Hna- 
eian world, Nicholas firmly and absolutely believea that 
he is predestined to inaititain the ancient tottering 
order, to shelter and restore legitimacy, to combat, and 
conquer the forces of hell, represented by pcogresE^ 
light, and the emancipatory revolutiond He is a true 
believer of the school of Alison, Haller, De MaistrQ^ 
and Donald. Tb'ia fuitb in hia vocatioa eixplaiaa tfaa 
generosity of his conduct toward Austria, after the 
affair of Hungary. Ha even — for the first time in his 
life — forgave, on that event, the bouse of Ilapaburg 
for the moat cruel, the most deadly offence which could 
have been inflicted on the heart and feelings of a father, 
and on the honour of a man. 

Once be recognised the idea of the Bupremacy of the 
law. This was something. It waH a recognition of 
i}i^ persona juris in hie enhjects. But now the law ia 
himself, bis will, hia wish. Thus he is the only j>er- 
aona in the Empire — othgra are in reality merely 
things — and persons so far as hia will allows them to 
be &ucb, so long as they aubmit to jnove within the 
iton limits of his whima and of hia narrowing notions. 
Intellectual life — even physical life — can he allowed 
to exist only so far as they assimilate themaelvea 
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and rapport the control exercised hj Czarism. Bat 
Nicholas has stretched the reins to such a rigidi^ that 
ererybody ia hurt and wounded, from the magnate 
down to the ser£ Every cLaas feels the debfuement — 
feels that by him all ritalify, all individuality except 
his own, are absorbed or annihilated. Nearly seventy 
millions of human beings are, after all, mere chattels, 
living only for him and through his imperial conces- 
sion. It is 80 now — ^but last it cannot This tension 
will break the reins, if not in his own hands, in those 
of his successor. Those who pronounce his name with 
a curse are numerous, and belong to all social classes 
— and more numerous are they who are choked by the 
words "Czar" and "Nicholas" — and never stain their 
lips with them. These unyielding elements I will 
hereafter point out and enumerate. 

Thus the brilliancy which surrounds this man, and 
which is admired ^m a distance, and worshipped by 
the retrogrades and absolutists, is spurious, or at least 
it is the last glimmer cast by the falling meteor. The 
body gnawed by consumption corruscates the most 
brilliant hue jnst before the knell of death. So it is 
with Czarism, or else there would be neither truth, 
justice, nor logic in the creation. 

Aside from these explosive matters which are in- 
herent in the nature of Czarism and accumulated by the 
sombre coarseness of the Czar — by which every slightest 
aspiration of manhood is maimed and crushed, and the 
intellectual, the rational, as well as the physical activity 
of the nation, debased, curtailed, trodden down with an 
unvarying purpose, — aude from this, there exist still 
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Dtbcr elements apjparently of a less dangerous cha- 
racter — but 30 new, so unwonted in the political life of 
Russia, that they are portentous for the future of the 
syBtem. One of these [9 the prayent extent of the Im- 
perial ftuiiily, wbich in all probability will, before long-, 
be augmenting contiaualty at a rapid ratio, and thiB 
jast at a time when the scakd begin to full ffon the 
eyes of the nation — when the breeze of thought agitates, 
however slowly, the public tnindr and when, what is 
worse atlU, the people at large begin to ponder silently, 
to jndge, to appreciate, to compare, and aveti to calcu- 
late the coat of maintaining Czariain. This celebrated 
journey of the Imperial family to Italy, in 184G, which 
in eight montha coat about eight millions of dollars, 
occasioned great growling among all ctasaeSj and prin- 
cipally among tbo bourgeoisie of Moacow, and of the 
cities of the interior. And these expeoiiive Journeys 
are repeated yearly by the whole numeroya progeny of 
the Czar. 

For more than six centuries thero baa not been such 
fia extenaive Imperial stock as the present. It amounts 
to sixteen persons, bealde the fathor and mother. All 
of them are young-, and may thus double iu nmnher 
within the nest twenty yeai's. All of them are in, the 
preaent and iu the future, " Grand Dutea," and " Im- 
perial Highnesses," all of thorn are to be maintained 
on an Imperial footing — ^with separate attendants, esta- 
blishments or small courts — not to mention their rival- 
ricSj Intrigueg, difficalties, and hateful contest at ions, 
influencing public affmr9. Thus it has always beea 
and always will be, when a sovereign family iucreaae.^.^ 
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aid stni U Ibrced to Htc thmifed tog«cher. Bat all 
are and most be pcDvided for br the nasioa. For nain- 
tcasons. such a ttcte of thing* nntsc beeowe insiifiv- 
afale. and all the more so at an era when the Batioa 
be^nu to &el its own indiTidnaliiT. As to {ramin^ or 
cutting oQt distant Tieeroraltiea for these persons, and 
thus dividing and breaking the nnitv of the Empire — 
sath a thing is out of the qoestioa dot, or in a more 
distant fotnre. The national spirit, the natkoal gemas 
— ^will not bend and endure it, and eren the present 
alm^hty Czar would not dare to undertake raeh a 
measore. 

Thus exerted, Czarism nms oirt its eoone and is 
dngged toward the abjas. Tbos loaded, Czar Xlbilai 
wiU appear in history as fttallj prediHtating into in- 
evitable destroction the power embodied in his person. 
The growth of the seeds with which he thus abondantly 
covered the nadonal soil, thdr detailed actim on all 
the conventiona] gradations of Russian social life, is 
alresdy viable. In following chapters they will be 
pointed out one by one, as well as the capacity of 
Russia and her people to frame IwthemselTesnewaiid 
bright destinies, in harmony with the genoal laws of 
human haiminess. 
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The actual organtzatloD of tbe gavemment, admiuia- 
trative as well as judiciary^ is the work of Peter the 
Great. Subaequentlj to him, however, some chatig'es 
and motlificalioDS have been iutroLluc^ Prevloudj 
to the time of the reforms of Peter the governmeatal 
machinery waa not so complicated. In introducing tbo 
changes, Peter in Boine instances maintained, however, 
the old infltitutiong, giving them only a new, motstly- 
Germanic, namev 

Anciently the Grand Utikc, or Czar, waa surrounded 
by a council called duma (which signifies Ihuughl, 
duvtati, to thinL) This council was presided over by 
tbe aovereign in person. At that epoch the patriarch 
cocild sotnotiiiies Assist in itH deliberatioDS, It was 
formed exclusively of the principal nobility, and of 
mediatized princes, that ia, of those who once pos- 
sessed independent sovereignties, witb tbe Grand Dukes. 
ae lords paramount, but ivhoae poaae&sions became 
finally abs^orbed in the grand unity. Such a eoun- 
cillor waa called dumntf hoiar, a boyard of the council, 
and tbid was the highest dignity and official title ia the 
fitflte. The provinces were admimstered most gener- 
ftlly by such hoyardg, having vety exEea&ive powera. 
Tbefr title then waa that of wotswoda, signifying the 
war-leader. Tbia name and dignity — used ILkewise 
in Poland ever since the close of the tenth century^ 
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and introduced by Boleauas the Great — was falsely- 
translated there into that of palatinus — -palatiTif to 
which it has no relation. The woiewoda in time of 
war summoned the people to arms, and led them in 
person to the place where the whole army of the 
country was to be united or to meet the enemy. The 
internal administration of the cities and communes, in 
the provinces, was made by boards and dumas, elected 
by the inhabitants, under the sanction and direction of 
the woiewoda. He corresponded directly with tiie 
Bovereign and his duma. 

In the duma the current business was performed by 
clerks of the council. Their name was dumny diah or 
diatichek. They were really the laborious and intel- 
lectual part of the conncil, and thus rery influential 
and much respected, while their hierarchal standing 
was very high. 

Peter the Great principally modelled his admiiUB' 
trative reforms on the Swedish and partly on the 
Dutch standard. He introduced rarions boards, or 
eoiUgeSj for internal inferior administration, and fiv 
some offices maintained eren their foreign denomination. 
Thus, for assessor of college, Kolfjstiy assessor. Naj, 
eren from the Chinese, Peter borrowed the official 
classification of the civil and militaiy service,* — imi- 
tating thns that of the Mandarins. By this dassifica- 
tion the precedency and social superiority was no more 
lodged in the nolnliar title, bat became dependent on 
the d^:Tee reached in the public service by this half- 
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BDoial, half-official ladder. Eventheintieritanceof the 
Qobillar privilege was made to depend on the public 
Krmcr.^ as wdl as the intiiulations ; as, for example, 
thoae of wdl-born, high well-born, excoUency, illustris, 
Ulufltrissimus, &c., attached to the official dignity, and 
not to that derived from birth. A prince^ kn'iaz^ how- 
ever, and a count maintaici their special intitulation, 
that of serenissime^ through all degrees of the service. 

Peter did this to force the boyards to go through all 
the cla53es of the public Bervlce, which from aneient 
tiinea belonged excluaively to the nobility. Previous 
to hla reigD, the nobles not only eT»ded and refused to 
serve in the lower public oflficeB, hut refuaud to serve 
or to obey evea in war aoy oiio of more recent nohiliar 
title. This struggle, or contest for precedence, U 
known in the llufisian hiatory under the name of mhst- 
nitsf^hi'stwo. To etop this, Alexia, ihc father of Peter, 
had already ordered the nobility to show liim all theii" 
pedigreeSf and had burnt them publicly in Moscow. 

By the introduction of this clasBificntioni every noble- 
man bdong-3 to the service and to one of the claaaes 
whence he derives his etanding. Even the right to he 
admitted to the court dependfl on this. This right, for 
those who do not belong to the civil or military house- 
hold of the Govereignj begina with the fourth claRfl, 
that of the real councillor of fltate, dieystwitelm/T statskij 
aowielmk. Their wivea share thia privilege, but not 
their children. The dignity of a kn'iaz or count, with- 
out thnt derived from office, does not open the doors of 
the court. 

All supreme governmental, administrative, judiciary, 
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•nd logut&tiTe powers^ reside, of coarse, trndiviiied, 
and were so for long ceaiaries, in the peram oi the 
AutocraL Thos the ancient duma poutind no iode* 
pendent attribuied^. Peter abolisbed the Aana^ and 
Rplftccd it by a boixd called the Senate. This was 
only « fjiaage of a ti«t]i>o«I fof a fofcigti desofninatioo, 
u the Roidan Senate haa none of the powers connected 
with the Kualorial di^ty, as geaerallj understood. 
Feter oflen presided in hh Senate, which ii a strictly 
execntiTe aad sapreine hrafich of th^ &dmimstratiaiL. 
Its BaaA of prouM'iCcbbmnHtfeAisdbjn Senat f gvTemlng 
nnale} pnelunis this. It, in this respect, wa^ and ia 
Ike aim of the aotocral. 

Under the rei^ of the EmpEcaa Annaf a Caxmcil of 
the Empirft traa foftned, and ibe penMtal etint«ct <A 
th« aoTcrc'i^ with the Senate •wlltJ £)t ever. The 
atmnigna now &i« gortoanilol bv thii cooKal, and do 
tli0 won with the ministers. The cottnot ii lonKtiiMa 
pfended orer by the soTeTeign, who SUs it with ndzri- 
dnala awwcd iag to his penaul choice and will. It 
has a prendcnt and a noe-peddenL It d^ftenftE 
and deddfts in all matters, whether adtniniiintin^ 
logislattTB, or jadidaij, wbkh are sent ta it hj &a 
Kmperar. The ^scinons are by Toie. But ihe pf^^ 
cee^ngs an submitted io the aorcroen, who dedda 
hetawn the nu^ori^ md Ihe miaoritr, or t rBVvt i riit i r w 
fcr bath his ^Kbl penonal decision. This faeeons 
Jaw. AH the ministers or secsvUri^ of state an 
senben of the «amaaL They idnt in it m 
jCo BMBit tee of ^nitfank whan evtHa salyeete 

—nnm^ to tfaoir b^S whasitted to the 
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general council. The council is Bubdivided into special 
dirisions. In adcJition to the council and the TariouB 
state dupartinentB, tliere ib a pcreoTial Imperial Chan- 
cery, divided into TaPioua branches. Their chiefs arfl 
Bomstimes luinisterB; and if uot^ ihsy take precedence 
of them. These braaches prepare all icatters connected 
-with the supreme power, and elncidate and elaborate 
them for the decision of the imperial chancery. Among 
the branches of this chaacery there is, for example, that 
of req^uest and gracB, where all the petitions directed to 
the BOTereign fira re^rred. Thus even appeals from 
the SLipreme judicial decisions cotne under the attri- 
butes of this branch. The judgmenta are investigated 
and documentd read there^ then Hubmitted to the Em'^ 
peror, who can decide on them alone, or s^nd them to 
ba deliberated upon by the Couocil of the Empire. 

In another branch rc^^idea what would be named the 
legislatire power. This branch ia called that of the 
law. There aU laws are projected and tlaborat^dj 
subroittcd then liy the soverelgTi to the committee 
of the ministerB, and (hen to the coanciL Another 
branch is that of the general police, principally devoted 
to the eapionage or spy-syHtem, Thia ia the favourite 
one at the present moment. One of the departments 
of this chaacery directs and administers the crown 
domain with about twenty>two milliotiB of population; 
another preaidea over the imperial atiid, &c. 

The various state departments and thoae of the per- 
BOnal chancery form in all eighteen branches, all under 
the personal and supreme direction of the sovereign. 
To thia must be added the separated admiDl^trationa 
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«r Palsd, FUnd, Cwaaam, ttJ G«etfia, 
di^ Annj i Areedj «■ tk Eoipenr. The teoe- 
Mritf far llieae ■JwiiMii ■!■■■, Ike ftnlan «f tba 
ehwHry, a4 the «ulm, i«gMrt panoHDr to tin 

MnragB. E«ck b*» ^w*! 4>ti and boon far llkim, 
■t kwl vnee a m^ At s inA ■ f poiw t al, t^ ^«^ 
mMen mast he bnmgfat cUbonliBd ud xttdy for 
deemn. 'Dm nimster of tana^ affiun, tliat of tbft 
war department, and of the police, hare wkme aeeew 
la dw Bowtreiga day and niglit. 

It ia erident tBat whatever may or eoold be the 
msBtal capBcitlea of a soverei^ bis decisiooA, ooncem- 
{flg very oiieD insignificant and personal matters, as 
i*ell a« otIieTB of great weight and infldenee over tfae 
^^^tiny of millioBS, can rarely be Uioroughly and sads- 

ctorily matured, Erery subject comes before hiniT 
eren the drawings and plans of the most iusigtu^caot 
ptiblic baildin^. Persoiial punish ments and rewards of 
the innumerable crowds of civil and military officers, are 
decided by hii will. Any pnblic a«?ident in tbe empire 
onght to be reported to him. Eveiy member of the 
cliain of the adminiatration evades^ as raucli as posiiible, 
taking the responi^ihility of an act which could displease 
in any way or olher, and thus askfl the decision of ihat 
OBO abov^e him. Thus the question aacenda fr«m degree 
to degree, untii it reaches the Emperor him^lf. In 
proportion as the empire extends, the Internal adminis- 
tration becomes more and more complex, as new wants 
start into existence almggl daily, and necefi&flrily to be 
«fi6d in some way or other, as well for the sake of 
« of the ruler. Whatever maybe the mag^ 
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EiiLnde and the strength of the autocratic ^rasp, it is 
clear that to encircle everything becrnnes more and 
more imposaible. Neither lime nor humEin strength, 
are euffictont for Buch a superhumaia task. Thus the 
decisions of the sovereign njiturBlly depend nearly ex- 
clusively upon the vray in which the subject is laid 
before him. In moat eases he either yields, or wholly 
Buhmits to the opinion of the repoillng minister. Thus 
the real power, especially concerning personal matters, 
ia in the hands of the ministers ; and thi^ ia the source 
of many acta of injustice, which loudly call for correc- 
tioa. 

Nest to the Council of the Empire and the lliniatera 
come the body of the Senate. Its origin has been 
already mentioned. Its attribuies nre varioua and 
compircated. It is the chief regulator of the adminis- 
trative machinery. All imperial ukases and deciaiona, 
ooneerning general a^ well aa special perRonal matterSj 
afe addressed and se^t to the Senoto for promulgatiou 
and execution. The Senate haa a president of general 
raeetinga. It is dirided into several departments, ex- 
tending itji ramification to !Nf oacow and Warsaw, where 
there are separate departments of the Senate, with 
Judicial, civil, and criminal powers. The Senate fonns 
the Supreme Court in all such matters, and from its 
decisioaa appeal can he made only to the so^-ei-eign. 
The Senate. 13 the disciplinary court for all civil 
officers of whatever rank. The Minister of Justice 
fills tlie duty of Procurator or Attorney-General of the 
Senate. If he Giida it neoesaary, he lia3 the power to 
reverse the judicial deciaions of any departm^n.^ oC Oa.% 
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.Senate, and oblige it to tiy the cue again ; and if he 
still iuBgmtn vith it, he can call a. genoal meetfng 
of the whole hodj to decide the case. Such, a deeuioa 
U final. Criminal condemnations are alwajs sofamitted 
to the approbation of the Emperor. 

The order to be preserved in the Tarioos ranks and 
decrees, arj^rdiog to the clauifieation of the dvil aer- 
Tice, in oi eminent consequence for those coneemed in 
it, all altimate adrancement and diatribntion of reirardd 
and faTonra depending on this claaaification. The rolls 
and i«cord9 are kept bv the Senate. It alw keeps the 
pedigrees and heraldic doeomentii of the nobilitv, so 
that to be confirmed or admitted into this privileged 
body, its decision is necessarj. 

The »ale of liqnoni is the esjlnsive proper^ of the 
crown in linssia Proper (not so in Poland, Lithaania, 
and other Earopean annexed provinces), and forms the 
prindpal branch of the public revenue. This sale is 
fanned by individuals for several oonnties together, 
and forma then a kind of monopoly. The Government 
farms it out at public auction, before the Senate and 
the Mtnisiter of Finance. 

Thus in all its attributes the Senate is an adminis- 
trative and execntive body. It is not even a couwul. 
Its name occasions abroad many mistakes on account 
of its formation and political power. Bat in its legal 
action it has now no personal contact with the sove- 
reign, but only submissively and humbly records his 
decisions. It has no initiative, is never consulted, has 
no ToicBf no power or right to deliberate, or even to 
nukft nggMtioiUi oljjeetioiu, or representa^ns. The 
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laws and iikaaes reach tlie Senate ready-made ; it 
aimpty pablishes and bringa them into operation* In 
order to do thi;;, the Senate ia neceesarilj in of&cia) 
COD-tact with the special minigtera. 

Thus, notwithatandiag that it is nearly the hiahest 
civil dignity, the Senate excrcisea no influence, and 
even doea not enjoy any very great consideration. To 
become a senator one must reach the third clasa of the 
ladder, — that is, become * privy couneillor. This re- 
quires some thirty yeara jipent In public Bervice. Thus 
the Senate heeomea a hospital of civil iDvalids, and 
most of the senators are without any fitness or mental 
energy for their work. The clerks in the offices, in 
the bureaus, poGsess all the influence, and direct the 
HCn^torS' In its action^ && the supreme civil tribunal^ 
a wide door is opened for yendlity, and the deciaiona 
of the Senate are often not free from it. They seldom 
contribute to inspire any respect for the integrity and 
capacity of this body. The dignity of a senator ia 
sever bestowed on military men. But by abandoning 
the military and entering upon & civil career, one can 
become a senator^ 

The whole empire is divided into countiefl or govem- 
menta. Some parta form territoriefi, with a special ad- 
ministration. Such are Orenbourgandtrana-'Caucasua, 
Each county has a Chief or Governor — Guiernator, 
Ha is nominated by the Hovereign. Such a governor 
aometimea unites the civil power with military com- 
mand in the city where he resides. He ought to he of 
the third or fourth class. The seofttorB are generally 
made out of thc&e governors. Russia Proper, or Great 
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Kuaaia, is compoaed of about twenty-five such special 
govcrnmeotd. TLe proviDces annexed since the time 
of Peter fonn a kind of satrapies, composed of three 
counties, and administered by a chief called Govenim:- 
General. Ho has more power than an ordinary 
govemor. 

A governor directs the administration and the police 
of the county. In the administration he is asusted by 
a college or board of councillors, called the government 
of the county — ^ubemskoe prawlente. This board de- 
spatches the current administrative business, and all such 
affairs as are transmitted to it by the governor. It 
forms a court for disciplinary judgment of civil o£Scers. 
It puts in execution the judgments rendered by civil 
tribunals concerning private property. The governor 
confirms the decisions of the criminal tribunal previous 
to their being sent to the Senate. The governor is in 
official relation with the Marshals and the boards of the 
body corporate of the nobility of the county j he is sub- 
ject to imperial ministers, but in certain cases receives 
orders, and reports directly to the Emperor himsell 

Each county is divided into districts, whose police 
and administration are superintended by a civil officer, 
who, as well as bis assistants, are elected from and by 
the nobility. He is called IsprawnSc (one who fulfils, 
carries through). He and his board of assistants judge 
and decide minor civil and correctional afiioirs, concern' 
ing the peasants, and execute the orders of the governor 
ftnd of the prawhnXt, 

GitiM an laperiiitended by a kind of city marshals, 
irttfr in the larger, and gorodnitachy (a 
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Slavic name) la the &inaller onea^ Theae are named 
liy the govemnieDit. The reuiaining admiiiiatratioD in 
citieB is communal, and will ha explained ia another 
chapter^ as well as that of the free or crown peasants. 

Thus the power ivhieh at the top of the pyramid is 
absolute, autocratic, atid deapotic, ram off nt the base 
iuto the commune. The base h genuiao and inhereat 
to general bumaa naturo, and at the aamo time an his- 
torieal old speciality of the Slavi. The summit ia the 
result of events — accidental^ and, ugtwilh standing' Ita 
long duration, alill tranaltory. 

The adminiatration of oivil juetice begins for the 
nobles at the district conciliatory court, then passes to 
the civil tribunal of the county, and finally to the 
Senate. The case muet be written out by both partied, 
and presented to the courts. No oral pleading exiatfl, 
and in Hnssla Proper there is tio aueh claas as lawyers, 

la ciimiaal caaes, the inquest in the country i^ made 
by the Isprawnik, the district attorney, and a deputy 
from the nobility, if any one of them or of their serfa ia 
concerned peraooally. In matters concerning free 
peasants, a member from their administrative board 
asfiiBts. The governor of thecounty can, as he chooses, 
intruut anybody with directing or aasiHting any cri- 
minal iiLV^^tigatioa wbatever. 

In cities, the politz master directs every criminid 
arrestj and preaidea over the preliminary proceeding's, 
aaaiated by deputies of the clasaea to which the offender 
and the ofti*nded belong. 

The public instruction is under the general direction 
of a Secretary of tiUkie or Minister. The whole empire 
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IB divided into dtstrictB corresponding to the number of 
nniremdes, which thua forai the centres of Buch dis- 
trictB. These afe : St. Peteraturg, iroacou*, Kazan, 
CharkoiF, Kijew, the German or Baltic provinces, and 
FJalttQd. Districts without unirersitics are: Odeatiai 
Wilno, While Ruasia, and WHrsaw or Poland. For a 
long period the Inat has had the greateat number of 
pul)Iic schools and gymnasia, open to all JTihRbitanta 
without any dlatitiction whatever, either of class or 
religious cr^ed. This equality was iotroiluced into 
Poland by the Prussian government, and subsequently 
maiDtained by the institutiona gii-en by Napoleon, and 
are respected by the present nilera. Thas the number 
ofyomh receiving pablic education in Poland nearly 
equals that of the Tk'hole remaining empire. ^^ 

Each district Is under the direction of a tutor, pop^m^^ 
echyiiet, chosen by the sovereigns, generally from 
among (be higher nobility. Tbe district tutor depends 
upon tbe miniater, and has under his care the unlrer' 
flity, the gymnaala, and all other public schools in the 
towna, 89 well as all private male and female establiah- 
ments , and, at tbe satne time, the private tutors of both 
sexea who are employed in families. In each county 
and diatrict the nobility elect tutora for snperin tending 
the respective gymnasia and schools. 

The goTemment namea the chiefs or directorg of tbe 
gymnasia. 

Such is the general outline of the administration of 
this immenRe empire. More minute details will pre- 
sent themselvea Tiheu the righta and privileges of the 
TarioQB dassea into which tbe population i,s divided are 
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described. The Infernal aectiona of this adminiatratiTe 
network, Bubilividc aifid complicate tHerriBelves beyond 
measure. Each fiuccessive acquisition made by Ruaaia^ 
as well as the increase of population, ci-eating new 
wants and relations, activity and extension of Indaatry 
and trade, the continual increase of inanufactareti ex- 
tend and rauUiply in proportion the adtninistrative 
entanglements, It U almost impossible not to admit 
that in the course of time this complication will becoma 
nmnanageabler ^"^ t^hat the lonpH of the network will 
slip under the action of the slightest internal commo- 
tion. 



CHAPTER IT. 
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The preaeat unparalleled influence of eTsb Czars on the 
internal questions of nearly eveiy European nation, 
and their haughty bearing with immediate nd^hbuurs, 
like Austriji, Pnisaia, Sweden, and Tmkey, aa well as 
with other more distant states, like Spain, England, 
and France, result partly from a position which, geo- 
graphically and RtrategLcally, is nearly inexpugnable, 
and partly from the maintenance of a numerous well- 
drilled and well- equipped army. There are only two 
Bides of Itusaift's immeasurahle bordora which she needs 
Seriously to defend* These are the western, through 
its whole length, nnd partly the southern, from tbs 
Dniester to the Caucaaud, Along these two sides is 
raised, bo to say, a wall of bayonets, guns, wii ■^■J*a%.j 
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and these moTiiig machines can be precipitated, by the 
nod of a single will, in a certain direction, or as far as 
humanly possible, concentrated on any special point. 
If attacked, only the extremities of Russia, and, above 
all, the unhappy kingdom of Poland, will be ravaged 
and destroyed. There she will have to defend herself. 
Finland is easy to be defended, (specially as there is 
no probability of an attack by Sweden ; and Finland 
being maintained in all her ancient laws and privileges, 
and not incorporated legislatively with Russia, pros- 
pers more than she did under the Swedish rale, and is 
thus not at all disaffected. Maritime dties and bar- 
boars may easily be burnt and destroyed, but after the 
experience of Charles XIX., and of Napoleon, there is 
but little reason to presume that any invading army 
would cross the Vistula or the Niemen, the Dnieper or 
the Fruth. Russia has no militia of course, with the 
exception of that organized among the subjected popu- 
lations of the Caucasus and Georgia. Her force con- 
sists in an organized army and navy. The army, with. 
its various arms, is divided into corps, divisions, bri- 
gades, regiments, battalions, and companies ; the cavalry 
into squadrons, &c. A corps on full active footing is 
composed of three divisions of iniantry and one of 
cavalry, with sometimes a division of reserve. The artil- 
lery of a corps consists of one hundred and ten to one 
hundred and fifteen guns of various calibre. A divi- 
sion is compoaed of two brigades, a brigade of two 
regiments. A regiment in full ought to have four 
battalions, a battalion four companies, and a company 
should have between one hundred and seventy and two 
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hundred men. All these numbers are seldom com- 
plete except in the Guard and a few of the other 
corps. 

According to the official reports for 1 852, the armed 
force was in tte following- state: — ^The corps of Guards, 
commanded by the Grand Duke, the heir to the Erapira, 
is established ia St. Petersburg, and for a distance of 
onB hundred mileB around that city. It conaieCs of 
three divigiona of infantry and one of reserve, of four 
divisions of cavalry, a largo force of artiller^^, with one 
hundred and twenty to one hundred and forty cannon, 
and a special body of field enginEera, sappers, and a 
pontoon corps. Nest comee the corps of the Grena- 
diers. Its head- quarters are in the ancient city of 
Novgorod, some hundred miles on the road between 
Fetertibarg and MosCOiv. Ita regimiiiits are esta- 
bliahed principally in the military coloniea. This 
corps: has three divisioaa in fall of infantry, and one of 
cavalry; the park of artillery amounia to hetween one 
hundred and fifteen and one hundt^fid and twenty pieces. 
After these two separate corps, coniee what is called 
the active army. It iaconipoaedof six corps, or nearly 
twenty divieiona of infantry, six diviaiona of regular 
cavalryj with an irregular one of Cosaacka, &C', ad- 
joined in time of war, and at least seven hundred 
pieces of artillery. This army ia at present com- 
manded by Prince Paacbkiewitch. Ita head-quarters 
are at Warsaw. It faeaa the western frontier, or Europe, 
exclusively. It is quartered fiom the Baltic, through 
Lithuania to the Pmlh, the lilack Sea, and the fron- 
tiers of the military cavalry colonies in South Ruesia- 
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A aepnrate corpa occupies tie city of Moscow aod 
BfiTeral surrounding coantiea. 

Thn army of tte Caucaaua U composed of four divi-i 
aions of infantry^ one of reg'iilar caralry, Duraerom [ 
irregular Cossgclia of various denominatioita, a body of 
Muasolmen. and lunitm from aiiioDg the natlvea. A , 
division of infantry occupiea Finland, and anotliBr iaj 
BCflttered m Siberia. ThiB active army ia backed by a 
reserve composed of twenty-five brigailea of infantry 
and tfvo huDdred and seventy squadroDB of cavalry, i 
The formation of tbe reaervo will be hereafter spokenil 
of. 

The military colonies for the infantry are formed 
principally in tha govemrnent of Novg-orod, and partly 
in thoBo of PskofiF and Witebsk, They are divided 
into tweiity-fouT brigades. The coloniea. for cavalry- 
are in Southern Kuss^iR^ in the governmeuta of Pul- 
tawa, Eknterynoelaw, Hersou ia tho Ukraine, and so 
forfb. They amount to aevinty-fire aquadTona. To 
this 19 to ba added the eapperB and artillery reserveij 
■with fifty-four parks of heavy calibre destined for the 
siege of fortresaea, the mslilary engineers, and military i 
workmen, with a numerous train. 

Finally, there is the guard of the interior, formed 
armed veterans, quartered in all the countriea of Ru.-^3ia, 
and perfonning- in the cities and borougha the internal i 
service. It amounta to fifty battaliotia, which^ how- 
ever, are not fall. Further, there ia a corps of Gen- 
darmes, containing eight brigades, borae and foot, an4j 
spread over the whole empire. It is commandeid "byj 
Count Orloff, whose function anawere to ttat of ChiE 
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of the Secret Political Police. The gendarmea fulfil 
the Juties of the police of the army during war, and of 
a political police through the country bX all timea. 
The officers of this corps form in all counties and dia- 
trictB the knots of that vail net of espionage extended 
over Rui^sia and the contbent. They are in close con- 
nection Tvith &11 the agents of the secret police. 

The itregrilflir esvalry conaiiita principally of Cos- 
sacks. There are several dcnominationB of them, 
derived mainly from the regions, or the banlts of the 
rivera along which they are settled. Their General 
and Commander is the Grand Duke, the heir of the 
empire. They are divided ab follows: — 1. The Cossacka 
of the Don or Taoais. These are the most uumerous, 
occupying a very rich and extensive country, and en- 
joying the greates!; privileges, and an independent 
military as well na civil organization. 2. Those on 
the shores of the Black Sea, called Tschemonwrta^, 
3. Those of the line of the Caucasus. 4. Those of the 
county of Aetrachan. 5. Tboae of the territory of 
Orenbourg. 6. Those of the river Ural (ancient Jaick). 
7. Those of Siberia. 8. The Mestcheraclis, ivho ure ar 
kind of Tartars. 9. The Cossacks of the region of 
AzofF. 10. Those of the Danube. The Cossacks 
muster in all 765 squadrons, each containing a few 
itiore than a hundred men^ of which more than a third 
can be inobilEzed, The CosBBcks in time of war aro 
hacked by detachments of Baschkirs, Calmouk^, Buri- 
atSjTunguses, M«,-*sulraen from trans-Cancaaian regions, 
Lesghians, &c. These Asiatic irregulars form generally 
a kind of military pofita or chain uniting the ed,vi*si*i\a^ 
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trmj with thti moth«r eonaby. Socfa wu tlie ens, 
Imf ex«mpl^^ in 18I3']4, when they wn« extended 
MTDM tb« whole of £itn|te. 

In concTn.^ion, the whole bulk of the memtA land forts 
con:nAt4 nf IT Cf>rpi, with 4^900 compomes of 'brfaBtry', 
and 1,4&9 squadrons of CATslrr, and 330 bfttteries at 
betivy dr Irght arttTlery. Store than a third of this 
An^bt to be deducted, as not capable of being moved 
townrds the eTtreme frontiers of the empire, as well 
A4 for incomplete nam ben in the variona battAlioiu, 
Companic, and Squadron^. The remainder maked 
up the nntstan wiritLnng army, which can be moved 
aad directed by the order of a Fingle will according to 
itft whim and pteanure. Hut natnral impoasibUities 
<rp])OK nnd tiripede tbe coneentration m one >pot, and 
ren tn one region^ of sach mas^sof men and ablmalfL 
fw inaUncet it is impoa^iblc to feed them for a pro- 
longc] term of time, either in a cultivated or in a 
savage country. 

The Navy is composed of three fleets or sqnadrong. 
Ench squa^lron has a three-decker of 100 to 120 gnuay 
and eight smaller two-deckera, of from 70 to 90 ^na, 
with HiK frigatesT and a very few steatoers and other 
BTnaller vesdcls, sloops, achocnerR., &e. Three sqna- 
drong form the fleet of the Rallic, and two that of the 
Black Sea. Aside from this there is a ansa!! flotill 
in the Caspian Sen, and a steamer and a few otbi 
vesaela in the lake of Ural. In the Baltic as well 
in the Euxine and the Seaof Azoff, there are numerous 
gnn-boat3. All the vebspIs are well mnnndd, biit the 

ilitj doM not oorreapond with the quandty. Russia 
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DOt having a. commereifJ marine, h&a no great numljer 
of Bailors, or of masters &nd mates. The latter are 
nearly all foreig-nera, notwithatandiiig the existence of a 
law according to which the maflter of a Russian veasel 
ought to be a native Russian. But this law ia eluded, 
as there ia no pos»ibility whfltfiTerof finding such men. 
The sailors for the navy are selected principally from 
among the people living along the ahorea of the Baltic, 
the Epxine, and the Azoff, and from among the boat- 
men on the "Wolga anil on the Don, Greeks and Arme- 
nians may be found ainong the number. All these put 
together do not furnish, however, a third part of the 
required number, and the remainder of the crew is 
composed of men who, previona to being enliated, had 
never been on water, except perhapa in a ferry boat. 
A great many Jewish conscripts are thus employed. 
The mass of the crewa are in a Beasoa tranHformed into 
sailors by mere drill and force. The greater nuinher 
cannot even swim. The veesels of the fleets in tho 
Baltic can scarcely be kept fomf months on the high 
Eea, and in the Eiixiue hut four or six weeks longer. 
Thia is the whole time which can be devoted to prac- 
tifiing naval eserciaes and manceavrefi. The remaiader 
of the year the crews are garrieorsed In harbours, and 
trained in military land exerciae. Thus the greater 
part of the crews are neither real nor skilfal sailora 
or gunners, and fonn hat a scarcely second-rate in- 
fantry. 

The offieera are educated from childhood in special 
Pflntical cstabllshmcnta, and moat -.■£ them, at least 
theoretically, arc as able and as well-informed in all 
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tbe ipecUlities of their do^ as those of uiy other 
Berrice whatever. The iultj is tbe work of the present ' 
Emperor. Alexander neglected it most completely. 
Nicholas, with great devotion and sacrifice of money, 
has pot it on its present footing, and the naval service 
is now regarded with greater consideration than it was 
under Catherine and Alexander. An old proverbial 
distribntion of capacities respecting the officers among 
the varioas grades of the service in Russia, asdgn»— 
the dandy to the caralry, the learned man to the artil- 
lery, the drunkard to the ruity, and the stupid to the 
infantry. So it was once, bat so it is no longer, at 
least with respect to tbe in&ntry and navy. . The 
in&ntry officers, though they do not belong to tbe 
higher aristocratic class, are for the greater part well 
cdocated, and tolerably well-bred. Tbe second son 
of the Emperor is the Grand Admiral, and now the 
Minister or Secretary of the Navy. From childhood 
he has been thoroughly educated for this purpose. 
This has given a stimulus to the service. Educated 
and well-bred youths of higher fiunily connef:tiona 
enter it continually, and thus its andent disreputable 
character is almost wholly changed. 

The vessels have no unifonnity in their construc- 
tion. Some are as heavy as old Dutch galliots, some 
are modelled on English and American patterns. The 
material, which is mostly oak, is bad ; not that there is 
no lumber in Rnsraa, but the navy-yards and arsenals 
are under the same principle of venality and theft 
whkh pervades all other branches of the administra- 
tion. Thus the Tesaela last only from ten to fifteen 
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j-earsn In general, tfee Eussian Navy 13 to "be. re^ 
gnrded ftn a defeneive wooden wall, which can never 
be trauafonned into an offensire weapon againat Europe, 
or be made to act single-handed against any of the 
maTitime powerfl, with the exception of Sweden, Tur- 
key, aiid thn leke smaller once. 

The Cosaack? in tirne of war are rarely used m 
masses in a regular battk-field. Their principal utility 
conBiata in surronnding the army as an iron Bwarm, 
wholly impenetrable to the enemy. Thus, they cover 
the movements of the forces, prevent desertions, and 
fetch up etragglera. They form the vanguard aad the 
pastes psrdtis, generally extricating themselves out 
of diiScultiee in which all other detadimenta of the 
army or individuals would be lost. In this manner 
they serve to keep the enemy on the alert, to alarm 
him Continually, to hold him in restless irritation^ and 
to exhaust him, Tbey are li!:c- a swarm of inaufferahle 
mosquitoes, which it is impoaaible to iligperse or to get 
rid of. They appear, alann, caiTy off Bomc prisoners, 
and disappear before they can be pursued— to appear 
in a short time agaia. Ai uo otlier nation ]ia^ such 
irregulars, they can never be met on like ground. 
The French, in 1812-13-14, complaiTied of this kind 
of warfare more than of anything else. The Co&sfick 
ia in gerviee the most faithful and the most thoroughly 
obedienC, shrewd, and cunning of soldiers. Thus he is 
used for raissione of trust or danger. Nearly every 
commander of a larger or smaller detachment has Coa- 
sackfl' about his person, and at his dispoi^al. They are 
remarkable for great personal courage. They will 
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often penetrate single-handed where no other soldier 
dare venture, and thns they are of excellent use in 
gathering and procuring information ahout the more- 
ments of the enemy^. They equip themselTCB, rec^ve 
almost no pay during the war, with, if possible, some- 
times a ration for man and horse. But generally they 
are thrown on their own resources and industry for 
their food. 

This gives a general idea of the Russian armed 
force. It is strong undoubtedly for the defensive, but 
it is utterly impossible to throw these masses on Europe. 
Without mentioning the penury of the treasury, as on 
B war footing, the pay is nearly quadrupled : to gather 
them together at any point within the frontier would 
have the same effect as destruction by locusts for many 
hundred miles. The same would take place- if, in 
case of a war between France and Russia, the army 
of the Czar should enter Germany even as a friendly 
country. All would be destruction and desolation with 
friend as well as with foe. The region thus traversed 
Would be reminded, not of Napoleon, but of the swarms 
of Attila, the more disdplined, but for the sake of 
existence and self-preservation, obliged to destroy and 
swallow all the resources within their reach. For such 
an impossible invasion of Europe, the Russian masses 
might be divided into two parts, one entering Prussia 
and the other Austria. But such invasions in the 
present state of the world are impossibilities. Masses 
will be raised against masses, the invaded country 
stripped in advance of all resources to nourish the 
enemy, and whatever may be the inborn gallantly of 
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tte Russian soHier — Napolerm admired it — no anny 
in. the world can "bo for ever invincible. 

The drill of these forces is, perhaps, the hest esiptmg 
in Europe. But possibly tliey are over-drilled. Those 
acquainted with the raystcriea of the military prafea- 
sion pretend that in the firing of the infantry, as well as 
of the artillery, the principal ohject is a (puck discharge, 
8€ quick that neither the Boldiei's npi* gutinerfl are able to 
take good aim; and thus in abiitLle, out of theiininenae 
number of ahots, comparBtiTely few are deHtrcctive. 

Tha army is formed by means of conscription, out 
of the tiiSEil elassea of the popuJntion,^ — fiiich as mer- 
chants, citizen-burghers, flrtisana, workmen, free-pea- 
sants, and Berfu. From all these the conimott soldieiy 
are derived, with a few exceptions, of the youth 
belonging to the privileged class of raerchaiLt& and 
others, or -who, likewise on account of a privilege, have 
reccired a higher education in some publio eetabHa.h- 
ment, such as the Gymnasia or Universities. A com- 
moner can rise only to the grade of eergeant. A very 
extraordinary distinction in time of war may push 
him over the harrier and mako him an officer, with 
B. poBsihllity of farther preferment. In tirae of peace, 
twelve years of service and aome capacity can raise 
the eon of a burgher to the grade of an officer. The 
grades of lieutenants and eaplaina confer personal 
nobility, and with that of major it heeomea hereditary. 

As hgH heen already mentioned, the public service ig 
obligatory for the nobility. From it exclusively arc 
derived the body of oii[]eer3 in the army, while the 
nobility alone have access to the civil service. The 
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choice between the two is free for any nobleman, hot 
the military service has the precedency. A nobleman 
never begins hia career as a common soldier. Numer- 
ous and various military establishments for every kind 
of military education, to which the nobles are almost 
exclusively admitted, prepare the youth from childhood 
practically as well as theoretically. The education 
consists of all the sciences connected with the military 
art, and with its highest branches ; the French language, 
Russian literature, history, national and universal, geo- 
graphy, &C. A cadet having gone through all the 
classes enters the army with the grade of second lieu- 
tenant. Those who have been educated in civil esta- 
blishments, gymnasia and universities, entering as 
volunteers, are admitted as ensigns and cadets, Thej 
wear the uniform of common soldiers, but with lace; 
are exempted, as all nobles are, from corporeal punish- 
ment, and as soon as they master the rudiments of the 
service, they become officers. Any nobleman who has 
once become an officer, is at liberty to abandon the 
service at his will. For the common soldier, the obliga- 
tory time of service is frx>m fifteen to twenty years. 
Once it was for life. 

The age of a recruit is between eighteen and thirty-five 
years. The mode of recruiting is as follows: — An im- 
perial ukase orders, for example, that three souls oat of 
every hundred, according to the last census, are to be 
added to the army. The general official denomination of 
the taxed popnlaUon, in the oenatu, in all adminiBtrative, 
legal, ud jndfadil eonoenu, ii that of aoals. Thus a 
otd not Moording to the nmnber 
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of acree, but according to that of the souls recorded in 
the cenaua. Not the price of the land, but that of the 
sotilsj forms the value. For inatance ; q man owns, ten or 
eleven hundred aouls, Thb Is the legal valuatioa id 
contracts and all documeDts. The ukase marks the time 
when, through the whole Empire, or a certain part of 
it, the recruits are to be levied and presented in each 
county to a special official boai-d. Each owner of Hei'fs 
selectg from among thenj, absolutely, by his will, the 
numher to ho delivered by hira, and brings them befora 
the board. Free or crown penaantB, and all the other 
rural communitiea of varioua denominations, aa well as 
those of townshipa, boroughs, and citiea, — in one word, 
Jill that enjoy a special communal administration, have 
hoardu ad hoc elected from among- themselves, which 
boards make the aelection of the required nurahor of 
recruitB, The law prescribes, however, that a single 
family shall not be oppreseed hy successivB levies. A 
commissioner of the g^ovemment supervieea the whole, 
and cdtnplnint^ figainst his decision, ae well na againat 
the communal recruiting boards can bo brought before 
the central hoard. A nobleman who desires to liberate 
a serf, or any other recruit, can present a qualified sub- 
frtitute, or pay to the government two hundred dollars. 
The subatittitea are generally procured from among 
Boldiers wliQ have served the required time, and have 
the right to leave the service. The central board ia 
composed in each county of three civil oEBcera, one 
military ofticcr, and 3 medicjd attendant, An aide- 
de-camp of the Emperor ia also sent from St. Peter^tburg 
to each county, to overaee the doinga of the board, to 
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avoid oppression and venality, as the epoch of the 
recruiting is the richest harvest for all official rascality. 
A great oppression is exercised in this way on the 
nnmerons dissenters from the State Church, as they are 
generally rich, and opposed to the military service. 
The Imperial Adjutant likewise selects the ablest men 
for the corps of Guards, and other military officers 
making a selection each for their special branch. A 
serf, once given to the military service, is emancipated 
for ever. When his term is out, he does not return 
into serfdom, but has the choice of position and occupa* 
tion, with the obligation to become inscribed in some 
rural or town community. His wife becomes emanci- 
pated likewise. Children begotten before bis entering 
the military service remain ser&, those during it follow 
the new condition of the parents. Thus the recruiting 
becomes an agency of partial emancipation. Owners 
of less than one hundred souls combine together in each 
district to make up the per centage ordered by the ukase. 
They also must not levy twice on the same family, and 
there Is in each district a board of noblemen to oversee 
this special operation. 

In Poland, where civil equality before the law was 
introduced with the French Code in 1807, the recruiting 
is performed directly by the Government from among 
the available population, without any distinction what- 
ever of any class or social position. Now, however, this 
is to be changed, as special privileges for the nobility 
are to be introduced on the same footing as they exist 
in Russia Proper. 

The existence in Russia of various kinds of establish* 
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menta for the military education of the noble youth haa 
already been mentionei For the children of aoldlers, 
and, above all, for their orpIian», establish meiits like- 
wise exist, where they are received from iheir earlieat 
childhood, and trained for the mlhtaiy serrice. There 
they are taught to read and write the vernacular lan- 
guage, with Kusaiaii history, the general outlinca of 
geography, and also arithmetic and drawing. Then 
they enter the service for life, or nearly so. They are 
placed in the topograpliical and engineers' coi-pa, and 
at the telegraphic atfltiona^ which in Rassia are ex- 
clusively for military u^flj and nnder the immediate 
direction of the Emperor. 

The very numerous reserve i3 formed iii the following 
manner: The time of service for the common soldier I9 
between fifteen and twenty years, but if bifi conduct ia 
correct^ and he ivishes it, he receives what is called an 
unlimited furlough far the remaining terra, and can 
enter civil life in any way he chooses, TemainJog Btill 
nnder military control. They form ballaliona and 
brigades, having officers and Btaff eatabliahments, which, 
in caae of need, convoke and organize thcra instantly. 
They are also brought together almoat every year^ or 
a great part of them, from four to aix weeks for drill, 
ThuB they are maintained in practice, and the reserve 
forma the best drilled portion of the Russian forces. 

The military colonies owe their existence to Count 
Araktcheef, who was one of the moBt curious pheno- 
mena in the history of Ruasia in this century. He 
was the favourite of Paul, the couipaniou gf Alexander, 
daring whose last years he governed Eussia most abso- 
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lately, and was rather persecated by Nicholas. Count 
Araktcheef took for his model the military colonies 
established by Austria between the Anstro-SlaTic and 
Turko-Slavic frontiers. But the aim of Araktcheef 
was not the defence of the borders. He surrounded 
St Petersburg with these colonies, in order thus to 
strengthen and render impregnable that stronghold of 
despotism. The crown-peasants of the gOTemment of 
Novgorod, and partly those of Pskoff, were transformed 
into soldiers, and their villages into barracks and camps. 
Out of these colonies the corps of Grenadiers established 
there were to be maintained and principally formed. 
The peasants of Novgorod and Pskoff — those two 
ancient cradles of Russian republican liberty, destroyed 
only in the sixteenth century by the Czar Ivan the 
Terrible — still preserved the sacred old tradition, and 
were of an unyielding and ungovernable spirit This 
was to be broken and extirpated. The militaiy system 
was introduced with an iron hand, and an implacable 
ri^dity akin to cruelty. Unmercifnl corporeal punish- 
ments were daily occurrences. In the villages thus 
transformed, the military officers forming the staff 
ruled most despotically. Every sort of labour, as well 
as every movement of the newly enslaved, was directed 
by an order from above. Thus, an order issued from 
the head-quarters of a district, would appoint for the 
whole colony — for example, a day for ploughing 
another for sowing, another for harvest, and all agri- 
cultural labour was similarly arranged. The whole 
rural population was bound under penalties to move 
on the same day — nay, at the same hour. A peasant 
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could not go to market nor aell an egg without per- 
misBion from the oifficers. At the same time, neither 
hig ivife nor his daughter waS safe fi-om their lust. 
AGsassuiation and. puuiahinent for it happened very 
often, but the system took root Howerei*, during the 
Polish campaign, in the spring of 1831, when the 
colotiitis became liberated from the preasure of the 
grenadiers quartered among them, a terrihle insurrec- 
tion broke out. The greater part of the officers were 
killed. In several casea they were 3^nk in the earth 
to the waist, and then mowed with the scythe. Despair 
and vengifiaiice animated the wronged, the oppressed. 
These colonial inaurrections, and otherB which will be 
mentioned hereafter, give a foretaate of the character 
of a future vengeful uprising of the Russian serfs and 



Finally, the inanrrection was quenched in blood by 
Count Orloff. Numbers were decimated on the spot, 
and hnndreda of famlliea transported to Siberia. How- 
ever, leaa cruel discipline was henceforth introduced, 
and it would seem that the next generation had become 
' accustomed to the heavy yoke. Things now appear 
to go on there rather smoolhlyj hut the curse of the 
peasanta Is poured out with every breath. The tradi- 
tion of better times of old, and of ancient liberty, 
glimmers still at the doraefltic hearth. The tinia will 
come, and is perhaps not far distant, when these colo- 
nieB, organized to shelter and enforce dcspotigm, will 
heoome s deadly weapon in the hmnd of the avenger. 

The niaintenanee of theec colonies^ the coat of their 
traniformation, the raising of costly buildings for bar- 
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racks and head-qaarters, as well as the nnaroidable 
venality and theft in all administrative branches, make 
this establishment a burden to the treasaiy. The reve- 
nues of the colonies— the rent paid by the peasants — 
are not sufficient to cover all the expenses. The 
Emperor himself directs thdr administration. Once, 
in the beginning of his reign, be cnrsed Araktcheef for 
their establishment; bnt now he is broken in to it, and 
likes this despotic institution. 

The colonies established in the southern part of the 
empire are designed to be the nursery of the great bulk 
of the cavalry. The introduction of the military rule 
was as difficult and as bloody there as in the north. 
IVbole £Eunilies were destroyed. In several cases a 
father would embark his wife and children in a boat, 
and, reaching the middle of the Dnieper, would bore a 
bole in it, preferring to be drowned rather than submit 
to this new kind of slavery. Still there was no insur- 
rection there as in the north. However, the general 
rule may now be ameliorated, the peasant of Little or 
Southern Russia, living, like his brother in the north, 
on the tradititms of a once free existence under the 
domiuaticHi of the Cossacks, still submits with rage to 
this military oppression. In his bosom hides the aspi- 
rations for liber^ and revenge, and the bosom of a 
Russian peasant has imfathomed recesses. 

The breeding of horses is a priodpal boaness with 
these colonies. The extensive region occupied by 
them contains the best agricoltural soil to be fimnd 
anywhoeu Wheat is the general en^ and hardly any 
iiin(|dnd. Una to a certain exiait they aie 



less Dneroua on ihe treasury than tlie colonies ia the 
north; nay, even profitable iu timo of war, ivlien the 
Bqnadrona leave their home ; then each district is to 
Eupply ita apecial squadron with men and Itorsea 
during the whole duration of the war. These colonies 
form the reserve of cavalry. 

The maintcuanca of the army absorbs far more than 
half the gross revenue of the empire, iiotwith.=^tanding 
the verj' small pay of the officers as well as common 
suMierrf. After varioua deductions made from the pay 
of the Boldier, as for example: for the oammon purse 
culled artel, for blacking, whiting-, &c., he finally 
receives less than six ca\t8 monthly m .cas^. His 
equipment consists in three shirts, two pairs of shoes, 
two pairs of trowsersj one full dresd uniform, one 
jacket, apd a long military overcoat. The pay of the 
officers through all tho grades, even to the highest, ia 
propoi'tionally as mean as that of the soldier. A lieu- 
tenant in the infaDtry ba^ not even fifteen dollar;! a 
month, and so on. A generfd of brigade ha^j not two 
thousand dollars yearly. The penury of the amperior 
officers, that ia, of the generals, ia relieved in soinc iray 
hy extra emolumcntg, granted to them as a special 
iavour, under tho denomination of renta for a certain 
number of years, or as service money, &.c. Tho pay 
of the officers of the guards, and generally of those of 
the cavalry, is a little superior to that of the infantry. 

A commisaariat is at the head of the general ad- 
ministration of the army. It is as great a den of 
thieves as any to be found in the world. The present 
Emperor has tried with all bis might, and many timBS, 
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to purify this Atigean stable, bnt always witfaoat effect. 
If one thief is kicked oat and severely punished, his 
snccessor will follow, after a while, the same course. 
The evil is too deeply rooted in the whole government. 
It penetrates all branches of the administration, dvil 
as well as military. As we have mentioned already 
in a preceding chapter, it is inherent and vital to the 
system. The Emperor is sometimes driven mad by 
new and successive discoveries of peculation, either 
committed by his nearest fiivourites, or at least shel- 
tered by their influence. On one snch occasion, he said 
to his son and heir, " Sascha (a diminutive of Alex- 
ander), there are ordy two honest men in Russia: thou 
and I." In this he was wrong. There are some few 
more, even in the elevated circle by which he is sur- 
rounded. Thus Pashkewich, Count Bludoff, Prince 
Souvaroff, and a few more. The Emperor might find 
honest men elsewhere, in a small namber. Bat sadi 
men once put forward, the Emperor has not the cha- 
racter to back and support them firmly against the cor- 
rupt intriguers, who unanimously oppose soch unwel- 
come apparitions on their horizon. 

The organization of the scoundrelism in the com- 
missariat is so extensive, so intricate, and so well com- 
bined, that no sword of justice or that of the Autocrat 
can penetrate or cut it through. In this general onset, 
next to the commissariat, come the colonels command- 
ing and administering the respective regiments. Their 
peculation is generally christened with the name of 
shrewd blagorozumny, economy. It is applied to all 
the necessities of the poor soldier. Thus the colonel. 
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for example, receives yearly the cloth fur tbo equip- 
meat, but flie soldiers oftea wear tlie same uniforms 
for two years. The workmen of the regiment are all 
aolciiers; the taHor^, shocmakGrs, saddlers, smttJi^, &.c.j 
mxiat work without any extra pay being allowed by the 
colonel. In time of peace the regiment rarely contains 
a fall number of soldierB, notwithstanding^ that the pay 
and equipment are received for full ranks. A colonel 
eh&res a part of these. *' economiea" with kis generals^ 
or at lea&t their stafTa. In the cavialry, very naturallyT 
such ''economies" nro more conaiderable. First are 
those made on the incomplete number of mea and 
horees; then "economy" made oa the prlcea of the 
horses, and tha,t of thQ cost of their maintenance, for 
all of which high figures are paid by the goveriiinent 
to the colonels, who aiiake in thla luannet iinmenae 
profits. Further, every year a certain number of 
horses is rejKjrtcd to be renewed, always more than are 
really necessary, and the colonel pockets the money 
instead of buying- the required number. Generally 
the yearly income ecojiomiaed in thla way by a colonel 
of cavalry will amount to twenty thousand, that of a 
colonel of infantry from ten to twelve thoutiand dollars. 
To give an idea how these various "ecououiies" are 
executed, let ua suppose the following;: A eole for the 
BhoB of a soldier, as allotted by the governmcct, is of 
eighteen inche& length. Before it reaches its destina- 
tion the commisaariaC and the colonels clip it each in 
their turn to that extent that it beeomea in fact f;carcely 
six inches long. The same ia done with floor and 
groata, in which comiatfi the almost e2u:lu%l^<^ u^-^r^i^- 
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ment of the soldier. If he should have a pound, for 
example, of each of them, he receives scarcely eight 
oTiDcea. The soldiers being generally quartered in 
towns and Tillages, have the right to claim from their 
hosts a seasoning of salt and grease. On the 6our and 
groats the captain of the company, as well as the senior 
sergeant, realize in torn their profits. 

This general shrewd economy is to a certiun ex- 
tent sanctioned by the government. Out of it the 
musical band of a regiment is understood to be main- 
tained by the colonel, as well as fuel furnished for 
the adjutant's ofiSce, and some other small extras. 
The maintenance of the musical band consists in the 
pay of a good director and music master, and in the 
purchase of instruments; the rest of the band are 
the soldiers of the regiment, made hy force to become 
musicians. 

The same principle of peculation extends to the 
^B.Yy yards, and, above all, becomes very lucrative for 
the officers superintending the construction efforts and 
works. Thus the citadel of Warsaw, the forts of 
Georgewsk, once Modlin, Ywangorod in Poland, that 
of Dunaburg in Lithuania, on the Dwina, a special pet 
of the present emperor, but which never will be finished, 
like Penelope's w*oof, disappearing as soon as rising in 
the moving sands ; all these constructions, naval or 
inland, as well as those of the lines of telegraphs (not 
magnetic but according to the ancient system), have 
cost the government tenfold more than their worth. 
Millions on millions thus melt in the hands of the 
myriads of constmctors, engineers, officers, inferior ai 
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well H3 superior, directing and Buperia ten ding the like 
extensive works. 

Among all these birrla of prey there appear from 
time to time exceptiona — honeat men — but they are 
rare and few^ and in tbo long-run are generally brow- 
beaten by the others. In. justice to the Prince Paah- 
kewich, it ought to be said, that his whole career, from 
the inferior grades to the present prominent one, baa 
been insrked by untnrnlsbcd honesty. He made no for- 
tune ivbiitever ad a colonch Now he ib immEnsely rich 
by the gifts of the aovereign. But he, the all-powerful 
commander, ia powerless to'stop peculation in the army 
under Lis command. As eaya the old proverb : nfic 
Hercxdea contra plurea. During a war, however, 
I'flshkewith always tatcB particuliir Care of the ftoldjer, 
of his comforts, and that his due ^hall reaeh him as 
much as possible in the normal measure. The i^oldier 
knows it, adores Pashltewich, and tightB nmler hia com^ 
maud 03 cheerfully as courageously ; and if, aa aotaa 
eneraiea of the Prince maintain, he has often coroniitted 
in his canipi3ign& strategical blunders, which would 
have jeoparded thdr isaue, the undaunted devotion of 
the soldiers Las repaired the mistHtea, find re-eata- 1 
blisbcd on hia side the fortune of the battle. Sucb, it 
ia aaid, was the case in the campaigns of Persia and 
Poland, under Paghkewich'a command. 

One peruaing a military almanac of Russia — if any 
way acquainted with the characteriBtic sounds of the 
Russian and GerinaH languages — will be OBtonifthcd to 
find the nanica of oSicer^, and, above all, of genernH to 
be foreign ones, and most of them Germans. They 
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have crept into the Ruasian public Bervice, daring a 
long period, to the greatest dissatia&ction of the 
genuine Russians, by whom they are looked on with 
hatred, as a national calamity. As this admixture of 
the German element is not without influence, as well 
on the internal struggles and collisions of parties as on 
the councils of the sovereign and the external acdon of 
Russian politics; and farther, as the preponderating 
influx of these foreigners still pours in upon the army, 
m brief outline of this subject will not be out of order 
here. 

The principal sources of this foreign element are 
the so-called Baltic provinces, composed of Curland, 
Livoma, and Esthonia. The land-owners or nolulit^ 
there, as well as the inhabitants of cities, have been 
Germans for the last four centuries, descending from 
German knights and other settlers who conqaered and 
oivilixed these regions, where the aboriginal Cnri and 
Letti, very likely belong to the Finnic stock. The 
conquerors belonged to the brotherhood of the Knig jit ^ 
of the Sword, called likewise the Kmghts ot SL 
John of Jerusalem, and were also Germans. In tho 
sixteenth century these Kmghts tamed Protestant, 
married, and cUvided the coaatry into individual pr»- 
p^y. They were never really independent, bat 
vassals of Poland^ Sweden, and finally, since the last 
centary, they have been subjects of Russia, muntaift- 
ing stiU some distinct [nrivil^es of caste, and pudy 
the German langvage, which they call the hearth t£ 
khur dtstinct natiomtlity. Apart from these hocBr- 
aol^eebef thsenpbe^ dtenvwydBritt^thasa hondred 
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years, an Infl.ux of aJventtirera from Germany in every 
foun acd with every purpose, from men seeking- civil 
or military service, leacbers and artisans, down to ser- 
Tants and the coramoneat workmen, — all of thera eager 
to push thfc^r career at tlie cost of the nativE3. Nuraljera 
succeededri Thus, for example, one of the greatest 
fftvouritea of the EinpcrorNicLcilas, Count Kleinniichel, 
is the son of a footraan imported from Germany by the 
Prince Soltikoff, by whose protection the present Couat 
was placed ha s. boy in a public military eatabliithnicnt 
of education. Plia name. Little Michel, bears an evi- 
dence of hiB origin. All these GermaaB, born or im- 
ported, fonn the principal props of despctism, are 
tho faithful ag;eiit9 of it^ g^reatest saturnalias. Ilussia 
ie no fatherland to them^ Tbey have no love for 
her. The only tie between them and her is the most 
abject davotion to the master Mrbom tbey serve.. No 
interest is felt by them in the moral welfiire of (he 
eonnfFy, and less now than ever, as they bate more 
imd more the ahorigineti^ by whom, as civilization and 
culture extendi, these strangers are puabed in the 
back-groxmd, and whose e-ffortu hecome fitronger nnd 
stronger to get rid of their iaduenco. Generally with- 
out any roola in the national elenaent, iitandhig- in opposi- 
tion and hoatility to it, their existence depends wholly 
on the Czars, and to imperial whfma they are devoted 
soul and body. This is one of the reaaons for the pro- 
tection whieh is bestowed on them by tho emperors. 
Tbua Germans aro spread everywhere, — at the court, 
in diplomacy, in military service. The guardaare full 
of them. Tbey support patiently — nay, cheerfully — 
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the iron discipline, before which the Russian nobility 
retire more and more. They are even the principal 
contrirers and executors of it. Their cavilling exac- 
titude in all the smallest and most annoying details of 
the service is proverbial, in direct opposition with the 
rather indolent manner in which generally the Russian 
looks on like small affiiirs. As the national proverbs 
say, " Until there is no thunder the Russian makes no 
sign of the cross," which signifies that he betakes him- 
self to work thoroughly only in great emergencies. All 
the above-mentioned qualities of the Germans contribute 
to secure to them the favour of the rulers. But this is 
not all. German blood flows rather exclusively in the 
imperial family. With the Empress Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, pure Russian blood be- 
came extinct on the throne. The admixture of the 
German became more and more copious by each acces- 
sion, and now it can be said that there is scarcely a 
drop of that of the Romanoffs, founders of this dynasty, 
in its veins. Peter III., successor and nephew of 
Elizabeth, was the son of a prince of Holstein Gottorp, 
and Catherine his wife, an Anhalt. Their son, Paul 
I., was thus almost wholly German by descent 
From his marriage with a princess from the house of 
WUrtemberg, issues the present sovereign, united to a 
Prussian princess, as is his son and heir to one from 
the House of Hesse Darmstadt. Thus Germans have 
been grafted on Germans already for four generations, 
and the pure Slavic element is wholly destroyed, 
absorbed. If the nules by birth become naturalized. 
Russified in some way or other, the women, continually 
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fresli Importefl from Germfttiy, prefer very naturally to 
be dLLrrouDdcd by countrymen. Thus theae find accean 
to the court, keep up the Intere&t of their kindred^ 
nnder their patroiiag'e Germans prosper in all direc- 
tiQna, and Russia cnmiof easily become cleanged of 
tbem. The German e?£plnnation of their prepon- 
derance and utility run;; thus: tbcy maintain they have 
civilized Russia, and have contributed pre-eininentl}', 
nay exclusively, sccording- to tkeir vepaion, to secure 
her greatnefis ainca the reign of Peter the Great. But 
thi& in a faHacy. The eminent Ludividuaki at that 
epoch, stnt^gmeii or military, were the Menchikoffa, 
SheremGteffa, ShafiroflTs, Golowina, Kourakini?, Dolgo- 
rDucki^^ &C. During the brilliant rsign of Catherine 
II.,no German was apeciallypre-ernmenfc, ami orteof bor 
crownings merits in the mind and in the heart of every 
Russian is, that notwithstanding she was a German by 
birth, none of her couQtrynien was either her lover, 
favourite, or councillor. In general, in all the great 
emergencies of the empire, EuBsianA, not Gennans, 
have rendered the greatest and surest services, Potcra- 
kin, Roumantzofl", Koutoufioff, Pashkewich, and, abore 
all, the invincible SouvaroBF, who never lost A single 
battle, — ^far outfihone Miinich, Miehelson^ Barclay de 
Tolly, and Dybitsch. The same in the ca^e in the 
inferior military pogitions. Ten years ago, the diAaa- 
troua campaign in the Caucasus waa chiefly the Te3uU 
of German cominanders, ftucb 09 Eoaen, Sbsh, Grabbe, 
i&,c. Woronti'.ofF, Paryatinaky, and others of Russian 
Block, re-en tabliahed affuira there on a better footing. 
As an illustration haw of old the Russo-Germaus were 
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looked upon by the RusBians, the following occurrence 
may serve: — At the battle of Culm, in 1813, where 
General Vandamme waa taken prisoner, the Russian 
Guards, commanded by Yermoloff, contributed princi- 
pally to the victory. When, after the aflfair was over, 
the King of Prussia and the Emperor Alexander came 
on the field, Alexander clasped his general, assuring 
him that in his gratitude he should be most happy to 
realize any desire or demand of his. " Make me a 
German in your service, Sire," answered Yermolofi^ 
who also belongs to the most eminent men in Russia, 
and is still idolized by a great part of the nation, 
principally in Moscow, being of genuine Russian stamp. 
The characteristic features of the Russian army are 
those proper to the general character of the Slavi and 
the Russians in particular. An indomitable stubborn- 
ness, an unbroken toughness, and perseverance and 
endurance almost beyond human limits, are the pro- 
minent qualities. A Russian never gives up any work 
whatever when once commenced. To attain the pro- 
posed aim he will, without hesitation, overcome any 
difficulties. The word impossible is nearly unknown 
to the Russian, — workman, artisan, or soldier. Thus if 
any new or difficult piece of workmanship is shown to 
an artisan, and the question asked if he will be able to 
produce something like it, his ready answer will be, " / 
don't know, but I will tri/." In the same manner the 
soldier on a battle-field never supposes that anything 
there is impossible. He storms batteries with cool- 
ness, nay, even composure, and will stand quite un- 
moved the most deadly fire of the enemy. He has not, 
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perhaps, the foaming vivacity of the Frenchman or of 
the Pole, but a peculiar, steady, unnhakEn way of his 
Own. If pverpowet^ed a-nd broken by the enejny, he 
does not fly in disorder from tbe field, but ramaias on 
it, eveu with the certainty of the loas of life. During 
the retreat of the Kuisaian army in 1812 from the Kie- 
men to SIosMw for several hundred milea, few, very 
few, priaonera were made by the French. At the 
battles: of Eylmi, Ansterlitz, and Mojaisk, Napoleon was 
puzKled and terrified by the inflexible obstinacy, espe- 
cially of the Russian infantry, and proclaimed it U> be 
among the best in the world. About ten centuries 
ago, Leo Diahonos, an imperial historiographer of 
Byzantiura, apeahing of the Koa of that time (now 
Russians), who Heveral times approached the Eastern 
capital, Baya that tfie Ros dis^ but don't run away. 
Others maintain this to be the result of a stern dia- 
cipline. That discipline may contribute to it in a 
certain degree, cannot he doubted ; but no di.sdpline 
can stand ag-uinst fear. 

Wbatevcr may be the external appearances, the 
epirit among the armyt and principally among the 
officerB, does not consist in an absolute worship of des- 
potism, ae ia rather generally believed. An uninter- 
mpted breath of liberal aspifationij ig active there, 
Mo3t pf the officers feel deeply the iron yoke of despot- 
ism crunbitig them and the country. The number of 
fanalicg and idolators of Czari»m, at any price, 13 rather 
a minority, and the bulk wnnld willingly assist in 
getting; rid of it. The eonapiracy of 1821, and, abore 
(dl, that of 1825, was initiated by tbe army, and most 
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extensively spread in it. In 1838 and 1839 more than 
two hundred officers of one single corps were engaged 
in a conspiracy. It was discovered, and a number of 
the officers punished, but the a£fair was hushed up. 
Who knows, whether the present warlike and quarrel- 
some attitude taken hy the Emperor in the Turkish 
question is not a necessity forced on him hy some vast 
conspiracy or uneasiness in the army, which must tkits 
he kept busy some way or other, and its energy directed 
or expended in some other channel ? A war with the 
Turks always has a more national character than any 
other war whatever, and is exceedingly well calculated 
to kindle intensely the religious as well as the Pan- 
slavistic ardour of the nation and of the army, and thus 
to curb and subdue its unquiet spirit. Such reason 
contributed eminently to the war of 1828. 

Officers quartered and disseminated in the country 
are in immediate and continual contact with the nation, 
the people, and can clearly see where resides the source 
of the evil. 'With this, the reading of liberal books 
when they can get them, forms their greatest relish. 
They crave for the forbidden fruit, and, as far as pos- 
sible, they try to satisfy this craving. Further, they 
generally are not at all pleased with the part forced on 
them, of being the props and knight -errants of despot- 
ism in other European countries, of being the extin- 
guishers of light and the owls of civilization. The 
feeling of a genuine Panslavism, aiming at an internal 
disenthralment of the fatherland, is more generally 
alive and spread among them than is agreeable to the 
Czar. This Panslavism is for beginning the work at 
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home, previous to atfrBodng and aggregating the 
Ampler kimlrcd Slavic bodies. The oxit^tence of a 
liberal apirit ainong tlie Rusuian oSScera was strikingly 
evinced during tbe late Hungarian war. Notwith- 
standing the Magyars showed tbemaelTeti a& deadly 
enemies of the Slavic element and independent nation- 
6lit](% as the Austrians and Germana eoiild have beeti ; 
Btill, as their cauae waa tiated ynth liberaliam, the 
Russian ofScera never missed an occasion to show their 
partiality for the cause against which they were fight' 
ing, and their most decided Mntempt fiir the Aastriaua, 
They never met socially, never fraternised with these 
alliea. No Austrian officer could show his face among 
the Ruasians, under the penalty of beuig instantly 
kicked out from any place of public resort frequented 
by them. This took place cuatinually during the 
campaign, and it was even rumoured that sometiraeff, 
on the hattle-field, the RusaiRns, drawn up in line 
away from the Austriana, fired, for the sake of fiiDj 
whole volleys into them instead of against the Ma- 
gyars. 

The Russian officera would willingly wish to become 
the moans, even the promoters, of a poUticnt — nay^ even 
of a Bocial internal emancipation. But they can neither 
Combine together into unity of purpose and of action, 
nor even coinniunlcate together in large numbers, with- 
out rimning the greatest pergonal dangers. They are 
watched over, surrounded by spies, and any attempt 
on their part will alwaya be thwarted by the treachery 
of sonte individual among them, or wrecked against the 
)mpo3J^ihilicy of acting unitedly. The dawn of emanci- 
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pation will not rise in those qnaiters, bat its rising 
may be accelerated and facilitated through their inter- 
ference. When that blessed hour appears on the dial 
of time, their dnty will be — and many already under- 
stand it BO — not to oppose the rising of the peasants, 
of the people at large — not to quench, but to extend 
the action of the purifying fire. 

The most conspicuous mark of the Russian army in 
general — that of the officers as well as of the soldiers — 
is, that they never consider themselves as any excres- 
cence in the nation, distinct or superior to the balk of 
the people. They do not look on the quality of a citi- 
zen as something below tbem ; quite the contraiy. 
This is in itself a mighty pledge for the future. Officers 
and soldiers both anxiously look for the moment 
when they can get rid of the thraldom of the red collar, 
and return to private life as citizens or labourers. 
Officers, if they cannot help themselves otherwise, pre- 
fer to change the military for the civil service. They 
do not share the mean and contemptible notion of the 
officers of other European armies, as, for example, the 
Prussians, French, &c., that the red collar and military 
coat is something superior in position and honour to 
the common existence of the rest of the nation. We 
mean by the above, principally officers of pore RossiaD 
blood. They know themselves, as well as those of 
other armies, to be the trustees of what is called &lsely 
the national honour, but this feeUng is intimatety 
blended in them with the love of country, of which, for 
many of them, the Czar is not the personification, but 
only a temporary and transient particle. When tfae 
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time will come, this distinction between Czariem and 
the fatiieTland will liecome more clear and proraiaent, 
and then despotiam will stand powerlesa, and aban- 
doned by the nmjarity* Siiatained now by cowardly 
conBervatlve3 of both hemispberesT ^^^ much admired 
discipline will tbea be of no avail. 

If tbe officera tbiiB preaerve the feeling of citizEDBliip, 
much more 13 it the case with common Boldiers. More 
mieerablej more oppreEsed by the drill, the discipline, 
and crushed by it, living in poverty and destitution, 
their position is far more helpless than woold he that of 
a serf under the most reekless master. For the soldier 
the long years of Bervice are but a daily, nay hourly, 
iron aervitude. Thm nothing separates him from the 
destiny of ihe peaaant, of the serf. He remRina always 
the sgtVs brother, and both, however in a difTerent iray,, 
bear on their necks the heavy pressure of caste and 
despotism. And the change is not for the better for 
the soldier. Hia feelings remaia esclusively with the 
people. Thua eccn when brought into foreign couatrxea, 
the Russian soldier 13 the leaat unreasonable in hia 
claiiuB, the cat^icst to be satisfied, and if he remaina far 
even a nhort time in the same place, he identifies him- 
self instantly with the poorest classes among whom ha 
dwell-s. During the cKcupation of France after the 
battle of "Waterloo, the difference between the good- 
natured kindnesfl of the Rusalan and the particularly 
arrogant manner of the Prussian orthe English floldiersj 
waa felt by the French. The Ru&^ian whs etoily 
e&tisfieil with the commone:dt fare shared with the host, 
whose labours he also shared aometimea in the fields^ 



bat moBt gQoeTaH J aboat the lionse. Often it liappened, 
that ipothera going to work in the fields, left the house, 
til's childrGD, and nurBliugs nu'dcr the care of the 
northern barbarlao, who turned a faithful and careful 
nurae. 

At home, the soldier ib, eoul and body, the brother of 
the peasant In the military service, the pressure of 
caate weigha upon him more strongly than in his former 
stole. The common soldier knows well he doea not 
carry in his knapsack *' the mar&hal'a sta^ff'" as thg 
military French proverb aaya since the great Revglutign. 
Nay^ be does not even carry in it the simple epaulette 
of a second lieutenant. No bright horizon opens befora 
him in becoming a soldier, except an e^tuberant number 
of corporal puni&hmentB. Aa o doldier^ lie is hourly 
reminded that be belongs to the oppressed, and the 
line between them is not broken. Haviug common 
misfortunes, he shares their hopea for a better, if 
even a distant future. Thus their mutual destiny is 
inseparable. 

From this brief but trae outline of the charactcristici 
of the Ru&sian army, of its officers as well as its soldiers, 
it Can be conceived that in relation to internal queationsT 
the army has a wholly different bearing from that 
generally attributed to it out of Guesia. In tha eventu- 
ality of a rifle of peasants^ burghers, or eerfa, the army 
will not 90 eaaily b&^orae a topl for depression, as those 
of some other couatriea have proved theniBelvea to he. 
With the exception of a party of guards quartered in 
St Petersburg, and mostly m barracks, and where the 
relations between the inhabitants and the Boldiers cannot 
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be of the same confideotial natiire as are those in the 
country, there ia little doubt on what side the soldier 
will be found in casa of any general insurrection* 
Neither the Emperor, hia councillorH, nor the nohility 
at large,, have any doubt about it. And the more distant, 
comparatively, that moment may be, the more assured 
is the co-operation of the soldier with the people, for in 
the same proportion the anti-Czarian apirit of the 
ofiicei'3 win increase or extend. Each sacceasive 
generation becomea more and more saturated with 
healthy opinioiis and diEcerning love of the fatherland. 
Thus de&poliQiD, as well fta the privikgea of caste, 
become more and more undermined. Eyen in these 
latter yeari* there have been cases where the soldiers 
refuaed to fire againat partially revolted mrh. From 
their eonecienoes they could not condemn them, and 
they could not become murderers. And farther, every 
time when the officers and Boldlers come in contact with 
Europe., they bring home notionB not at all congenial 
to despotiem, and to the social relations existing there. 
They become infected with poison. The officer, like 
the greater part of the nobility, wi^hea for so-called 
constitutional liberty as a relaxation and ehelter against 
deppotiam; the soldier wishes for the more simple and 
natural liberty of emancipatioii from the overburdening 
privilege. Both of them return dlaeatisfied with exigting 
Institutions, and crave for a change. Thu^, after the 
campaigns against Napoleon in 1813-14-15, all the 
conspiracies were apread by the army. The massea 
which BCPved to cmeh the Magyara, traveraed such 
regions aa Gallicia and partfl of Slavonia, inhabited by 
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kindred tribes, speaking a similar dialect, and nearly 
connected bv the religious tie. And in 1849, there 
they found the peasants newly emancipated from a kind 
of serfdom, the r(Aot or villanage of varied and more 
or less oppressire nature. All the dependence between 
the nobleman or master and the peasant was annihilated. 
The Raasians saw there the peasants enjoying political 
liberties, electing members of the general diet, and 
participating thns in the general legislation of the 
country, courted by the Government as well as by the 
nobility. Can it be believed that such an example could 
be lost, and that the Russian masses, on their retom 
home, were not living bearers of a new creed, or at least 
narrators of new and joyous stories, at the hearths of 
the oppressed serfs ? The like things and events once 
seen can no more be eradicated from the recoUectioo, 
nor their propagation stopped by any earthly means. 

The ways and means of the genius of liberty and 
emancipation are numberless and various. The army, 
looked on to-day as the most powerAil engine c^ 
Czarism, will sooner or later burst in its hands, and 
turn against it and against the pillars by which it is 
supported. Hope is not only not lost for Russia, but 
on the contrary, it is rising — it is on the increase. 
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CHAPTER V. 



TBS nOBILITT^ 

Next to the Czar in the aoeiat Bcale stands the Nobi- 
Kty^ the atrongei^t prop of tho absolute tbrane, and the 
immediate instfument for the execution of the imperial 
Tvill, They form a more compact hody in Hu&Bia than 
in any other country whataver. Nowhere else ia the 
aristoeratic c[s.a& m separate and distinct from the Bjasa 
of the nation. Endowed with numerous privilegea that 
utterly hedge it off from the people, at the aame time 
tbat they £rmly unite its membenj to each other and 
to the throne, its destiny is fatally blended with that 
of Czarism, to whose debasing, annihilating, destruc- 
tive influence, it is more than all other classes exposed. 

In the legal meaning- of the word, the nobility form 
the only claea enjoying tbo Jiis personce, or pergonal 
right. This, however, it enjoys only with reference to 
the 60-ealled lower claBseSf while with reference to tho 
Czar it ie notbing more than a chattel. No privileges 
shield it from the unlimited, autocratic authority of the 
thro [i 8. 

Whatever laws are enacted, or even temporarily 
observed, the Czar is above them. He is the living 
law, and observea the written one only ds fai* a^ he 
coadeacendg to do so. In principle and io reality, he 
posaeases more absolute, unbounded, uncoatrolled power 
over the whole nobility, aa well aa over any separata 
individual noble, high or low, rich or ^wat, V\*i!&&. ^t 
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not, counting hia ancestry by centuries of pure succ^- 
Bion, or new-made yesterday, than the same noble 
possesses over his own serf, and even over his real 
property. But Czarism sustains the nobility in its 
position respecting the rest of the nation ; and by 
oppression the throne and the aristocracy are fatally, 
unremittingly wedded to each other. 

The whole body of the nobility is either hereditary 
or personal. Hereditary nobility has six divisions 
(rozriad). Ist. Those descending from a line of illus- 
trious ancestors, without possessing written documents, 
and those ennobled long ago by the sovereigns. 2d. 
Military nobility, or those who acquired their title in 
military service. 3d. Those deriving their rights from 
the eighth class or tschin in the public service. 4th. 
Foreign families, whose nobiliar rights are recognised 
in Russia. 5th. Titles, as princes, counts, and barons, 
bestowed by various sovereigns, without reference to 
the antiquity or recent origin of the family. 6th, Old 
well-bom noble families, who can prove their rights by 
documents. 

If any one be raised to the eighth class of the tschin^ 
and continues to serve, he acquires the rights belonging 
to hereditary nobility; if he gets this tsckiriy however, 
when leaving the service, he then enjoys the rights of 
personal nobility, which is not transmittible to his chil- 
dren. With equal classes, the holders of a military 
Uchin take precedence of civilian.* 

Foreigners, whose rights of nobility are admitted, 

* See Appendix B. 
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cannot, fcowever, rank among the Kua^iaa nobility 
without having rendered some signal service to the 
istate, or reached the eighth tschin or claes. 

If any one belonging to the claas paying capitatioii| 
that is, to the boiirgeoinio or peasantry, through 
military or eivil eervite, reaches the clasa bestowing 
hereditary jiohility, all his children born dues this 
epoch inherit the same rights : thoae horn previously 
do not eujoy this privilege. 

An hereditary noh^eman ca.n marry a member of any 
other class, even a serf, the children always inheriting 
the privileges of caste. 

A woman of noble descent, marrying below her 
caste, preserves after marriage the privileges derived 
from birth, hut does not bestow them on her busbaEd, 
nor tranamit them to her childrED, The samo is the 
case with widowg, 

KoTnan Cfttholie clergy enjoy the privileges of per- 
sonal nobiliity, as well as some raerabers of scientific 
and architectural boards. 

The children of a personal noble (hy perflonnl noble 
we mean something similar to the English rank of 
Knight, which, as is well known, in not tranamittihle 
to children) enjoy the rights belonging to the class of 
respectable citizens (gee next chapter). 

Noblemen can et^t every fcind of mRnafactory on' 
their estates without being obliged to enter a guild; 
they can carry on trade ireely, and export the produce 
of their own manufactories. A nobleman eatablishing 
a manufactory in a city, and who devotes himaelf there 
to general commerce, is obliged to become a member 





of ODD of the commercial gtiilds^ without, howevi 
lo&iog the privilege of casta. 

The pimos, the produce of Ksheriea, and water* 
on the estates of a poble, form bis abaolute pro 
without any royalty attficbiDg to them. 

Noblemen caQ erect barough&, with periodical fai 
And market-dajs. 

Those from the lower classes who have reached hj 
service the poiiitioii of hereditary nobles, caiiuot buy 
and acquire thcso hinded estates where they or their 
ancestry have been eerfa, until the third geceration. 
Pei^onal nobUs cannot poseess landed estates wi' 
aerfs. 

The privileges of nobility once loat by a judgm 
or pre-emption, canuot he reacquired except throug' 
miHtary eervice. 

The following- are the principal rights and privileges 
of the nobility, as a bcKly, without distinetion of rank : 
They alone can posseee real estate and own sei-fs. They 
alone can hold ofHcee, civil and military, which gives 
to them the general administration and government of 
the empire. Only the children of noblemen, male or 
feraaSe, can be admitted to the public civil or military 
establiahmeQts of education at the cost of the state. 
They alone can enter the uaiversitiee. The noble is 
exempted from corporal punishment, and from every 
other infamoas eeatance. If any civil or military 
court finds a nobleman gtiilty of a crtme, and con 
demns him penally, previous to the execution of 
judgment, whatever it may be — whether death or i 
deiunatioD. ta Siberia, for labour in the minea — t 
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noble IB dhnoblsdf and expelkd from the caste, after 
which the sentence la executed. In justice to the new 
criminal code, published a few years sincfij it mtiat be 
observed, that it treats witt more relative severity the 
impeached and crimlaally condemned nobleman tbaa 
it does the m^mher of aoy other class f taking the 
ground that, ae the noble enjoys exclusive privileges, 
he hasi tbua within hiA reach all the meana of edocft' 
tion, and hiia criminal conduct ou^ht to be more 
rigidly retributed by the law. Finally, no direct or 
perS'On&l Ut^tLtion can be Imposed upon the mobility or 
their estates. 

The public service being preserved exclusively for 
the nobles, it ia a matter of peremptory obligation that 
tbey should enter it. Thus, if the members of a family 
shall for three g;eneratioQ^ fail to faliil this duty, the 
third gsiLCration falb back into the raaka of merely 
personal nobility, which ia not hereditary. Feraona of 
this class are called nmvcdwortsy, new mauor-men, in 
whom the aristocratic privCege becomea extinct with 
all itfl booLBj QB, for inatance, the right to own serfs, 
&c. Abstractly, and as a matter of principle, the Czar 
is supposed not to podsesa any power to hinder in any 
way tha liberty of a nobleman, in respect to hsa move- 
ments in or out of the empire. But, as nearly every 
noblctnan is, in some way or other, engaged in eomo 
branch of the publio service, tbey come to depend on 
auperiors and chiefs; in a word, on the ruling power^ 
and thu3 they are obliged to ask for pemniHaion to go^ 
and for leave of absence, Aside from this, the Czar, 
who ig the living law, may &t his pleasure prohibit any 
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iddjvidnfll not only from tPRvel!ing in foreign connfriea, 
but eveo from circulating in the iQ^e^io^ of the erapir^ 
if he supposes that the individual h gfuilty of any poli- 
tical contamination. 

The greater part of tlie internal admin i^tnUion of 
proTulCBa or govemnicnta, hb thev &re called, ancl of'j 
diatricta, ciCtes^ towuahips, and communaliliea, as well 
aH that of cli'il and criminal justi'CC therein^ has for its 
baeU the commnnal principle of elcetion. The bcMtrdi 
are nearly all elected l>y the respective social claaaes, 
though most of them are presided over by a member 
nained by the general government The nobility as a 
body has the greater share in the boards. In each 
province the nobility forma & distinet, campaett fiocial, 
and of&cial corporation, to administer its special af^jiira 
and to watch over its general intereBts. They elect a 
head, called the county marshal, and a board of conn- 
cillord. As erery county pays separate taxea for its 
own internal administration, of which, however, the 
expenditure ia in the hands of the goTemor, and of hia 
board named by the crown, he is obliged to give yearly 
accountE thereof to the marshal and the board of nobi* 
lity. The marshal has the right to send hia com- 
plaints against the gofernor to the miniBter of the 
intoripr, Of even to the Czar himself. Each diatrict in 
a county elects likeiriae a district marshal, a Justice of 
the peace, for judicial and not for police duties, an 
administrative and police chief for the district, eorr^- 
ponding somewhat with the position of a sous-pr^/tt la 
France, and his adjnncts, a council to administer the 
^iAlta of minora, as well as the real estates of those 
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wTio are deprived of them judicially, or for tyranny and 
misdemeanour toward Iteir Herfe. The persecution of 
the like cases belongs to the district and county crown 
attorneys, Jn the general elections, tbe nobility of 
eaeb county gekct presidents and raemljera for tlie 
civil and criminal tntiunaln, — ^llireQ for escli, and a 
tntor of the high school or gymnasimn, with whom the 
director naraed by the crown ought to connult in all 
admiiiiatriitive and disciplinary matters, aa nearly all 
the pupils flre nobles; and finally, the like tutora for 
the district Bchools. 

The nohility elect the judiGiary for each county^ 
compoaed of the presidents, and three membera or 
jndge» for each civil oi* criralant tribunal; the distri'Ct 
jndgea, and their aesesaors or asf^iataut?, a canciliatory 
judge, called the judge of conficiencc, and a board to 
keep the heraldic recordn of the county. 

The ipeetings are triennial, being summoned by the 
governor. Such ordinary raeetinga rwke the neces- 
sary electiona of tlie various boards enumerated above. 
An extraordinary meeting of the nobility can be called 
together by the marshal of the coanty, with the per- 
miasion of the governor, who in hie. turn obtaina that 
of the minister of the interior,, and through him that of 
the sovereign. At any auch meeting, ordinary or 
estrftordinary^ only the wants of the reapecti^e county 
can form the siibjpf:t of deliberation ; and about them 
only petitions can be addressed to the sovereign. 

Hereditary nobility only takes a part in i*uch meet' 
ingB. A woman poaaeHsing in her own right landed 
property, can bestow her elective righta on her IwaV 
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son, or Bon-in-law. To te elected, a nobleman sS 
poasess oae hundred aerfs, with the requisite tiuantity 
of aoil for each, or three thougflnd desiatiu, or aboBp 
eight thousantl acres of land. He muBt be tweoty-oni 
years of age. 

The elective principle for the nobility waa ictrcH 
duced and regwlflted by Catherine IT., who bestow 
on Rueaia inapy of the bleasinga qf a wise government;, 
Catherine even intended to inau^urnte a kind of dBli- 
berativG assemblies for the nobilityj where mattera 
concerning the internal interests of the empire would 
liave been discussed, and the rctiultB of deli liberation 
Robmitted to the judgment of the aoverelgn. She 
called together notables from the nobility to Moscow, 
but having aqgn discovered that their deliberations did 
not {bvQVf any light on the ^uhjectg ^ubmLtled to them,' 
she dismissed thera with great official encomium. 

The nohiltty holds, or at least shares, if not the 
power, at least Ub adniimstration. But in this way 
also, aa depending' on the Czar and his special tools, 
the nobility is the moat esposed to the deadly malaria 
of deapotiam. Notwithstanding itti privilieges and stand- 
ing;, it enjoys no real independence, less even in 
certain degree than the class of burghers. 

Holdingj 0£ they do, all other adminiatrative offices — • 
which are not elective — -at the pleasure of the Czar, 
and depending on them^ not only for social position, 
but often for maintenance, individual nobles are otlen 
compelled to bear patiently, and with mute submiaaion, 
the most galling wrongs and inaulte. An outraged 
Bohle^ if bjs family has not any very promineat posi- 
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tton at comi, is sure not to find any redreaa, and to ba 
abandoned by liia kindred, as nobody will dare to 
oppose the vrraih of a powerful minister or favourite; 
every one being in tarn dependent on the good-will of 
tbe clique fiurrounding the aovepfiigti. The burgbere, 
who expect nothing from the direct action of the govern- 
ment, and are not linked with it aa offiee-holdcra, have 
more esprit ds corps in such emeTgenties, and exerciae 
it more boldly. The public aervice contributes gene- 
rally to the financial rain, or at least the embairaasinent 
of the nobility, who labour under the general diaeaae 
of their caste throughout the worldf that of lavishneas 
and of dissipation. 

Thus the nobility is in a false, ahnoTmal position, 
privileg-ed, to be aure, bat without enjoying an inde- 
pendence, and without dignity or freedom; and add to 
thia, that its numbers increase rather rapidly by the 
mechanism inherent in the organization of the govera- 
inentt Thna increases the number of &ocial drones, 
and worse yet, that of bloodsuckers, and men dissatiafied 
with their poaition. The whole acrvice, civil aa well aa 
mihtary, is divided, as it was naid in a preceding chap- 
ter, into fourteen classes of ranks. The five lower classes 
(No3. 14 to 10, incluaive) are open to those who are 
noblcB, or the sons of pei'3onal nobles, of higher burghers, 
phyaiciana, profeefiora^ or priests. The principal pri- 
vilegea of thesG classea oonfli^t in being exempt from 
Corporal punishment daring the period of aeryice. The 
next nuperior, or ninth claaa, gives the rights of per- 
Bonal nobility — as, for example, that of owning serfa^ 
without, however, transmitting them tosncceasora; and 





the €zBr and the people, of whose real confidence they 
deprived for ever. 

Whatever the so-called liberal or consHtntioDal 
forms wished or atlempted by the ttobility may be, 
ever carried through — which we judg« to be a perfect 
iraposaibility — that clasa will oever wholly re»i§:ii its 
various privileges. It will never put itself on an equal 
footing with the remainder of the nation. It will grant 
Toluntarily this or ihat coacesiBion, of more or less val 
but that IB not enough. 

The so-called liberal nohlM are no rarity in Hussia. 
There ia ft certain party, especially among the high' 
nohility or ariBtocracy, endowed with pare oligdrchi 
appetiti^fi. This party, ootwithstaudiDg an extern; 
varnish of liberalism, i^ as hoatile and as dangeroaa 
the real libertieB of the nation, ae is Czariam itsel£ I 
aim is to raiJ^e a certain number of families to a dignit 
etjuivfllcnt to that of the Eoglirth peers, and to niaki 
them independent of the despotic will of the C^ar, bi 
to maintain the existing oppression towards the rest 
the nobility and the people. Tlie great fomenters 
this fachoine arc the familiea of the Strogonoifiii and 8oni< 
others, aa Kiseleft; Menachikoff, &c. The StrcjgonoJfa a 
the descendants of wealthy merchants of Moscow^ whi 
in the sixteenth century^ made a cdmpact with Erma 
a celebrated chief of robbera, and, through him, con- 
quered Siberia, but have never since that time rendered 
any other prominent civil or military servicea to their 
iktherland. 

TJaeasineaH, dissatisfaction with the existing state of 
thingSf and fear of the future^ whatever it toay be, a: 
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the predominant feelings in the breasta of the greater 
number of the nobility. In common with that clas3 in 
other countries, they are overwhelmed with debt axid 
unable to keep pace with the material progress around 
them, which requires order, intellect, capital, and haitd,^. 
Commercial and industrial enterpriee is of course open 
and acceasible to the nobles. Many of tliera f^irra from 
the crown the monopoly of the sale of liquors. But 
with rara and very few individual excepliona, trade, 
iaduBtry, or manufactureaj form rather a cogOy pastima 
when indulged in hy a nobleman, aside from his other 
occupaliane and pursuita. The epirit of caste Is like- 
wise an impediment. Finally, the nobleman cannot 
cope with men for whom commercial and industrial 
enterprise is the sole and exclusive aim of life, and 
wh0| excluded hy the nobility from other more easy 
social positions, and prevented by the laws even from 
freely enjoying and making in their turn an ad libitum 
u^ of their wealth, look on & commercial noble &s on 
one who encroaches on their ground, and accordingly 
never sincerely fraternize with bim. Serfdom is like- 
wiflo a moral and a, material burden for the nobility^ 
and nil the raare so alnce the majority of them poasesB 
small or reduced fortunes. It is an element financially 
ruinoua, and Bocially menaoeB exploaion. In truth, 
numeroufi nobles revolvo iu their ininda the idea of 
giving up thdir eatated to the crown, for the payment of 
a perpetual rent. Thus distant cloodn gather d&rt and 
heavy from all directions around this caate. 

The position of the nobility i» to be Bincerely pitied. 
They wish and aspire for something better, and &till are 
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fatnlly fionderaned to tlie worst. They are continually 
pIJl^'^^ll Ivctwceii two fires. That of Czarism it reccivea 
in fuU, while it h loatheii by tiie ptlierclEiasefl, Among 
ilia noblemen many axQ aincerdy a^Iiaiued of being the 
scourges of deapotiKm, and the exlingiiishera of light, 
the pvopn^atDrg of darkoostt, nnd the principal tools 
tlio destruction of liberty at home and abi-oad. 

Italf williiig-ly and half by fatal compulaion, the 
nobility shai'e& in ihe satumaHft of despolisitn, still 
receiving the master's first kshea ou its huinhled head. 
Before history, and the genius of humanity and of 
KussiiL, it gt^nds inipeacfied for having wtih ita own 
handu worked out the moral and inteUectual debase- 
ment of tha nalioD. The burghers, the peasuntFy, the 
eerfd, ace and feel in it their iiumeciiate oppressor. 
Tboy Bee, feel, and experience, that mal venation, 
penality, corruption^ and all the most abject impurities 
vliteh Btill stamp the government and Che admiuietra- 
tion, ara the exclussre doing of the nofaiHly^ she being 
tho esdusire holder of all higher and lower offices. 
The real genuine iweopla find their caste cver^'where in 
the way. It surrounds them as by an hiMirniD an table 
wnll, coiupresaing pitilessly their practii:al erery-daj 
life, as well as every belter^ loftier impuli^ of the mind. 
The nobititr have even drawn a linu of separatioa in 
the Eocial intercourse hetM^en th^raselvea and the 
clergVt who to a certain degree form a separate cla^s, 
but who onaccpuat of iheir calling, have some approach 
to cducRlioQ, not only clerical^ but partly of a more 
geuend kind. 

As wo h*n already obseiredi the caste of nobles 
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'boB almost e^oluBive access to tlie existing mean? 
ftnd rcaourccB of education ; the admission to tLeru of 
other classes is esceptlonal, aad, on the whole, rather 
Bccidental. Thus the iiobke Lave ahaorbed fur their 
own benefit all the means and raya of the civilization 
exiatiiig jn Russia, and they aloae enjoy the poaslbiltty 
and the right to give utterance to an inteUect'ual life. 
They have posseGsion of the arena of culture, and they 
are presumed to repreaent it — to hold and to spread the 
light from the &acred beacon. But the glimmer in 
which tbey ehine h a cold and blinding mist, or a 
deceiving mirage. It is superficialj ammraing on the 
surface, like a will-o'-the-wisp. What the real, genuiaQ 
maaifestalion of Russian civilizatioa m.iy or will be, 
can only be appreciated and fairly judged when the 
whole people phnll be admitted to the Banctuary, when 
tbe now latent intellectual powers shall hlaze in their 
genuiae warmth and brilliancy, when, the concrete 
Russian mind will conqaer activity, life, and boundless 
development. 

Suspended between good and evil, between light and 
darkness, between life and death, irritated and exas- 
perated by the feeling of tbeir eocial annihilation^ by 
that of moral nothingness, and by the certainty of 
material and financial exhaustion, the greater part of the 
Bohility are torn inwardly by violent and desperate, 
but impotent rpgc. They cannot unite with the people 
againat the common opprcHSor, as the people distrust 
and e^'en despise them, and would neither answer nor 
follow any appeal they might put fovth. Full of hatred 
for Czarism and the Czar, they still uphold him with 
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one hand, nvhile digging with the other their common 
grave. If the social existence of the class is not to 
expire contemptibly, it moat finally light the pnrifying 
flame. Thus it will open up the future, bat, at the 
same time, will itself be consumed by the sacred fire, 
and perish socially in the work of initiation. 



CHAPTER VL 

THE CLBROr. 

In treating of the Eastern Church, or Greek Church, 
we nhall discuss no theological, dogmatical, or litur- 
gical questions. This church, at the present day, may 
be said to be eminently Slavic, since the Slavi consti- 
tute by far the greatest and most powerful portion- 
two thirds, at least — of the orthodox or true belierelrs. 
Thus the Slavic dialect is heard more than any other 
in the sacred services of the Eastern Church ; and 
among the Slavic race, and principally on Russian 
soil, has tlie independence of this church, from all 
foreign, hostile, or heathen influence, been secured and 
maintained. 

We now proceed to state the social position of the 
church and the clergy, their relation to the state and 
to the people, and the influence they have exerted and 
still exert on the latter. 

Christianity was introduced into Russia from Byzan- 
tium, and principally by the action of the Byzantine 
Emperors and their daughters, who, by marrying the 
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savage Ros (as the Russiana were called by tha 
Byzantine historians), tried to eoften their dangerous 
neighbours. Generally, it was through the women 
that Christianity waa intnoducfid, and spread among- 
the northern racea. Being a daughter af Byzantium, 
the Russian Church, very naturally held under the 
patriarch of Con&tantinopla,, and was at that early 
period wholly independent of any action or interference 
of the civil power of Russia, or of the power of the 
Grand-Duhea. After the fall of Constantinople into 
Turkijsh handsj one of the patriarchs fled to JIoscow, 
in tlie sixteenth centuiy, and thna a Patriarchate was 
established there. From this epoch, the llusgian 
Church, sheltered by the Eatioual iti dependence, has 
looked on herself as being at the head of the Eastern 
religioua family. The patriarchs of Moscow long con- 
trived to preserve the independence of the church from 
the encroachments of the civil power, not, however, 
mtho^t serious coUisiong with some of the Czars, and 
especially with Ivan the TerriblH (Groznoi), who even 
imprisoned and nearly put to death a patriarch. 

After the death of a palriarehj Peter the Great en- 
tirely abo'li&hed the whole institution, allowing no new 
election to be made ; and thus aiisumed a part of the 
power for himself and his succesaora. He instituted a 
board, under the name of the Sacred Synod, formed 
out of raetropolitans, archbiahopa, bishops, and some 
Iqwer memherg of the hierarchy, and appointed this 
Synod to attend to eccleaiaatical affairs of every kind. 
The declsiona of this body, in spiritual matters, are 
imderatood to be wholly independqat of \!a& xc&isiiss'SKt^ 
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ihe Czars. As to the administration, the power of the 
soriereigii is supreme. In the Synod, it is represented 
by the procurer, or imperial attorney, directing the 
deliberations and the administrative labours of the 
Synod. The Czars nominate the hierarchy, and the 
Synod gives them consecration. Peter the Great, 
and finally Catherine, took away from the clergy and 
the monasteries all their property, which was very 
large. The whole hierarchy is now supported by the 
government 

There are two classes of the clergy, — the white, or 
secular (so called from the colour of the dress they 
wear), and the black, or monks. Of the last the 
Eastern Church haa only one order, instituted by St. 
Basil the Great, one of the primiUve fathers of the 
CEcumenic Church. From among the white clergy, 
who must be married, the curates are taken, as are the 
other ranks of the hierarchy below the rank of bishop. 
All bishops must be unmarried, and monks. The 
members of the white clergy must be married, or at 
least engaged, before receiving the final consecration. 
But they cannot marry twice, and on becoming widow- 
ers are obliged to enter a monastery, or, as the phrase 
is : postryjon w monachy, be ahom into a monk — as 
the white clergy wear their hair and beard long. 
ThuB a priest takes most devoted care of his wife to 
the utmost of his means and power. It is therefore 
proverbial among the people to be as happy as a 
popadla, or the wife of a pope, which is the title of a 
priest, and is derived from the word papa. 

The white or married clergy form, in reality, a dis* 
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iract caste ; the mole children following, ganerally, 
tlie condition qf tlifi father. TJilg is, however, tLe 
result of usage rather than of law. Nay, they even 
intermarry amoog ihemselries. Thca the clergy form 
A ctasB somewhere hctween the nobility, the hourgeoisief 
and the people, — leas than thefirst^ and euperior to the 
two others. As a class, the clergy cannot entee the 
nobility on nn eyual footing; and that very few marri- 
ages hetween them take place, is, perhapfl, principally 
on account of the poverty of the priests. For the chil- 
dren of the clergy to enter the body and share thg 
occupations of the hurghera, would be looked on as a 
loas of caste. Few, therefore, of thia class enter the 
public EcrvicBj civil or military ; and, on the other hand, 
no nobleman ever takes "orders," with the exception 
of now and then an old military veteran retiring to 
monastic life. 

The code of law, the Swod Zakonojf, gives the fol- 
lowing; delioitions of the position of the clergy: — The 
monasteries and convents are divided into three classes^ 
and the dignity nnd precedency of their respective 
Abbots and Abbesses aecords with thia arrangement. 
The higher clerical hierarchy, fonned from the rnonks, 
consistfl of the Metropolitan, the Archhiahop, the 
Bishop, the Igumen or Abb^, &c. The titlcw of the 
viiite hierarchy are: Protopreshytep, Sxiperdeana, 
Deans, Presbyters, Pi'otodeacona, Deacons, Subdeacons, 
and enjnmon Prleat^ 

Any one who takes monastic ordcra must receive 
the permission of the Syiiod. The men must be thirty 
years of age — women, forty. If the eandidataa ^W.-^ 
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to the taxed class, that is, if they are burghers, pea- 
sants, or serfs, they must produce a permisBion irom 
their special superior. 

Married persons, or those not divorced, cannot take 
orders unless both parties do it, and when there are no 
children under age. 

One can leave the order by permission of the supe- 
riors, and return to the social class to which he belonged 
before. For seven years, however, he cannot live in 
the country where he was a monk, nor in either of the 
two capitals. 

Monks are not exempted from military service, from 
the capitation tax, and from corporal punishment. 
They cannot own villages of serfs, or carry on trade. 

The order of the white clergy can be entered by any 
one, with the exception of serfs. The wives and chil- 
dren of the clergy enjoy the privileges of this clasfii, 
though they may personally belong to a lower order. 
Thus the children of priests, with few exceptions, are 
not obliged to look for another social position. They 
are exempt from military service. 

A prie3t can abandon his vocation and return to 
worldly life by the permission of the SjTiod. (A 
Roman Catholic priest never can.) Such a one re- 
turns to the social class to which he previously 
belonged, but he cannot enter the public service until 
ten years after his renunciation. 

In all religious and disciplinary affairs the clergy 
are subject to and judged by their own hierarchy. In 
civil matters the case comes before the civil court, 
ssaisted by a deputy clergyman. Deacons and common 
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priests are not liable to corporal iranishment Clergy- 
men cAonot own e&tAlies or serf^ except when they are 
bom nobles, or are decorated nith a dbtinclion bestow- 
ing nobJHly. They can own houses in cities. Mid 
fiums in villages, but they cannot; carry on trade. If 
the children of clergymen enter the military or civil 
serrice, they enjoy the privileges conferred on the chil- 
dren of personal nobles. 

The lioman Catholic and ihe Graeco-Annenian 
clergy enjoy the same legal privileges ah the orthodox. 
Each possesses its own special hierarchy, whose deci- 

ieiDiis nmat be confirmed by the sovereign. The Pro- 
testant clergy, M'hieh consists principally of Lutherans 

land Calrinidtj, have a hierarchy according to tbeir 
own special organization. Those wiahiag to he or- 
dained are obliged to go throug-h a whole course of 
ProtesEant theological studies, in one of the Itiiasiaji 
Universities, and then to pass an examination before 
their own auperlori. No one can be a. preacher under 
twenty-five years of age. ExceptionB are allowed bj 
the special permission of the Minister of ihe Interior. 
It i3 under the control of this admioistrative depart- 
ment that all the denominations not orthodox or 
Graeco-Russiaa are placed. Individuals subject lo the 
capitation tax tniHt be fumiabed wi[h an exemption 
from it before their ordination. Foreigners most have 
the perraission of tha minister to preach, or to be 
settled over parishes. 

The afiiairs of the Lutheran Church are administered 
by canaistories, all of whose members take the oath of 
fidelity to the govereigu. Though a Protestant elai 
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man be not noble bom, yet as long as he remains in 
this vocation, he enjoys the rights of personal nobility, 
and thns is exempted from the capitation tax. Hoosea 
in cities, owned and inhabited by them, are free from 
military quartering and from taxes. The Protestant 
clergy have the right to organize a fund for their 
widows and orphans, with the permission of the respec- 
tive consistories and of the minister. 

They cannot carry on trade, or be artisans or 
mechanics. They cannot be attorneys in lawsuits not 
their own, or those of their wives and children ; neither 
can they be guardians of orphans without a special 
permission of the consistory. In matters concerning 
their clerical condition, they are subject to the disci- 
pline of their hierarchy; in all others they are under 
the action of the general laws. When in a criminal 
affair an arrest of a clergyman is to be made, the con- 
sistory is to be instantly made acquainted with it. They 
cannot be subjected to corporal punishment. The 
widows and children of the Protestant clergy enjoy all 
the privileges of personal nobles, with the exception of 
those bom after the father has renounced the order. 
Widows and children enjoy for one year the income of 
the departed clergyman. One abandoning the order, 
and not being either a hereditary or personal noble, is 
obliged to select a new mode of life, and become 
inscribed in a corporation according to his choice. A 
clergyman can be dismissed and degraded by a criminal 
verdict, as well as for the transgression of his duties, 
and by the judgment of his special hierarchy. A 
clergyman, condemned to death, or to an infamous 
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paniaTiment; as', for example, to tha p2etma (a kind of 
whip whfcli now i^enerally replaces tbe knout), or to 
the mines, or to be branded — even If afterward he 
shoiiM be pardoned, cannot reeover his clerical stand- 
ing, or the privileges connected with it. 

The clergy of the Greek or Russian Church are 
educated in ecdeaiaatical schools^ kept hy monkii, in 
monaaterieg, to which Bchoola children of all other 
clasBsa have likewise acceea. The regular theological 
ia&tructltm is given there in separate classes. Cliildren 
of prieats can frequent other public schools; — the Gym- 
nasia and Universities ; and generally, next to the class 
of the nobles, they liave the eaeieat access to the means 
of inatruction and education. 

The number of dioceses of the orthodox church 
amounts to nearly seventy, and that ia nI»o about tha 
number of ArchbishopH, Brshops, and Hufifragana. 

The orthodox clergj"-, both the white and the monka, 
exert a powerful infiuence on tha minds of the people, 
and principally on those of the burgherfl ftnd peasants^ 
This influence has ita principal eouree in historyr and 
in the nationality of the church and of the clergy. The 
church haa more than once ralfled the spirit of the 
people in epncha of national distreaBj and has preserved 
and nursed the feeling of nationality during the cen- 
turiea of foreign supremacy. During the Tartar domi- 
nation of nearly three centuries, the church rendered 
to the nation not only tha spiritual servico of comfort 
and consolation, hut to a great degree preaerved tha 
national tongue from the inipiire admixture of the 
foreign dialect. Whatever may have heeu vi- M^sA. 




time ttie mental activily of Russia, it was litaltedr an 
exclusively concentrated in the churchy In tliese 
labours lbs Russian churcli, quite diEferently (row. t 
of tliG whole of remaining Europe, did not use a foreign 
tong-ue, but that of the pKople. Thus It not only pra- 
i^iorved the Dational language from detcrinratioo, but 
the church nltme contributed tg give to it & higher 
development iitid life. All the writlnga of the fathera 
of the primitive church were, at an early epoch, 
tmnskted into the SlaTO-Rttssian, and thus its inborn 
elasticity was developed. From the time of the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the ehurcbincn and monks 
wrote (.heir records and chronicled eventa, in general, 
in the vernacTilflr. ThuB UuBsia, aione^ has ancient 
chroiiieka in bet own tonguo, a fact of which no other 
tiaiion can boast. To-day even the purest, the most 
vigoroas language is that used by the churcli, and no 
one can know well ita powers and flexibility who has 
uot studied it at the nbovc-nientioned aoarces. 

In the great atniggSe to overthrow the Tartar eupre- 
macy, the church powerfully inflamed the national feel- 
ings, amalgamating them, with those of the religion. 
In the wars with the Poles, the clergy, the monka, 
often contnhuted to atir up the people snd to repulae 
the invaders, aa in the aiege of Wi'clkic Liiki, Smolensk, 
&c* During the epoch of the pretenders in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, when Moscow and 
nearly the whole of KnsH.ia was conquered and overrnn 
by the Poles, and when thus, for Bome time, they ruled 
the country, the clergy stimulated the people to oppose 
ibe menming foreign domiDationj as aiming to 
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tluce Roman Catholicism; and wben Minin, the botcher, 
aod tliB Priitee Pojarati, raised the cry of independence 
in Moscow, and in Nijnoi Kovgorod, the clern^ were 
foremast to echo it, and again contributed mightily to the 
reconquering' of the natiooal indepoodeuoe.* In theee 
eventBj a^d In the exclusive nationality of the church, 
are the roots of its influence over the people. 

The nobility at large, though externally respectful 
toward the clergy, yet Ireep tliem at b diatftuee; and 
there exists no intimate intercourse betweea the two 
claasea. Tlie contrary is the case with thei bonrgeoiaie 
and the poasAnts. At their hearth the priest, the monk, 
is treated with cordiality, and meets with Tespeet. The 
religious aa well as the national tie unites them strongly. 
In the clergj-men, the people at large have entire eonft- 
deijce, but not ao in the nobility or in the offieiala. With 
the clergy the people live a common life — with the 
clergy they share sorrows and Bufferinge, and bear a 
common oppression. 

Like everything else in RuB^sia, the church h op- 
preesed by despotic power, and the clergy by the social 
strata overlaying it, Peter the Great annulled the in- 
dependence of the clergy; and, aince tbia first stroke, 
the all- absorbing action af deepotisin has pressed down 
and enished the church more completely. It niuBt ba 
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said, however, that the influence of the sovereign ex- 
clusivelj concerns temporal matters, and therefore the 
Emperor is in nowise the spiritual chief of the church, 
nor can he, in any way, decide or interfere with spiri- 
tual, dogmatic, or strictly ecclesiastical disciplinaty 
affairs. In this respect, a sovereign of England is 
more a chief of his church than a Russian autocrat of 
his. For instance, the Gorham case, lately decided in 
England by the sovereign or her council, in Russia 
could uever come officially hefore the Emperor. With 
his power, notwithstanding its intensity, he cannot 
touch spiritual or theological questions. But in all 
other matters, the clergy and the hierarchy are wholly 
reduced to nothingness, and are totally subject to the 
will of the Czar. The common disciplinary decisions 
of the Synod must be submitted to the sovereign. 

To avoid what the jealousy of despotism calls a 
scandal, or rather to cut off a contaminating influence 
which might extend over other subjects, no free dis- 
cussion of any matter is really allowed to the church. 
The bishops must be very circumspect and cautious in 
their spiritual and administrative action. They, too, 
are subject to the investigation of the secret police or 
spies, and may thus easily be ruined. Salaried by the 
government, they are kept in absolute subjection ; and 
those who are too spirited receive, either directly, se- 
cretly, or officially, through the Synod, friendly or 
emphatic admonitions. Any discussion about the moral 
power and influence of the church is looked on as too 
likely and too easily susceptible to go beyond bounds ; 
thus it is suspected, or rather prohibited, in writing as 
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well AS speect. Even the pulpit, that acanty reaourca 
of the cbureli, 13 jealously wntclied over. Thua nei- 
tlier the Bupreme raelropolitan, cor the humblest per^ 
aon, can move freeLy in his own clement. The monas- 
teries are nnder the same preysure. The choice or 
eelection of the abbot [Igumen) muflt be made by tliem 
agreeably to the vvhima of tbe governmeat. They are 
nnder control, as is STery other corporation, and aro 
Bometimea treated very roagbly and witli great seve- 
rity. With aU this the sovereign, ami the whole effi- 
cial awflrro, show all the external aigng of deference to 
tLo Pope or -Baiiuschka, &9 a priest ia commonly called. 

We have said abovu that none, or scarcely any 
social intercourae exists betweea the nobility and the 
clergy. The prieata select their wives from among 
their own class, or from atnong the lower bui-ghere or 
peasantry, who fli'e iiot admitted into tlie Boeiety of 
even the lowest nobility. Thua the clergy, being 
both in the city and in the country excluded from the 
paliicc and the chateau, very naturaUy fall back upon 
the other clagscs, by whom they are treated with re- 
spectful deference. 

The clergy are far from being eatisfied with form- 
ing such a limited ea&te. For their children tliey wish, 
very naturally, for a more enlarged hortzou, from which 
they are crowded out, as much by the institationH of 
the country aa by its conventional uaago. They are, 
very naturally, dieaffected and diaaatiafied ; and this 
diasfttisfaction with the existing state of things g;rows 
stroDgec and stronger in proportion aa their oppresaion 
aud the aiipiratiou for emancipation increase. 
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The only fbll liberty, protection, and firm tup; 
enjoyed by tlie clergy imdeT the goverament, i^ io the 
penecalion of heretics aod difi,4eiiters from the ortho- 
dox church. These ranotis aectariana have a etroiig 
vitftlity,, notwithstnndtug the preasnre exercised uptm 
thenu They are equally obnoxioua to the chnrcb and 
(o the crown: they form Tarioua sects, composed of 
bnrg'heTa and peaaauta, with very few nohles. Some of 
them do not believe lo any re^lar clergy at all j and 
tfaeHe are looked oo as the worst. Others have no higher 
hieran:hy beyond their parsons ; these are called storo- 
wierlft/ — old believers. Others are icoDocIasta ; and 
fltill others hflve raridua names ; as, duhohorlsif — in- 
Bpired, malskany, sktjptsi/, &c. They are most gene- 
rally quiet and active people, but very fanaticaL Tem- 
perate and abatemioua — moat of them use no epirituoua 
liqnorfl. whatever — they are thus in good circumstances. 
By the law they are excluded from holding' elective 
oScOB in the municipal or rural communes, where they 
live mixed with the orthodox. They re*lly mast be 
looked upon as forming the only true Independents in 
Ruatiia, since to their religious ideas they join those of 
polilicBl independence. Their political notions are re- 
publican ; and the Czar, aa well as the nobility, is 
odiouB to them ; they are principally averae to the 
military sci-vice, Diaperaed and acattcred through the 
Gmpire, they find the people more tolerant towards 
tliem than the government They thus maintain a 
continual social forjnentation, whose activity ia in- 
cre&ciing, and mayacc^uire a high importance Lu fulura 
emergencies. 
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From all this it resnlts, tha* neither religion in it- 
self nor the atate-cturch and clergy, form aucli atrong- 
holds and propg of abBOlutigm, &nd of the division into 
castes ia Ru^da, aa is perbaps the case in otlier coun- 
tries of Europe. Oa the eontraiy, tie clergy, and 
alwve all, tlie moiaks, are rather a menacing- cloud on 
the aytoenitic horizon ; and the autocracy is aware of 
this fact. Not that it can he expected that the imti- 
ative of general emancipation will ever issue from the 
order of the prieathood ; but whenever it shall corae, 
the elet'gy will rather foster than oppose it, provided that 
it bear, what is beyond a doubt, a national character. 
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There ia a current and rather wide-spread fa]iacy, 
propagated by -n-TiteTa belonging to rarious nations, 
about the absence in the Russian social system of a 
LourgsoiBia or tisra 6lat. Thia misrepresentation is 
baaed principally on the erroneous notion, that whoever 
ia not a noblcmanj is, ipse facto, a seri' or slave. As 
to such pcraone being' slaves^ we have ahown in a 
former ehnptfir Mpon the aobilify, that potwithBtanding^ 
their auperior pocial position, and the privileges and 
difltinctions enjoyed by tbera, and hy which they are 
surrounded, 5n tlieir real relations with the antocracy, 
the nobility finally fihare the common lot, and join 
with the other elaasea In dragging along the iron yoke. 



The Czar ia, la principle, an ftbsoluto UQ&ccountabli 
master, as well over tha person of a nobleman, as over 
that of a burgher,, a peasant, or a serf. Ilia power is 
faf more abaolute over the nobility than that of the 
nobility ovet ttieir peaaantry. The bourgeoisie in 
Kusaia are bIso subject to this power in the same way 
as the nobility, who prec'cde tbid cliLBa in the social 
Bcale. But the class of citizeas ia circumscribed by 
the nature of thig descending gradation, and thtts 
crowded into a closer aad narrower arena, and is more 
heavily shackled, and to a greater degree oppreised 
and deprived of individuality and liberty, in body aa 
well afl in mind. In a social order, founded exclusively 
On the complication and combination of what is called 
privilege, the pressure becomes more and more galling' 
as we dcdceod to the lower grades. 

Thua to a certain degres the position of tho bour- 
geoi,»ie in Russia, as will be shown hereafter, dtl!ers 
iiomewhat from that of the correaponding class in other 
countries. Bnt still it ts of the same hind, though in 
a more depressed state; sharing partly tbe common 
deficiencies, hut endowed with other different charac- 
teristics of its own, which render it superior to the 
narrow and contracted spirit so deeply rooted in 
European bourgeoisie generally. 

In Russia^ therefore, the bourgeoisie forma a middle 
claas, just aa it doea elaBwhere. It stands there between 
the nobility and the peasantry. In this central position, 
through ita well defined, well circumscribed corpora- 
tion, CLtUcd legally the merchant clafis, the bourgeoisie 
touches slightly the heights of tho reserved privileges 
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proper to tlie nobility ; while, on the other aide, it 
mmgks and altnoaC disappears in the genuine people. 
Thiis^ if by some reatrictsd privileges it ia a little raised 
atove the latter'a forfutiej ou the whole^ it Bupporta, in 
Common with those bemeath it, the godnl and moral 
preasure wei§;hin^ down upon both from the cniahmg; 
Haperposition of a, higher caate, and from the all-stifling 
power of despotism. 

In the official language the whole dasa is called citi- 
zerwhurgliers. They live in citien, towns, aod boroughs, 
ail under similar organLzationsj devoted excluaively to 
trade, manufacturea, and other working professions. 
There they ai'e governed by inatttutiona of a com- 
munal nature aa respects tteir fundamental organtara 
and structure. 

The legal or civil poeition of the brmrgeoieie as a 
'whole, as well aa in the parts into which it ia legally 
subdivided, ia aa followiB, according to the definitiond 
of the law by which the hourgeoisie ia pieced out into 
many and various classifications and auhdivisiona; 

Ac<Mjrding, thetif to tha law, swod zakanow^ the 
citizen burghers of any city, town, or borough, are : 

1. Thoae bom. in it, or those who have settled there, 
eatablidhed in any business, eib tradearaen, artisana, &c. 

2. Persona poasessing houaes, lots, or any description 
of real estate in the locality. 3. Thoae registered in 
one of tho ihree guilds, or any other local corporation. 
4. All those who, in the city where they live, have 
fulfilled duties of pereoaal aervice, who are recorded 
in the general register, and have accordingly paid the 
eomnmnal tasea. 
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This body of citizen burghers is divided into Tariooa 
classifications, as follows, thus: 1. The class of the 
corporation legally called merchants, kupetseheskoe 
soslowie. All of tliem must be inscribed in one of the 
three guilds. 2. Respectable citizens. 3. Citizen 
burghers not inscribed in any of the guilds ; artisans, 
mechanics, belonging to special handicraft corporations. 
4. Freemen, such as discharged soldiers, emancipated 
oerfs, and all others of free condition not belonging to 
any special corporation, but registered in the general 
one of the city inhabited by them. 5. Workmen, and 
all other inhabitants owning houses in cities, but not 
registered in the general, or in any of the npecial cor- 
porations, can, if they choose, be called citizen burghers, 
without, however, losing their privileges, if from the 
order of the nobility, or acquiring those of burghers, if 
still belonging to rural communes. 

The three guilds into which the merchant class is 
divided are formed according to the amount of capital 
employed and declared by those wishing to get an 
inscription, on which an interest of about six per cent. 
is to be paid yearly into the treasury. The sum neces- 
sary for an inscription in the first guild is abodt twenty 
thousand dollars — for the third or lowest, about six 
thousand. 

Aside from this order of merchants, all other 
burghers form a general body, whatever their trade 
or occupations. A handicrafii corporation is formed of 
masters, foremen, and apprentices. The members of 
such a corporation* are either for life or temporary. To 
the Srst heiong those bom as dtizen burghers ; to the 
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Second, foreign arlisoDs, free peasants, aa ivell as aerfs 
who have learrted tbs special baDdicxuftf or are received 
.»mong the masters in the corporatioiij being; thus in- 
' Scribed for a certain lime, without, haivovcr, bcilonging 
to the general clasd of citizen hurgherd. The hoily of 
■workmen ia eorapoaed of all registered ic the records of 
the town, and not l>eloDglng to any of the ahove-men- 
tioned clasi^es, of mea uaiit for the military service, 
or those having finished it, of foreign immsgrants, 
arttsana, or apprentices, hut excluding those of bad 
character, and all thoae expelled for bad hebaviour, or 
for the non-pajmsnt of communal taxes, or the evading 
to ful£l peraonal dutiea. 

Any one enjoying the right to make a selectiou of a 
corporation, tradsj or occupiation for life, can enter tlie 
claea of citizen burghers, abandoning thus bis infenoT 
poaltiou and paasing over to the auperior one. For thia 
he must be legally and officially accepted by the eom- 
munity which ha wishes to join. Exceptions exist for 
aorae artisans ivhere the legal assent of the community to 
theact of admigaioa. it) not necessary. Thua, forexaraple, 
cloth- weavers, dyera and dressers, and machinists, can 
join a general city corporation or community, without 
obtaining the formality of its afiaent. 

Free or crown peasants can join the corporation of 
burghers individually or with their families, and eo 
can rural comnmnes, if they are traderSj mechanics, 
artisans, or manufacturers, but not: m agriculturists. 
Individuals passing thu3 from ono state to another 
muet obtain the assent of the (iummune which they 
abandon, aa well es the acceptance of that which thej 
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This body of citizen burghers is divided into variotis 
classiQcations, as follows, thus: 1. The class of the 
corporation legally called merchants, Jcupetscheskoe 
soslowie. All of them must be iascribed in one of the 
three guilds. 2. Respectable citizens. 3. Citizen 
burghers not inscribed in any of the guilds ; artisans, 
mechanics, belonging to special handicraft corporations. 
4. Freemen, such as discharged soldiers, emancipated 
perfa, and all others of free condition not belonging to 
any special corporation, but registered in the general 
one of the city inhabited by them. 5. Workmen, and 
all other inhabitants owning houses in cities, but not 
registered in the general, or in any of the special cor- 
porations, can, if they choose, be called dtizen burghers, 
without, however, losing their privileges, if from the 
order of the nobility, or acquiring those of burgha*8, if 
still belonging to rural communes. 

The three guilds into which the merchant class is 
.divided are formed according to the amount of capital 
employed and declared by those wishing to get an 
inscription, on which an interest of about six per cent. 
is to be paid yearly into the treasury. The sum neces- 
sary for an inscription in the first guild is abodt twenty 
thousand dollars — for the third or lowest, about six 
thousand. 

Aside from this order of merchants, aU other 
burghers form a general body, whatever their trade 
or occupations. A handicraft corporation is formed of 
masters, foremen, and apprentices. The members of 
such a corporation' are either for life or temporaiy. To 
the Brst belong those bom as citizen burghers ; to the 
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jnd^ foreign artisiQng, fi^e peasanta, as well as serfs 
who have learned tte special handicraft, or are i^eceived 
among the masters ia the corporation, being' thus in- 
scribed for a certain lime, without, however, belonging- 
to tlie general clasa of citizen burghera. The body o( 
workmen la composGd of all registered in the rccord9 of 
the town, and cot belonging to any of the Jibofe-Jneo- 
tloned cksdcs, of men unfit for the military aervice, 
or those having finished it, of foreign immigrants, 
arttBftna^ or apprentieea, but excluding tboao of had 
character, and all tho&e expelled for bad bebavloar, or 
for the non-payment of communal taxes, or the evading 
to fulfil personal duties. 

Any one enjoying the right to make a selection of n 
corporationf trade^ or occupatLon for life, can enter the 
clasfl of citizen hurghera, abandoning thus bis inferior 
position and passing over to the aaperior oae. For this 
he must be legally and officially accepted by the com- 
■'BQnaity which he wishes to join. Exceptions exist for 
Bome artisana where the leg'al aBsent of the community to 
the act of admiggion is not necessary. Thua, for example, 
elath-weavera, dyers and dressers, and machiniats, can 
'join a general city corporation or community, without 
obtaining the formality of it3 a.Haent. 

Free or crown peasants can join tl^e corporation of 
btirghcFB individually or with their families, and eo 
can rural cotnmunc?, if they are traders, mechanics, 
artiaians, or manufacturera, but not as agriculturists. 
Individuds pasaing thus from one stats to another 
must obtain the assent of the commune which they 
abandon, as well as the acceptance of that which they 
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enter. When ihia ia to tw done Ly a whole mral coiu^ 
munity, the permii^siaii of tha ^ovcrniticnt is neceasaiy. 
Widows and daughters of free peasant-i cats, under cer* 
taid conditions, become incorporated among the citizen 

Independent agriculturists (a Itind of frw yeomei), 
B3 well S3 emancipated serfs, can join a city corporation 
with ita asaent 

Jewa, an well as Beceders from the state or the or- 
thodox Graeco-Ru3Jiian church, can only join corpora- 
tions in trans-CaucAsian cities. Asiatic nomadee^ of all 
races and kinds, Kirgiaeg, &c, can, nt their choice, 
enter any city corporation whatever, and no objection 
can lie rmHcd to this by the commune. 

The following are the rights and the eompositioa of 
a municipal commune: — Ita menkhsra can hold legal 
meetings for the debating and settling of objects of 
general interest, necessity, and ntility. So says tho 
code of law, Bwad zakornno, Theae meetings are either 
general, formed collectively by all the vnrioiia members 
of the general city corporation, or special, for each 
special corporation ; as, for example, for meTchants, 
burghorfl, or workmen. A general meeting ia held 
every three years, being called together by the gover- 
nor of the county, and presided over by the mayor, 
who is called golowa^ or head. The legal age for the 
exercise of the right of voting is twenty-fivo years. At 
such triennial meetinga, the community elects memberB 
for it& internal administration, — as tho mayor, the com 
mon council, caiicd duma, the magistracy or board o: 
aldermen, a apecial board for affairs relating to artieana, 
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a board to supmnteni the recruiting of soldiers, niiid a. 
boarfl of deputiea to look over the adminiatratire ac- 
Coontg, 

The comraanity of any city can erect a commuoal 
bank according to tte preaeriptions of special lawH. 

No citizen bwrgher can be deprived of his standing 
or gpecial privileges otherwiae than by the; verdict of a 
criminal tribiHial, In all civil f& well as crimiaftl 
matters, if both the parties arc of the same class, tbe 
caae cornea first before the board of magiatratee. 

Merchants of the first guild, or their children, when 
the parents have belonged for twenty-five years Wo- 
temxptedly to the guild, have the right to enter the 
civil or military service under the same conditiona as 
the children of personal nobles. Merchants of the 
secflnd guild, or their children, cannot enter the civil 
service at all, and the military only as volunteers | 
that is, 'n'lth the riglit to \w.ve it ag&in at any time. 
All other merehantfl, citizen burghers, or their chiidren, 
are not admitted into the civil sen'ico on any condition 
whatever, and when they enter the military, do not 
enjoy any privilege whfitever, but are treated like all 
the common recruits. A citizen burgher registered in 
one of the three guilds is free from the general recruit- 
ing to which all other burghers are aubject. He also 
dopa not pay to the state the capitation ta^, called 
podusclinoe (from the fioul), m be slready pfty^ an 
interest on the capital for which he is inscribed in the 
guild. All other commercial taxes are paid by the 
burghers in common with the rest of the inhabitantSni 
Any citizen bnrgher can own bouses or other real estate 
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situated in cities or villages, or lots of naked land,— 
that is, land* without serfs. Citizen hurghers not in- 
scribed in any guild, but owning houses in cities valued 
above five thousand dollars, ore obliged to register their 
names at. least in the third guild, and pay the interest 
on their capital. Such bouses can he owned by widows 
or unmarried daughters of the class of merchants, but 
on condition of registration in a guild. Merchants can 
belong to and be registered in rural communities ac- 
cording to certiun prescriptions of the law. 

If a merchant, or in general any citizen burgher, 
inherits landed estates with serfs on them, the serfs are 
to he sold immediately to the crown domains at the 
average price of from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred dollars the soul, the right of owning serfs 
being reserved exclusively to the nobility. The citizen 
burghers can be deprived of their property only by the 
judgment of a civil tribunal. 

Ko citizen burgher registered in the general, or in 
any of the special corporations, can step out of it and 
abandon the city where he is incorporated by settling 
in another, without the assent of the community or the 
[iermission of the government Any citizen burgher 
can pass into the close corporation of the merchants, 
on declaring the amount of capital required to be in- 
scribed in one of the three guilds, and paying to the 
treasury the interest thereon. 

Each community can exclude any member under 
criminal condemnation, or of notorious bad character. 
The city of Moscow has alone the privilege of giving up 
Buch individuals to the government, either as recruits, 
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to ba rec1[onc(3 aa furniahed in any future levy, or for 
the cglgniziitigii of Siberia. Children of such convicts, 
ubovc fourteen years of age, huve the option either to 
follow the father or to remaJii in the commnmty. 
Minors not having a mother, never follow the parent 
when sent to Siberia. 

Above all the subdiTiisiona of the bonrgeoiaie, and 
thua above the tlo^e copporation of the merehauta — even 
those of the first guild — rises the legal privilegfe of the 
respectable citizen, potchobioi ^razdanm. This is a 
privilege aither enjoyed for life, or hereditary. Chil- 
dren! of personal pobles become hereditary ri^spectable 
citizens. 

One who, in virtue of the social poHition of his father 
aa a. merchant of the fir^t guild, or as a savant, a 
phyaician, &c., haa acquired the right to complete a 
course of gtudieg in one of the univeruitiefi of the empiro, 
can petition the government to be included in the daag 
of respectable citLsens, on producing testimonialti of 
having Sniijhed the higher studies, and of good conduct 
dnring his etay at the university. The Game ia con- 
ceded to artists when they produce teatiraoniala from 
the national academieij of art; to children of merchants 
of the first and second guilds, who have passed with 
ij^perial distinction through the studied) of the universitiBB, 
to pupils of apecial commercial achoola, to artists who 
are foreigners by birth, &c. 

At first Bight it would eeera. Iauda.ble, that laborious 
and well occaniplishcd studies, m well as artistical dis- 
tinction, should open the door to a higher graJe in the 
eoclal scale, fiut on more close consideration, thia 
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apparent liberality losea greatly in ibi character. It 
is deprived of tbe lofty spirit of vniTersality, which 

nlone ninkea auch distinction praiseworthy* It has tte 
narrowness inherent in exceptiona aad uiiperpositiooa. 
It IB a privilege conceded to one already privileged. 
It e^tcltideft liere, as it doea eveiywhere, the loan of 
geniua, who by accident ia not bom in a certain privi- 
leged cradle. It reduces to ecme few what Qiig;bt to 
be accessible to all. It is thus restricted, narrow, and 
exclufiit'e. Vainly is it repreaented as being a Btimiilns 
to the acquisition of social dlfitinction by intellectual 
labour, by mental accomplishments. It is po but 
partially in a very limited way. It has the whole 
emell of cacte, instead of having the elevated character 
of being for the benefit of the whole people. It shuta 
out the poor, the unprotected by purse or patronagia. 
It is Htfflo and musty in its nature, rather than bright 
and sereno, aa ought to be a genuine incitement of true 
oivilizatiou, securing welil-dei^erved social superiority 
and consideration. 

Members of the merchant clasa,, on whom the 
government haa conferred tho honorary title of com- 
tuercial or manufacturing coiinclUora, if they have 
never aufi'ered any erlmiual indictment, and never 
failed in busincsH, can themselvea, as can their widows, 
rise into the claee of hereditary respectable citizei^a* 
So can merchanta, who have belonged uninteiTuptedly 
for ten years tn the firHf^ and for twenty to the second 
guild. Any One who has obtained the diploma o( 
doctor or of master from any of the Russian Univerai- 
ttes, can petition the government to he included in the 
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claBS of tereditary reapecEable citizens; artists and 
special pupils of the Academy of Arts have aleo this 
ngLt on preseoting their diploma of membership. 
Foreigners living in Russia, if they are savaiiB, artistB, 
mercliants, or ownerg of extenaive marmfacturing esta- 
bHstmients, if they become Ruasian subjects, and Jiave 
already belgnged for ten years to the dasa of personal 
rOHpect*b]e citizens, have tl)e right to petition for 
admiagion Into the hereditary claaa of the ttame title. 
The rig^lits and privileges of recipcctable citizent^ con' 
fiiflt in liberating them fcom the eapitation tax, podusch- 
no?, from the recrtiitnient, from corporal puiiishraent 
by either civil or military juJgment, from having' their 
head shaveJ during arrest and pending trial. All the 
rest of the bourgeoisie, in criminal aa well an in police 
BffutrB, are subjeet to personal punishment, int^icCed by 
rods, 2>olki, or the cRt-o'-nine- tails, pirtma. 

Below the bourgeoisie, with all the above enumerated 
aubdiviaionB and various special corporationa, from that 
of the merchanta down to that of the worltraen, there 
exiHts ft still inferior class, called that of the suburban 
inhabitants, not aepnrately incorporated, but adminiS' 
tered by the boards of the city to which they belong. 
It ia composed principally of agriculturiHta or day- 
labourers, who thua form the laat link between the 
bourgecifiie and the peasflutB. All other perionR living 
in any city by special pcrmiaaion, and devoted to trade, 
or artisaus, ar@ called aimplj inhabitants or citizenia, 
z^lel^ obi/walfl, fi-om hyumt, to fi*equent. 

This in a condensed outline of the legal ind social 
position of the Ruasi&n boureeoi^ie. In surveying the 
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wEole, some more minute and less interesting deti^ 
have been omitted. Being a distinct body, the boar- 
geoisie form their own boards or committees of internal 
adminUtration. But these committees are ander the 
direction of the government, exercised by the governor 
of the county, by the chief of police, who is generally 
a resigned military officer, and in judicial affairs l^ 
the government attorney and his assistants, striaptschu 
The recorder of the triennial meetings is elective. By 
the nature of the above enumerated divisions into 
which the inhabitants of every municipal community 
are cut up, and as a result of the existing numerous 
classes, and of the minute definitions of the position and 
of the rights of each, — from all this arises the obligation 
to keep up a kind of precise heraldic record for each 
special corporation, nay, even for each family; and 
such a recorder, called ataroat or elder, is elected by 
the community. The inhabitants of the larger cities 
elect for their internal administration of justice a kind 
of arbiter, as well as judges in each ward; likewise a 
board for directing and distributing the quarters &r 
garrisoned or transient soldiers. In such cities there 
are architectural boards, elected for directing the con- 
struction of new houses ; guardians and superintendents 
of public municipal buildings, as well as of private 
ones. Further, there are members and directors of the 
establishments of public credit and of banks, where 
they exist Thus, for example, in Petersburg, there 
being a special commercial bank, issuing bills, its 
operations are directed by a special board elected by 
the merchant class, but presided over by a nominee of 
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the goveminent. In largo comnierciat cities, special 
Commercial tribunalfl are likewiae elected, as are the 
members of the boards of quarantine, brokers^ uotariea 
public, auctioneers, aasayerg, and, in Peteraburg, a 
committifie to direct and watch over the public ex- 
change; thei"e is, however, not much jobbing, aa 
foreiga stocks are prohibited from being qiiotedi and 
the domeatic ones are not 60 numerous and fluctuating 
as to attract and stir up the gambling passion. The 
operations on the exchange are, for the most part, 
purely commerciaL 

In all these general as ■ffcU as epfleial elections, 
nobles owning houaea in cities, which they generally 
do, hut not inacribed in the guilds, can participate only 
by fiilfilling the formnTity of entering one of the guilds, 
and then they can be elected to any office within the 
range of the bourgeoisie. But no public functionariee 
of the govemment, even If owners of houses, can be 
elected to any municipal office. In this sort of official 
contact with the noblesse, the bonrgeoiaie maintains ita 
ground rather proudly nnd haughtily. A& the class of 
citizens are not admitted to enjoy any right or priid- 
lege of the nobility, and cannot meet the nobility any- 
■fftpre on equal footing, they do not feel at oU honoured, 
as do generally the hourgemisie of other countriesj by 
this participE(tion of the nobles in the special rigbta re- 
served to the buTgbers. Accordingly, though a noble- 
man may have the right to be elected to a municipal 
office, he h pretty sure to fail in his attempt. Such 
things have been tried, and almost always nnsuccess- 
fally. Even in St. Fetersbiu-g, under tiie immediata 
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pressure of the siiprerae goTcmment, nay, even under 
that of the peraoaal interference of the Emperor, 
exerted to secure the eleciioii for the municipal buard 
pf a Naryschkine, one of the graxxlecs of Kusuia, and a 
diBlant relatioD of the imperial family — as the mother 
of Peter tha Great waa a Naryschkliie — tlie bourgeoiaie 
re&iated, aU answering directly in the face of the sovB' 
reign, " That as the nobility did uot admit them^ tbc/ 
Would not admit the nobility." 

In all these internal elections far jurisdiction ani 
administration, the exclusion from anj participation 1 
the general governmentf or &ny common motion with & 
superior claad, u strictly maintained. The bourgeoiBio 
are eurrounded with a fence which they cannot legally, 
pass. In one cflse only the bourgeoisie partly partici- 
pate beyond this cirenmeoription, and in an official 
capacity thus meets the nobility. It is in, th^ paftl 
adminlatration gf civil and criminal ju&tice. The first 
Judicial Courts are composed, aa we have shoTvn, o: 
Bpecially elected muuieipal magiatrates. The secooi 
or Courta of Appeals, are the trihunala in each county, 
formed from members elected by the nobility. To each 
of thei^e tribunals, the citizen burghers of the city 
where the tnhuiml ia situated, ckct one mecnher to tha 
civil and another to the criminal Juriadictton. 

This ia the inly caac where the bourgeoiale reach 
beyond the borders of a close corporation, and partici- 
pate in something legally superior. But not even ia 
this eaae are they put on equal ground with the higher 
clasa. Each of the tribunals ii^ composed of a presi- 
dent and of thi'ee meuibere elected by the nobiHty^ of 
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a viee-pTeGident and a recorder, named by the govem- 
mentt botli of whom are of course nolalemcn. To them 
is sdded one burglier Only, and oiie iree peasant, both 
of whom have scarcely s. voice in the eouDcil when the 
pending suit does not concern unj member of their own 



The above succinct sketch cf the vsrious shades and 
Bubdivieions into which the RubbI^ hotd'g'eoiaie are 
divided, ia anfficient to give an idea how complicated, 
circumEcribed, and cut up in parcels — how cramped snd 
aurrounded with iron bonds m this numerous and emi- 
nent body in the Russian social order. Obstructed id 
any free movement, heavily ehaiaed by lawa baaed on 
the &pirit of caste, they can hy no means move on- 
wards, hut are forced to labour for ever in the same 
arena as in a tread-mill, fettered perpetually to the 
BQIIL6 spot. If the citizen burgher wiaheB to change 
hia legal domicile, to remove hiB establishment from odb 
city or region to another, he is obliged to go through 
the narrow pas^ of various oppreaaive formalities. Im- 
pedltnetita meet htm at every footstep ; permisaion, 
assent, admission — there is nothing like freedom. 
"With the eKMption of a very small miinbev among the 
whole who reach the region of special privileges, the 
Tast majority of this elaaa afCt by the law of caste, 
almost absolutely prevented from giving a gubatantial, 
mental) and intellectual development to their cliildren 
"by a thorough education. The impediments thrown In 
their way extend almost equally to both sexes. Thus 
woman may be aaid to be snbjected to a mental stupor. 
The llmitaticms, or rathev esclusioa by the law of iha 
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male from the pale of higher culture jind AttainmentSf 
aa penetrate Jintl jiervade the cuntoms and the practice 
in conimon domestic life, an to cost a hea\y and lifeless 
cloud around the household hearth. In the primary 
or elementary cominon schools, estahlished ia large 
citiea, districta, towns, and Bmaller boroughs, ths 
teaching is luiiited to the firi^t rudiments, such aa rend- 
ing, writing-, arltlimetic, and occaaionally to hummg 
Incenae at ths altnr of Czaciam. In such schooU 
the girla of the barghers can be taught. But there it 
no pflaFiljility of any furlher education, no opening 
whatever for an onward progress. With the exception^ 
of St. retflraburg, Moscow, Odessa, and a few other 
cities, there exiiita no public boarding-ecbools where 
yonng gitla can be instructed. St. Peterfburg, Mos- 
cow, and Some other plaeee, have large establishraeiatB,^ 
where the datightera of the nobility are brought up and 
educated, or at least varnis'hcd. These establLghments 
are under the supeiintendence of the Einpresa, and 
the great ladies of the Court. For admission therein, 
the daughters of military and civil officers and their 
orphana have the precedence over others. The great 
namher of the daughters of nobles receive their educa- 
tion at home, by the meana of private governesses, 
who, by the law, are subject to tbo ministry of public 
inatructiotj, and are to be licenced by it. Wealthy 
burghefa resort sometimes to the aaine expedient for 
educating their children, but it h as a drop of water in 
the ocean. The great balk have ivithin their reacli 
no resources for becoming educated. They can find , 
around them no remedy for this eviL The governraenl 
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liolda all la itH gf^Pi aU'd regards it as an axioms 
"that the higher brauchea of education are not only 
unnecesaary, bat a nuiaanoe to this claaa." Thus, for 
the children of common burghers, neither high-schools 
nor universitiea are fleceaaihle. They are doomed to 
eternal intellectual deprcsaion and ignorance. And 
even if, by receiving elementary instruction, they are, 
60 to say, put in the possession of tho keys to the 
sanctuary, gtill na Icernel, no pure seed, is planted in 
the youthful mind j no corner-stoDe is Ifiid by thorough 
jnental discipli-be, and by really beneficial stqdies- 
Tbns I'eading' in after life ia limited to indifferent, if 
not had worke, and to a few national poeta. The press, 
crushed as it ia, cannot exercise any beneficial stimulus 
on the general spirit. There ia no impulsion from 
■within, as there ia no attraction exercised from without 
—no craving for diversified knowledge, or even infer- 
mjttion, tdere being no arena in wbieh to display the 
acquired powers ; no congenial utmosphere to breathe, 
to live ID. A dull, leaden preaeure grinds and destroys 
every intellectual germ. No career opens freely, 
easily, before the burgher, even if well educated, even 
if hia intellect he well stored with knowledge, icience, 
aequiremeata. Thus the higher powers of mind, if 
even laboriously developed by him, cannot be freely 
exercised ; and if accidentally they find a spheift, very 
aioon they become pToductive only of diaappointment, 
mortification, dingust with the exiating atato of things, 
and, finally, they open to him the road to Siberia alone. 
All these reoijona account for the still apparent bdilTer- 
cace uf the great numbsir of men anil women^ of fathi^rs. 
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and mothers of the ela-ss of the bonrg-eoisic, as to tha 
mental impruveinenta iind accompli^Linents in their 
ehildran. By the unaToidabTle iriflaence of caste, a 
of tha goTemmental legal irn pediments and reBtrictionBj 
ivbicli Jire trflnsfased, helpleSBly for the prerietit, into 
the national mannera jind notions pf every-dsy life, the 
sober juJgment becomes altered, perverted, and higher 
atuiliee are looked on rather &s a hoavy burden and & 
miisance in the smootli cm-rent of exiatence by thoee 
from aniong the body of citizEins who might he devoted 
to them. Such per^One lo9e ground on their a 
Epecinl soif, without being able to aaeead eaisily 
pasf? over to another higher one. Unbappily i 
apathy is foabered not only by the action of the govern 
ment, huf, very oftan by the iiitluence of the numerooe 
■white and black clergy, or monks and priesia, — aa 
influence quite preponderating over the harghera. 

Few, very few at present, can shake off these leaden 
■weighta thus heaped upon them j and very few are 
actuated strongly enough hy nn inward energy, to di 
Tote their time to mental acquisition a. 

Thus the so-called self-made men are exlraoi-dlnary 
Appsrllions in Ruseia, and rery few namea break 
through the gloomj and shine in the records of the 
national litemtnre. Suth a name, for example, ia now 
that of Polevoi, who, being by trade a hoqkaeller in 
Moscow, devoted WiA time to studies., to national liifl- 
torical researches, whose result was not quite orthodox 
eoncerning Czariara^^ the privilegea of the nobility, the 
oppression of the burghei'a, the establishment and the 
legality of aerfdoin. Aside from this, he edited one of 
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the bent periodicalB in Russia, and ahunnetTnot to open 
its colamns to more daring apiritaj nor, aa far as bis 
xneans allowetl, to stand by young', entei"priaing, and 
apirited writers. Aa a literary man and historian, lis 
was attacked by more ofthodos wriCsra, principally by 
tboHfl of St. Peterabm'g, influenced by their contact 
with the ruling- power and with the aristocracy. C&ii- 
tion and even sili^nce was advised by the police ; aud 
finally^ aw a busineaa man, he was ruined, by standing 
nearly alone among his class. Not, however, that the 
citizen burghers turned against him. They only mis- 
trusted bis capacity for buainess, diverted bb wefe bis 
thoughts by higher and different pursnits. 

From tliGaa facta we ought, however, not to conclude 
that the Russian bourgeoisie are wholly duUed aa to 
the value of mental superiority. Bereaved of the p09- 
aibillty of finding from it any imraedintB benetit for 
themiiGlv^BS, they notwilhstanding feel and recggnise 
it^ wortL in others. Tbu3 pvofesaors of univeraities — - 
above all, if Hniisians by birth aud in genuine Kuatiian. 
cities, sucli as Moscow, Charkoff, Kasan, and Kilow — 
ftTB generally surrounded nitb resptjct, and enjqy great 
consideration oniong the citizens, wealthy or poor. 
Thero they exert an influence upon the bourgeoisie 
nnequalled by that in any citiKd of other countries. 
These professors might easily make Ibemaelvea the 
absolute maFiterB of public opinion, as far at least as 
concerns the lesa privileged clat^aefl, the burghers and 
the people. And thtB, above all, id the case ia Moeoow. 
The bourgeoisie in Moscow, and in the other cities of 
the interior named above, are likewise imbaed, to a 
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great extent, with pBtionfi] Ponslavifttic idcfts. All 
lonns a consolatory IntiitatioQ for tbe fiature. 

In any legal action, in the pursuits of business as 
well ifts in the infcellectual purauita, wherever a burgher 
lums his path or directR hia views or Rspirntians, he in 
8w&ddkd m reHtri<^tiofts which aftect hia mind, Ma bodyT 
hli) way of life. The thorny baPrier of privilege bris- 
tles in his path, staring fieuJishly »t him. By every 
action, by every movement, hy every pulae of time, he 
13 rudely reminded of hia humiliating subjection, not 
only to Czarlam and ita niiniona »ho manipulate the 
reins of government, but also to the nobility^ 

By nature active and industrlotLS^ and thrown by the 
social organization into an exclusive area — reduced, bo 
to flay, to a epeeial pursnit in life — it would appear that 
the !Ru8R.ian burgher has bEfoi-e him inexhaustible means 
for irLereaaing- his we&lth, and for bettering hie condi- 
tion. Undoubtedly a very large amomnt of accumu- 
lated or monied capital i» podseS'Sed by the niid>d 
cUiiBes. But in proportion to the vitality and the 
pulae which a free uao of this capital could give to the 
internal movement and the development of the inej^ 
hsttstible regourosB of the cotintry, moet of these im 
gorated sources, once accumulated by iBdividuals, re~ 
main barren to a great extent ia their hands whe]^ 
compared with their large amount. 

The same impediments, guiTounding, as they do, tt? 
every-day life of tlie hurghei-, prevent the free use of_ 
the meane at his disposal. WhAtever he undertakes, 
conceasion, a liccuHe, a. permisaion ii neoestsBry.^ Ever 
commerc'i&l and manufacturing cnterpriac bringa him 
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continually in coutact with the oSiciab; and be has 
good reasona to avoid tte like GOuJTi[ietion&. No real 
liberty exisla for tliis clasa, even in the eserciae of 
occupations to wLich it ia exclusively rcduiral. In 
every reapect the burghor ia either tutored, led by a 
etring, or carefully watched over. When, ia a legal 
or commercial bueiaesa, he fa\h into the bands of func- 
tionariEa, high or low, he is ccintiLdered as a fair prlza 
— aa a. pigeon to be pbicked to the last feather. The 
lawobltgeid biin to petition to diflcrent autboritit^s if be 
Mishea to pass from an Inferior to a aupcrior corpora- 
tion. But if such obligatory petition ia not backed by 
a greater or leaa gratification to the referees, all will be 
nseleaa to the applicant, even when h@ h&e right gn his 
Bide. For every step in bia bunsinesfl or his career, the 
burgher i& obliged to secure patronage, paying a higher 
and higher price for it. Thia is not all. Woe to the 
ontcrpriaing and wealthy man, whoae activity and ex- 
tension of busineas brings him, in variona Feapecta, into 
contact with these goverumeutal birdu of prey. It h 
useleas for him to try to escape their clutchesv The 
greater the wealth, the larger the enterprise, the more 
•will he he flacoed. If he contracta for any work con- 
nected with the governnient — as conatructioa of public 
buildings, roads, farming of spirituous liquors, or the 
fbrnishing the army or navy^ — be is obliged to divide 
hia profita with the greedy jaetalg aroiind htm, happy, 
if he eecape with a whole skia, if be be not entirely 
ruined. Ilence springs up a miatrust, crippliug any 
large enterprise — the more so where the government 
aBsumea the direction or co-acts, as in railroudB, steam- 
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boats, &c : the bargber, the capitalist shnns all these 
generally. In this manner, notwithstanding the mo- 
nied wealth accumulated in the empire, which is hr 
more than sufficient to constmct railroads in varions 
directions, foreign loans are necessary, as the home- 
capitalitit has no wish to share in an enterprise where 
the government is the exclusive manager. There is no 
country where the construction of railroads could be 
made cheaper than in Russia. For there are few^, if 
any, considerable inequalities of the ground ; the land 
is cheap — indeed, may be had nearly for nothing ; the 
wages, too, are low ; and the masses of the army are 
able to supply thousands and thousands of good 
labourers. And yet, alter all, there is but one Una 
finished as yet, and that, too, at an immense cost 
— as it was worked nearly twice over — the levellings 
and embankments having broken down the first 
time. 

Foreigners, travellers, writers, seeing how little is 
'done, and being unable to account for the cause, dis- 
■cern only the busy government intermeddling with 
everything ; they take the glitter for a reality, praise 
the despotism, accuse the nation of inactivity, and slan- 
der the people. 

But notwithstanding all the numerous difficultiea 
mentioned above, the Russian burgher has still acquired 
wealth. He has reached the most elevated summits 
granted to his class. Another still higher range erf 
privilege rises before him, and impedes the free use of 
bis wealth in nearly every direction. He cannot own 
and purchase landed estates with serfs. Without them 
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the knd U nearly worthless^ a& the population liati not 
readied tb^C degree to supply hands fur &U tincultivated 
laode. In KusKia, as Id all old couiitrleia, landed estate? 
are represeiitBd by villagea together with the irLhabit- 
anta^ the peaeanta. Thua burghers cannot poaeeaH vil- 
lagea. Scch absolute exclusion of the capitalist keep8 
down the value ot'eetateg, and hurts ag^ricuUure- Gene- 
rally no fresh cupital pourd into its channel- no invi- 
gorating industry renovates the old, coarse routine. 
The est'luaion, too, of biirghere from poaeesaing vil- 
lages h mot liiEiiied to Russia Proper. The German qf 
Baltic provinces are in the same condition ; and tiere 
it is the work of the nohility without any iaterfcrence 
on the pnrt of the Ruaaian government. Notwithiitaad- 
ing thatj for nearly half a ceutury, BBifdom was abol- 
ished by Alexander in these provincea, the burgher 
cannot vet aecjiiire landed estates, called manored (Gar- 
manice Rtttergut). The nohility appeal to tlie Rus- 
aian law to sErengthen the ancient feudal privileges, 
and so exclude the burghers, even of common Gerinaii 
d*!fipeiiit. In Poland no such CKclnsion or limitation 
exists — burghers or peasants can own manora and vil- 
lages. 

Just in the Bame way as the Russian burgher is. 
prevented from using his wealth for aciiumng landed 
property, he cannot uee it to bestow upon his children 
ft thorough education — with a few privileged excep- 
tional The:?e cases have been already enuuierated^ 
Deprived of this advantage at home, he even cannot 
Eeek it for thum abroad. The law prohibitii the burgher 
from travelling into foreign countries without a perm ia- 
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sion, which is seldom granted, and only for cominereial 
affiiirs, or on accoant of health. Besides, an edncation 
recdved abroad is generally a disqualification for a 
public career at home, and to a son of a bnrgher this 
would be more rigidly applied than to that of a noble- 
man. 

Bat even in the city where he lives, the bnrgher 
cannot gratify all his tastes. A spedes of sumptnaiy 
law regulates his expenditure. Bnrghers or thtar 
families are not allowed to use carriages with two 
Iiorses, but only to drive them with one. To be sure 
this is not strictly enforced, and at least the wives and 
daughters use a carriage and pair; but to be able to 
enjoy this luxury they must be on good terms with the 
police, and pay for it 

As a trader, or engaged in any business whatever, 
the Russian is active, shrewd, and cunning — a matdi 
for auy. The intellectual powers of the whole peoj^ 
are acute, and would be more so if they could enjoy 
fair play, and a field could be thrown open to them 
where they would enjoy liberty and education. Bat 
mind and intellect are depressed and confined as well 
as the social position. Any enterprise or inventi(m 
must pass through the governmental sieve. Another 
warping influence is the impoBuibility of free inter* 
course and communication with the civilized world 
beyond the frontiers of Kussia. For centuries the 
Eussian people, through their geographical position, 
were secluded from contact with other nations. Their 
immediate neighbours were the Poles and Turks, 
enemies, and, to a certain extent, even inferiors in 
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every stage of culture. Hence arose in the minds of 
the Russian peopk partly a contempt for innovationa 
coming from aliroRd through hirelinga, and partly an. 
ftv^eriblQii towards foreigners. Tbia feeling i^ now 
beginning to die out bIqwIj, but ^till thaie prevails a. 
morbid love of old routine, nonri&hed aomcwhat by 
conceit, and aomewLat by lajr:iiie8;^. 

The government dexterously aTaila itaelfof thiapra- 
dispositton, fostering it equally by Iqws and flattery, and 
encouraging' inUtniat, principally when it concerns 
Europe or the We&t. With Asia the RuBsian trader 
of every class entertains a direct and unlimited per- 
eoniU intercounje. The great exporting trade {o Europe 
is principally in the hands of foreigners, above all 
Knglisbincn, Dntch, and Germans; in tbe south, in 
Odessa, in those of Itahana, Greeke, Armenians, and 
Jews. It h not probable indeed that there exist;] a 
iingle Butocbtono Ru&aian house carr^nng on a trade 
directly with foreign countries, or having branches out 
of Husbia. Eaw produce, as, for example, hides, grain, 
tallow, hemp, linen, timber, &c., ia bought in the in- 
terior by EuBeian tradera from noblemen, peasanta, and 
noniades. Agents from Russian houses in eea-porta 
travel sometiraea into the interior, but principally 
merchants of Mo&cow, Aetractan, Pazan, Nijuee- 
Novgorod, &c., boy, etore, and bring the merthan- 
dise finaUy to the eea'porta, as St. Petersburg, Riga, 
Odessa, where it ia sold to Russian wholesale dealers 
for cash, bills of exchange or credit being rather 
unusual in internal trade. The exporber, the for^ 
eigner, then ^teps in^ and purcbase^, so to 9ti.y, at the 
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third or fourth hand. This explains the reaBon 
why the Russian merchant- shipping ia nearly imper- 
ceptible. 

The absence of credit in all mercantile operations is 
the result of an imperfect understanding, or rather false 
conception, of its real beneficial nature, as well as of 
the distorted state of society. Mistrust and suspicion 
prevail all over, and penetrate every social crevice. 
Unfortunately absolute mercantile honesty is not a pro- 
minent feature with the Russian merchant. But he 
may be excused, since he does not see it prevail any- 
where around or above him. He acts on the defensive, 
and enjoys as heartily as that whole class throughout 
the world, to take in others, or, as says the Russian, 
naduti. But this bad faith has not found root in the 
national character; it is on the surface, generated by 
the corruption flowing from the classes above him. A 
general opinion prevails that it is dif&cult to trade with 
Russians. Peter the Great commemorated it on the 
following occasion. It must he mentioned first, how- 
ever, that the Jews never were, and even now are not 
allowed to settle in Old Russia, or Russia Proper, that 
is, the parts fonning the empire previous to conquests 
and annexations made by Peter and his successors. 
They can individually, however, sojourn in cities or 
boroughs for some time, as workmen, artisans, or 
mechanics, but this only by a special permission, and 
when no objection is made by the Christian commnnity 
or any of its members. But they are not permitted to 
carry on trade. 
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During- tlie stay of Peter in HuUand, iha mnnici- 
pality of Aireterdam reqneated, as a Bpecial favour, 
that he would allow the Jews to Bettis in bis Jomuins. 
lio refused, Baviiig, " M^ beloved Russians are too 
smart, and n'ould strip the Jews of every cent!" 

As artisan, mechanic, or workman, the. liusaian dig- 
covers, when in ^ood earnest, great skill, as well in 
finish flB in dcHcacy of workmannhip. At the recent 
eipoaition in London there was sufficient evidence of 
this. Still it ia asserted that the powera of the Ruseiao, 
intellect are rather imitative than creative, that the 
HnssianS have no claims to origlnnlity, — in one word, 
that they are apt only to copy and learn from otheri. 
Should Ihia really be the caac, then the reason ought 
to be lookcil for, not in any natural deficiency, but in 
the accarsed tutxirshtp of thci gfoverament. Permission 
iruist be obtained before any one can become creator or 
inventor. And this can be no Btiniulant to escito the 
mental powcrft, and so inspire a healthful activity. 
Another reproach is raove. juatiHablc, the one accusing 
the Russian artisans of not heatpwing generally any 
Very minute accuracy on their work. This want of 
exactness is a fitting result from the dnrknepa in which 
the people are kept^ ivhich baa uhimately bpconie, &o 
to nay, a chronic mental diueoso, n kind of fiitallatio 
prejudice. Kah ni bud, " in any way whatever; " and 
atDQS piir/dat, ''inajbe it will auceeed;" are the two 
sacramental phrases with which the BoKdan under- 
takes any work. But we do not wiah to say that the 
Rnesian mechanic or artisan, when pride, eelf-love, or 
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(, or the men in power, to come to tei'raa. 
:.y, as a body, can never mate aucii a dftnion- 
'f independence. 
urgcoiaiB, the population of citiesj are very 
.1 national glory; not only to ibat won on 
I i9, but to that purer and loftier one, acquired 
jher oi"der of accompliahmeiita of {lie niiiid. 
irgeoisie, the people, are forcibly excluded 
rlbuting' to liter&ry distinetioiij they render 
as a most bearty homage to individuuh and 
cing Mgli 03 such. It Laa already been 
with wliat deference the people treat the 
jfesBors. Pouschkine, the great poet, was 
id beloved by the burgliers equally as ninch, 
kj>3 more, than any other ihilh wouSd have been 
become eniiuent through military renown. 
[was killed io a duel by the hand of a French 
k in consequence of n Hbanicletis ijcandal 
by the court and courtiers — — , hia death, 
nl calamity, was momined by the whole city 
more perhapg than cveu by aonie of the 
■'>s. In Petersburg, where the bloody event 
lu popular Gx&Bperation waa each that the 
ised to attend any iodividual in whose 
■•y could detect a foreign accent. AVith- 
■e of the poVioBi it would have been 
n demoiiatrfitlon, the body of the poet 
if, aa quietly and aecretly aspossihlcr 
'< tii^ family buriai-pUce. If thia 
in aggravating; cireamstance 
'lie ^ignaof grief would ha\ 
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long gown, and the ineD with their kaftan, a long,', 
broad overcoat, are Rtill to be seen amongst the 
wealthiest. The girls, until marriage, wear their hair 
in long tresses, cutting them off on the wedding-day, — 
an ancient bridal ceremony prevailing through every 
class of the people, and accompanied by moving fare- 
well songs addressed to the bride by her former com- 
panions. 

The men wear a beard, an ancient and still main- 
tained national fashion. The great luxury in which 
the burghers rejoice is the possession of rich brocade, 
jewellery, pearls, and precious stones for the use of the 
women, and to adorn the holy images suspended in 
their dwellings, in their counting-rooms and shops, as 
well as in the display of rich, heavy silver plate. 

It was mentioned in one of the foregoing chapters 

that the clergy of both kinds live on the most intimate 

footing with the burghers, and the reasons and the 

nature of its influence over burghers and peasants have 

. been explained. 

One of the characteristics of the bourgeoisie is the 
esprit de corps that animates it more intensely than in 
the nobility, and for obvious reasons. Excluded gener- 
ally from the public service, the burgher has no &vour8 
to ask of the government, who, on account of the wealth 
possessed by this class, must, after all, be on good 
terms with it. Accustomed as the bourgeoisie is to 
extortions, still when sometimes the measure is over-- 
done, and a member is too deeply wronged and ill- 
treated, the corporations of cities, as Moscow, Feters- 
barg, &c., will rise on his behalf, and oblige the 
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governTnent, oi? the nien io power, to come to teiina. 
The nijljiliiy^ us a body, can never makG sueL a denion- 
itratioa of iitdependenoe. 

The bnurgeoieie, the population of cities^ are very 
senaible to national glory; not only to that won on 
"batUe-fieldg, but to that purer and loftier one, acquired 
by tbe higher order of accoinpH«hinent& of ihe mind. 
If the bourgeoisie, the people, are forcibly excluded 
fTOm contributing to literary diatinction, they render 
nevertheless a. moat hearty homage to individuolg and 
namey raalung high as such. It Iicib Etlready been 
mentioned with what deference the people treat the 
varioua profeasors. Ponschkine, the great poet, wna 
popular and beloved by the burgSierB equally aa nnich, 
and perhaps more, than any other man -n'ould have been 
who had become eminent through military renown. 
Wlien ha waa killed iit a duel by the hand of a French 
adventurer, in consequence of a bhameleda scandal 

perpetrated by the ■court and courtiers , hia death, 

as ft national ealaraity, was mourned by the -whole city 
papulation, raore perhaps than even by aonic of the 
higher classeB, In Petersburg, where the bloody event 
took place, the popular exasperation was auch that the 
haekdrivera rcifuaed to attend any individual in whose 
projitinciation they could detect a furelgn nccent. With- 
out the interference of the police, it would have been 
worse. To avoid a demonstration, the hody of the poet 
was sent out at night, as quietly and secretly us poKslble, 
to the country, to hia family burial-place. If this 
tragical event, with its aggravating circumstancea, 
occurred in Moscow, the signs of grief would have 





more violent, mora dangerDua for the public trarninilTr^ 
for the court, and even for the Czar. 

"Whatever may be his lore of making mooey, the 
RuEifian bourgeois, rich mercliant or pcwr shopkeeper aa 
he may be, in: not g'enerally so debased aa the corre 
Bponding claas in other Etiropean countrien, rendj 
Hacrifice liberty, ftmd qften even fethcrfatid, for the flake 
of saving tbe business or tko shop. No f^nch narrow 
egotism is to be found among the trading classes 
RuB'sia, In caae of hostile invasion, thej would not 
hesitate for a moment to deetroy houses anil gooda 
rather than to see thera paaa into the hands of enemies. 
The drnma of Moscow^ in 1S12, would be cheerftilly 
repealed throiigiiont the whole country, and every city 
would be turned into ashes by the act of her o 
inhabitantd. The same devotion will Inspire them 
when the hour of diseitthralment shall ha pointed out 
on the dini of time, when the mysterious Bound of the 
bolfry of the ancient wietsowoi kotokol shall clang 

again, rousing the people, and calling it together at the 

national forum to fight out the hatllo of fioedom. No;^H 
bourgeois will shun the aacred cointat, but will Jaah^^ 
into it. Although never initiated into the eonspiracy 
of 1825, tbe population of Petereburg rallied in great 
numheTg, and if the conapiratorH had acted promptly^ 
popular Bupport would not have been wanting. And 
the population of Petersburg has more of the shopkeeper 
spirit (ban any other Russian city : its only tradition 
13 servitude. Tbe genuine Ruaaian cities have o 
traditions of the forums called wkfse or mtetsche. In the 
^cient repitblfcB of Novgotoi atid P^kQfl\ as well aa^ 
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in other cities, the burgher was accautomed to hear the 
belfry send forth its sunimona to slitit up his sliop to 
appear for deliberation, or, armed with the axe and the 
pike, prepare for defence. The powerful cAime of the 
Daliona! holukol ia now liqabed by deapotism, but the 
tradition still dangu through the memory of the people 
as lively as ever. It may be mentioned here that the 
nee of belU wag introduced into Russia from Byzantium 
at & very early period, and very likely tbe belfry of 
Novgorod waB older than those which roased the com- 
munes of the western world, not excepting even Italy 
and Spain. Once again tbe kolokol will shake tbe air, 
and tbe Euasian burgher will break the manacles from 
Ija hondg. 

We ilo not mean to say that Czarisra h»3 lost its hold 
over the national feelings, and become generally leaa 
popular with the burghers. Unhappily it is not yet 
80, Il.s historical roots are loosened, but stil! bold on. 
Decay, however, has commenced, or is at hand. Tho 
burgher and the people were wont to coa&ider Caariam 
as their lifcgiHng ;^un, aa a shield against the nobility. 
Czariam wag never really such an ffigis, hut oppressing 
all, it made the people believe that it served to check 
the Boblease. But now the burgher begins to see 
through all thia, and to know better. He has dis- 
covered that Czariam ia principally propped up by tho 
nobles, and for their sake curtaiU the rights of the 
people and tbe bourgeoisie. The ukases published 
dvtring the hist fifteen years have contributed to disperse 
the mist. Czariam, through the unavoidable prcHSure 
of events, must daily become more reetrietivo, tlghteuing 
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tite knot more and more, And in tlie same proportion thi 
i^iacinatlon exercifled over the feelings of the oalioQ wiU 
die out and v&nUh. 

The ofScial legal relatione between tlic uobiKty 
tte burgeoiaie have been explained. The oneoppresses 
the other lit a twafohl way; ba the privileged cUss, 
and as excliwiye office-holder. The two classes nevi 
assoeiate, lesB even in private and social, tbaa in pub! 
or official life. A broad chimtn aeparatea them. 
Only the very numerous clasa of lower officials J3 
Bocial intercourse with thoburgherEt, and even tliis 
doin on an intiumte footing, but at feaata and ostenta- 
tious entertaininentii. 

In general the hurgeoiaie hate and rather despiee 
the nobihly than envy tt. It seems as if the bciur- 
geoisie felt the eonsciouoneas of their streDgtli and 
future. Contrary to the habits of the bourgeoisie of all 
other eountried, the IluBciian does not run, seek after 
and covet acquaintance, intimacy, and close family 
connection with the nobility. This occnrs seldom, a 
is rather exceptional. The bourgeoisie holds itse! 
aloof, and is calm and rather menacing;, than iidgetyj 
humhlflj and inainuating. It does not struggle for ad- 
miasion into the ranks, whlch^ flooner or later, in 
disappear before the popular pressure. 

In the same way as the body of the Russian bour- 
geoisie never aspire for nobiliar diadnctions, it has not 
the leantngB of what is called the tiers etatj middle clatis, 
whoae ehuraeter haa revealed itself in the political co 
filets of nicdcru times. The Russian bourgcDigie h 
not the purse-proud and egotiistteal demcauaur^ nor t1 
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sBopteeper meanaesa to be found elaewhere. If it 
forma legally a distinct class from the people below it, 
it is rather forced info this poailioTi, and taa not taken 
il by frea clioice. The legal denomination of burghei: 
or merchant,* Kupets^ is iinposed by law. By choice 
they prefer the tlenommatioo of grajdanin, citizen, 
which ia general and not Bpeci£c, applicable to the 
noblgman aa to the peasant. 

Nerer a toady to the nobility, the Ruaalan bouc- 
geoisie dlfTera likewise from thii class in other nations, 
in ita behaviour towardd the peasants and the people. 
Throughout almost the whole of Europe there prevails 
a utrongly marked antagonism between the city and 
the country, between the bourgeoisie and the peasantry. 
Everywhere the bourgeoig has used, and uaea the 
people as a stepping' tttone to swing' himself into the 
higher regioDa of privilege. As capitalists, epecula- 
torn, manufucturore, or land-ownera, they are as. op- 
presdive as ever the nobility could be. In proportion 
as tlieir wealth and respectability increase, their fir&t 
eflFort ia to brush o£F all signa of connectioii with tha 
people, or at leaflt to conceal them. They try to 
appear different from thoso among: whom they started, 
and to ape, as much d^ possible, thoi^e toward wbom 
they approach. And such parvenus in iEurope look 
down on the peasant with as much contempt aa could 
a eilly nuLleman. There exbta do connection, no 
Btmilitude between the burgher, the workman, and the 
peasant, either in customs, manners, mode of lUe, ex- 
ternal appearance of dre&s, or En aay other characteria- 
tic. A large gap separates tbeta entirely. But uoi sa 
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in Rnfisio. Here tbe two clsaae^ forming the real natioq 
resemble each other in all ivherein ihey nre so different 
ifi other cotmtri'se. Rich ftod poor, — burghers^ workme 
and {leasftqi^, a»e the Mime mode oflife,obaen"e the 
old national manncre, customs, and UiUgcS'. The diab 
at their meala are nearly alike, as are the dresa of 
both sexes and their external deportment. Exceptions 
are Tare, a.nd on the whole insignificant. The diVinctios 
in dress h not in Cut or fiiehion, but in the cjiialitj 
the material. Socially, both burghers and peasants' 
groan under the same oppression, which atrcugthens the 
existing ties of nationality. Both entertain a comm< 
hatred flgainst the nobility, or at least are iospi' 
witl) an !□ surmountable miatniat iu it. The relationfl 
between burgher and peasant are on the mo&t iatimate 
and cordial fcwting. They address each other by the 
Christian name, without adding the intiiulaCion of Sir 
or Master. Generally it is cuatomary throughout all 
<olaaBe» of Russian society to address in the Aame way. 
For example, Nicolat Paiclowitsck, Nicolaa Paul's eon, 
the terminnlion witsck giving the last signification. 
Even the Emperor, in the course of aconversation, eouli 
be addressed in this manner without any offence. Wh 
the lower clnsfies speak to one above tbein, they add to 
it the title of birth or of office, but more generally tha, 
name of father, baltiuschka^ oteta. 

The law prohibiting burghers to own serfs, eminently 
cements the good understanding which exists between 
the burgher and the peasant. Disabled from following 
in the track uf the nobility, from becoming a master 
And oppressor of the peasant^, the bourgeois is pretierved 
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from falling into the coTDtnon sin of the parvsnu, and so 
they remain on goo3 term a. 

Moscow rsnlis foretnost among all the cities exer- 
cUing a powerful influence over the rural populations, 
Not through the nobility eatabllBhed there, hut through 
the burghers, and thua Mohcow ia in every respect the 
heart of Russia. Along the Wolgo extend the best 
parts of the empire, and their inhabitants are the most 
active, intelligent, euteTprisiiig, The locality of Moa- 
cow, distant sorae way from this rtver, is still, however, 
in its line. Tiie city is, in the feelinga of the people, 
the inotherj the white, the brilliant, swietlaia hiehtia 
maluSchka, Moscow has her Ort-n tr&ditiona of good 
and evil, tradilions historical, and deeply intertwined 
with the existence of the nation. Moscow has a 
gemiina population of hsr own, whereas Petersburg- 
has no tradiliDn eKcept the will of despotiaiii, and a 
population accidentally ag^gloraerated with an ihumetidQ 
military force, and Hwanns of ofGcials, clerks, &G. 
Moscow in the centre of internal trade and industry, 
aa the principal manufactories are establii^hed there. 
The country around Moscow jg the mosl densely popu- 
lated; the peasants, free or serfs, are the wealthiest, 
and arc in their turn artisana, traders, and even mana- 
facturerK, and thus in a continual and intimate inter- 
course with the inhabitantg of the capital. Every 
pulsation of Mobcow acta intenaely On the Burrounding 
villages and dietricta, and extends itself in widor snd 
wider circles. The population of Moscow ia spirited, 
and breathes its spirit into the country. This spirit 
contains to-day indiscernible eleraenla which may soon 
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transform tliemselves into tornadoes. Moscow has 
impulses of independence, and shows them from time 
to time, if not as yet hy explosions, certainly by 
gmmblings, which startle at times Czarism in its fast- 
nesses of Petersburg. For this reason the emperors 
always try to be on good terms with the population 
of Moscow, pampering it during their vbits to this 
second capital, haughty as is their bearing with the 
other classes. 

The burghers form with the peasants a dense unit 
through the whole empire, whatever may be the 
artificial classifications dividing them. This mass is 
opposed and averse to nobility. Thus the Russian 
burgher is not a middle class uniting two extremes. 
He belongs wholly to the people, to its holy cause. 
One cannot err in asserting that in any future attempts 
or struggles for regeneration, the Russian bourgeoisie 
will stand foremost, strengthening and not palsying 
the efforts for a large and radical emancipation. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THE COSSACKS. 

The population of the Cossacks once formed an inde- 
pendent sovereignty, parts of them, as, for example, 
those of Little Russia, recognising, ever since the six- 
teenth century, the Polish Republic, and her king 
as lord paramount. In their organization, at the 
commencement exclusively military, the principle of 
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equality absolutely preTailed. As fheir power exteniled, 
ttiat ifl, when they sprGad over tlie lands surrounding 
their pi-iitiitive cradle, and at that time not subjected 
to any special dominion— lands known now as Little 
Enasia — tbey were ruled by free institutions. At the 
present day tbey form still an esceptional population, 
and however deprived of ancient freedom, tbeii' posi- 
tion 13 far above that of the free peaeantiy. 

The positive origin of the Co^aacks dates, according' 
to all probability, from tbe time "when Southern Russia 
was overflowed with Tartara^ in the thirteenth century, 
when the capital waa transferred from KiTeJf farther 
noi^h, and ths grcateet part of Little Rueiiia abandoned 
to her fftte. It may be percliance, however, that pre- 
vious to that epoch, even centuriea before it indeed, in 
these extensive and unsettled regions, the highway of 
the inroadis of Asiatic triben, bands made up of all 
kinds of runawfi.ya existed for self-defence and robbery, 
Over which the power of the Grand Dukes of Kiieff 
could not rEaHy extend. Notwithstanding that the 
CoBsackfi of the Dnieper alone have a positive historical 
existence, it La moat probable that the other separate 
bands were forroed on the Don, along- the frontiers of 
the region held by the Tartars, on the "WoIg;a, then 
eroHsing afterwards to Aaia, formed there tbe Cossaeta 
of the Uralf and afterwards those of Siberia. The 
resistance to the Tartars was their principal aim, and 
this justifies the asaumption that tbey have been fjrmed 
eveiywhere from the aboriginal, or Slavic and Chris- 
tian population. Those of the Dnieper or of Little 
HuaBia recognised, aa waa already mentioned, the pro- 
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tectorate of Poland; those of inoro distant regions fell 
under the dominion of Russia, after ahe had broken 
down the Tartar supremacy. All of them being origi- 
nally rather wandering, restless bands of hor^temen, 
this fact excluded marriage in their primitive organi- 
zation ; they recruited themselves from among fugitives, 
outlaws, and vagabonds of all kinds. When they grew 
stronger, and their natural enemies, the Tartars, weaker, 
when they began to possess power and dominion over 
the lands and regions where previously they roved 
only, then they mixed with the population, and intro- 
duced among themselves marriage, and the other results 
of a more settled life. Still, for a long time afterwards, 
however, celibacy was regarded as a virtue in a perfect 
Cossack hero, since his calling was an uninterrupted 
warfare; and thus no other softer ties ought to obtain 
possession of the heart or the mind of a true Cossack. 
A kind of chivalrous love consequently runs through 
the ancient popular songs of these regions. The Cos- 
sacks of Little Russia or of the Dnieper became very 
powerful; extended their inroads and depredations by 
descending the river in their small flat boats, and 
entering the Euxine, they ravaged the Turkish shores. 
The flres of their incursions could often have been seen 
from the Sultan's seraglio, since they sometimes even 
burnt the suburbs of Constantinople. To fortify them- 
selves against the Padishah's revenge, they submitted 
to the protectorate of Poland, then the sole great power, 
not only among the Slavic race, but in the whole of 
Europe, which was continually victorious over the Turks. 
They were very devoted to Poland, and formed one of 
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the sinewa of ter strength, priticipallj in the iefeaca 
of the aouthern frontiera. lu the heginning- of tha 
Beventeenth ceTiEury^ the CoiiSiacka eniinenlly contri- 
buted to e^tahhsh the brief dominion of Poland over 
Russia. They wet^, however, dfiroted to the Slario 
or GraecO'Eiistern Church; and when the Jesuitn^rept 
into Poland, hecoming- ia s. very short time infiuential 
over the national nplrit and counsels, a religiouti peree- 
cution began to be directed against the devoted Cosi^aclka, 
which alienated them from their protectors, hi the 6r&t 
half of the seventeenth century, Wladislaa Wazn, the laat 
Poliah ting-, of emitieut statesmanlike ijualities, who, 
wishing to curb the reckless spirit of the Polish nobi- 
lity hy the rale of liaw and of discipline, made a secret 
treaty with Bogdan Chmiclnlcki, the Attaman or chief 
of the Coasatks of Littte Russia; in virtue of whicli 
the Cossacka were to aupport the king in his projects, 
and the Attaman was to become a Waievode of KilefT, 
and thus have a permanent seat in the Polish npper 
house or the ^^enate, and the Greelc, or rather Slavic 
biahopa, were likewise to be put on equfll footing with 
the Catholiej^i and have a place among the Polish and 
Roman Catholie bishops and eenatoi's. But the kin^ 
died before the execution of this aoheme, and the wrath 
of the nobility and of the Jesuits together turned against 
the unhappy Co&sacka. A bloody war began, almost 
a war of extermination. Chmielnieki, often victorious, 
demanded only from Poland the confirmation of what 
had been proniiHed and granted to hira by the deceased 
King' Wladlalas. But vainly he tried to settle the 
struggle in a jmcific maimer; Bnally he invoked the 
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aematftriCQ of Ruaaia, by recognUitig her {m>t6ctorate, 
and the Cossacks opened tbo doors of Poland to tlia 

tnvanion of Rng-olHy witbtia Bwanna of Magvars, Wal- 
tachiana, and Transylvaiiiatis. Poland on the north 
VBs flubmerged by the Swedes, in consequence of a war 
likewt^ resulting from the instigation of the Jesaita, 
and of their ally the hoiLJe of Austria; and the ricto- 
rioua Ragotfly at that epoch — the second half of tha 
seventeenth century — projected its partition. The 
Lo9t]]itic3 with the Cosnacka, the unyielding ^ad unre- 
lenting spirit of religious persecution, had already 
brought Poland to the v^erge of deatniction. After the 
death of the AttBuian Chmielnicki, part of the CoBsaekH 
iindet hia hqh submitted to Russia; the other part 
remained still faithful to the Polish republic. The war 
waa continued with unabated fury. Sobieski, King of 
Poland, abandoned by a treaty to Russia the left bank 
of the Dnieper, together Tiith the palatinate and the 
city of KiiefF, and several other places. It was the 
firet time since her historical Existence that Poland 
Lad lost ground before Russia. The right bank of the 
Dnieper, with the rernaina of the Coaaacks and the 
populatiort of the Slavic creed settled there^ bficame a 
prey to the peneciiiing fury of the Jesuits and the 
nobility. Instead of their ancient devotion, deep hatred 
ifillcd the minds and the hearts of the inhabitants of 
Little Riisflia* Sobieski'a reign was diBtlnguishei 
QTuel and reBued e^ceeutions. 

The nobility and clergy ra^ed amongst the popu 
tioDB, and the house of the Polish noble Potocki^ the 
most powerful in thoae desolate regiona, distinguished 
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itself by its iii! relenting ferocity* In the portion which 
had aubmitted to Russia, the AttamEui Mozeppa, in the 
beg-inmng of the eiglileenth century, aimed at recon- 
qimring; its nncient indepCTidence with the aid of Charles 
XIL of Sweden, (mil that of Stanislas Leschlschynaiti, 
iBDmentarily ^ing of Polnnd. Mazeppn's project wfts 
to reunite the whole of Little RuuHia, and erect there a 
wholly independent kingdom. He fell; and with him 
the dreams of independence were extingnished in hlood. 
Peter I. transplanted great numbera of the Cosaacks, 
partisBiiB of Mazeppa, to the Don, and generally cur- 
tailed their ancient liberties. The liberties of the Cos- 
sacks remaining; under the Polish dominion were altnost 
wholly destroyed. For the moat part they became the 
enslaved property of the Polish nobility, their religion 
was trampled down, the prieat (the pop) became aub- 
ordinate to the Jew, — the overseer, attorney, alter ego 
of a Poliflh nohlernan. Partial ins^urrectiona broke out, 
and the most bloody waa that known aa the one of 
Human, a place belonging to the Potockis. The in- 
furiated people murdered noblea, Jews, and Catholic 
priest:!. Generally they hanged thom together on the 
eame tree, adding a dog for company. It was a ter- 
rible revenge for old, unmetited aufferinga: Catherine, 
EnipresaofKusBia, interfered; and shortly after, through 
the partition of Poland, these regions came under the 
power of Ruaaia. A very small part of the Co&sacka, 
in dread of Rnssian deflpotii4m,fled to Turkey. Catherine 
put an erd lo the independent separate Cossack organi- 
jsatlon of Little Kussia, tranafBrring portions of ita popu- 
lation to the Don, others to the shores of the Black Sea, 
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In cuncluding this sketch, it mnst be observed that 
one of the principal reasons of the downfall of Poland 
was the liostility, the alienation, and the separation of 
Little Uussia and the Coasacks ; and of this the Polish 
nobility and tho influence of the Jesuits were the prin- 
cipal, or rather the exclusive workers. 

Of these Cossacks, who thus filled some pages in 
history, there now exist only the bare recollections in 
those regions where once they acted and ruled, — ruinfl 
of past glory, freedom, and times gone for ever. These 
remnants of the Cossacks in Little Russia still preserve 
some privileges, elevating them above the class of free 
peasants. The Cossacks of the Don still form a dis- 
tinct national body, and the quite considerable territory 
inhabited by them makes a separate province. They 
are the most completely organized, the most numerotu, 
and furnish the greatest number of armed men, as has 
been already mentioned in the chapter concerning the 
army. The land inhabited by them is reckoned among 
the best and most fertile in Russia. Such is likewise 
that once belonging to the Cossacks of Little Russia, 
as the governments Pultawa, Tschernigoff, the Ukraine, 
&c., consisting of alluvial soil several feet in depths 
and covered with the most luxuriant and productive 
vegetation. The Cossacks of the Ural, and those of 
the Black Sea, Tschemomortsy, have likewise separate 
organizations and territories of great agricultural value. 
The Ural Cossacks, formerly called Yaick, keep vast 
flocks of sheep, and one of the principal sources of thap 
revenue is the almost exclusive right of taking, in the 
Ural, a peculiar kind of sturgeon, whose spawn forms a 
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delicacy called cainai\ greatly appreciateii in the ivhole 
empirej and Ihroiighout northern Europe. 

Aft was already mentioned, there prevailed in the 
ancIeDt orgaDization of tho Cossacks tha principle of 
equality. All the offices were elective, and that of the 
chiefsi, the Attaman, amongBt the rest. At his election 
they formed themselvea into a ring, and threw their 
caps at the favourite : whoever was the most covered 
by them waa elected. The Cossacks of the Don atiU 
elect their judiciary, civil, and imlitarj-- fidministrativa 
ofEeen, but they no longer elect their Attaman. Thig 
dignity ia now vested in ihe person of the hereditary 
prince of the empire. A daring udahi Qoss3c\i baa no 
longer the chance of becomiogtbe Attatiian 93 referred 
to in their old proverb : " Sifffhr Coesack, and Oiou 
shall becomf. the, AttamanJ' 

In the coarse of the last twenty years, the Cofisaekfl 
generally, and principally those of the Don, have ua- 
dergone a cbaiiige. They have lost still more of their 
ancient liberties, and in their new and very restrictive 
organization they hare become more subjugated to the 
power of the Czar, and depend wholly upon the minis- 
ter of war. 13ut old recolleetions are not dead in the 
hearts of the bulk of the Coaaack population : they still 
linger there most vividly. In the wealthiest portion, 
counting among the aristocracy of the empire, the sham 
honours distributed by Czarism have dried up and 
blotted out the fee]lng& and tho remembrance of the 
liberty of old. Bat the masiii endure the present op- 
presiiiion with curses, and are thua discontent^jd and 
diasalisfied* Not, however, as many ill-informed 
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writer* mfiintain^ that tlicre cxista anj teiideacy 
wbh to detach ihemwh'es, nod become iadependcnt of 
Rus&Ia; — their aapirationa arc directed toi^arda the 
recovering of andcnt internal liberty. This work will 

be done when once the whole Russian people fi^ie m 

fielf-def<;ncc against despotism abd oppresHton. ^^M 

Since the destruction of the schemes of Mazeppfl^^ 
And of the indepeadence of tho Cossacks of Little Ktis- 
sia by Peter and Cfttheriae, the most wealthy and prtv 'i 
luinent families hare entered mto the imperial, civil and 
military service, obtaining eminent distinction. Thus 
the Kotfichubej'B, Rutnantzoff, Bestuatheff, Worontzo^ 
DaschkofF, Murawioffj and many otbera. 

The intellecttial powers of the inhahitantg of Li 
Russia hare g;encraUy in them a aoniething of aouthera 
character, rather perhaps tending towards lazineda 
but when once awake and atirred up, they prove m 
quick and elastic than northern men. The men 
Little Rnasia arG found in the diflBrent g^vemmeotat 
and adminiatratlve branches, oflen exciting the gram- 
bling of the old Busaian ag-ainst thoi^e whom he believes 
to be intruders. It is nearly the same b3 it is in 
England, when in London the old Eng-ligih John ia 
superseded by the hardef- working, canny, and moMt 
buainesa-like Scot. 

The immunities accorded by law to the mediatizBd 
CosBacka are the following : — 

Landia inherited by them directly from their 
Back ancestry remain for ever their individual pro- 
perty. They are obliged only to perform certain 
servitudes which burden Buch lande. Such propert 
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can only be sold to a Coaaack, never fa anybody 
else. 

If a Cossnck acq^uires any free landa, be can aell, 
barter, and disposa of them according to his pleasure, 
by observing tbe requi^itioas of the general ls.vr. Coa- 
Backs alone posseisa the privilege of selling; lii^uora in 
t^ir houfica. No goremmental monoiKily can be in- 
tradnci^ in tb'Q Cossack lands and tcrrlloriea. Each 
male pays a tax amounting to two dollars. Thuy ful- 
fil military service. In civil suits amang tbeni^elves 
they enjoy certain privilegea of a special oourt retained 
from olden time. In criminal mattert^ ihey are uader 
the jurisdiction of the cammon criEninal trlbunaU. If 
condemned to Siberia, or by a verdict given up to the 
government for detention in penitentiary eatablish- 
menta, or to become common soldiers, they lose for 
ever tliose privileges which duitLng'mah the Coaaacks. 

They con enter the communitiBS of free pcaaanta, 
selling previoualy, hoivever, thetr Coasack property to 
one of the same class. They can become teachers, 
school master I?] ^nd, under certain couditLonH, enter 
public gymnasia and miiveraities, losing by it, how- 
ever, the privileges of Cosaacks. 

A recent ukase reduces to nothing this possibility of 
a higher education for the Coaaacka, ae well b9 for 
bnrghcra and the other lower ckeaea. 

The military Coaaacka (auch is now the generic legal 
denoinination of all the Cossacks) of the Don elect 
among themselves, officials for military fLiuclions, which 
are to be fulfilled in the district, the cammuulty or 
town(jhip, in the village called Stannitsa. 
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The saperior members of the military board of the 
military, civil, or criminal tribanal are elected excla- 
sively by the military corporation. 

All the officiala for every other branch of internal 
administration of districts and communes, for the inter- 
nal police, the treasurers, and the tax-gatherers, are 
elected by the civil corporation, which includes those 
not immediately inscribed on the military rolls. 

Inferior functionaries, as the heads or elders in a 
village, the Attaman of a Stannitsa, aro elected by Uie 
special communities, as well as their decurions and cen- 
turions, overseers of the studs, &c. 

The Cossacks of the Don bave their own gymnasia, 
academies, and common schools. Tbe tutora or super- 
intendents of these establishments are elected from 
among the communities. Each Staiviitsa elects mem- 
bers for the civil and criminal tribunals of the county, 
and judges for the districts. 

The Cossacks can own villages with serfs, and no- 
body but a Cossack can settle or own lands in the 
Cossack territories. 

All the commanders or Attamans of each kind of 
Cossacks are named by the minister of war, and con- 
firmed by the Czar himself. 

There is a party of Calmucks, called the army of 
Stawropol, organized as Cossacks, and having the 
same elective administration. 

The Cossacks of the Black Sea, of AzofT, of Astra- 
chan — few in number, and owning a small territory — 
have, for their administration, boards formed by elec- 
tion, and called by the title of chancery — Kantsellar^f 
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ftssesecre, jii'^g'ea of tlie Stannitsa; likewiee the mora 
unmeroM Coasactg of TJra.1. Generally all otter Cog- 
sacks, 0.9 those of Oreobourg, those on the frOQlier of 
China, have si Bimilar organization. The CoBsacka 
spread over Siberia are settled in iMroiigha, where they 
elect the elilera and the whole borough adminietTation. 
The Cosapcka of Astrachan are Calraueks. Their 
elective admLQistratioii is composed of a member called 
Asueshor, and two others for the civil court, with four 
members for the spiritual court of the Llamas, and two 
members for the court of each colouy or Bettlement, 
called Ulus. 




CHAPTER IX. 



IBB KBiJ. PEOPLE, THE FBAEAKTRT — SEiCFDOH. 



" Serrl Blam 'si ! 

Ma KEtni ugnor tremcntL" 

The peasantry form the broad and aolld basis of the 
whole Bocinl and national edifice^ They are the ever- 
laating fountain of national life. A]l the other social 
Btrata superpoiied on it issued once from them, and in 
Rnsiiia, aa everywhere else, draw continually freah 
genna of life and existence from^ the raaaa, from the 
people. 

The generic name commoiily need for the peasantry 
in Kussia is that of ChnBlmu—cJirestianin. The ori- 
gin of it is very ancient, and lies in the fact that itwaa 
home by genuine or aboriginal Rusaians, in opposition 
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to the prisoners of war, the conquered tribes, oat (tf 
whom were derived principally the alares, the aerfi)— « 
all of whom, in these distant epochs, were heathens. 

The people, or the peasantry,, have preserved the 
most decided and pnre features of the Slavic character. 
On the shoulders of the Russian peasantry reposes not 
only the whole social ediBce, bat in its hands is nearly 
the whole material activity. It fills the armies, exda- 
sively cultivates the soil, famishes laboarers to manu- 
facture?, and artisans and working men. It has in its 
hands nearly the whole internal carrying trade, on land 
as well as on water — from the western frontiers, be- 
tween Poland and Prussia, down to Kiachta in China, 
and from Archangel and St Petersburg to the Euxine 
and the Persian shores on the Caspian Sea. The bulk 
of the genuine Russian population is split into several 
subdivisions, distinguished by some shadowings in its 
idiom, in its accent, and in its enunciation, as well as 
hy some mental characteristics. These principal parts 
are : the inhabitant of Great Russia, or Russia Proper, 
the White Russians, who during a long time, say about 
four centuries, were under the Polish dominion. White 
Russia is composed of the governments Witebsk, part 
of Smolensk, Minsk, and Mohyloff, and, finally. Little 
Russia, including principally the lands of the Cossacks, 
and lands where once was the cradle of the present 
Russian Empire. These are the lands on the Dnieper, 
the governments Charkoff, Ki'ieff, Pultowa, Ekaterinoa- 
law, Tschernigoff, the Ukraine; and to them may be 
added Yolynia and Podolia, once called Red Russia, 
and which, like White Russia, was for centuries under 
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FoUah doroinion. In ihe lauJg of the former dominion 
the nolilemen are mostly of the Polish branch, and 
generally of tlie Eoman Catholic creed, with some 
exceptioiis among" tho sraaller nobility ; the people are 
fiussiau, and of the Eastern church. The Red Rai^aian 
has likewise more affinity with the Kussian thau with 
the Polish family. The WliitH Rui^sijin peasant is the 
less favoured by nature ; aiid the protracted oppression 
of an imltind, unfiiendly master, has left deep traces 
on his faculties. Ilia lau^unge is not the pure Kus- 
aian, but forms in every respect a corrupt, deteriorated, 
vulgar idtom. All vitality and originality seem cs- 
tingiuBhcd in liinti He is neither aa active qr intel- 
lig:ent as the genuiue Eusaian ; and, in manners and 
mode of life, ia already slightly denationalized. 

As mentioned Already, among the southern, or Little 
Kusf^iana, 'n'as once the cradle of the empire founded 
there hy the Varsguea and the norlberh, the Novgoro- 
dian Rus^iians, until the time of the Tartar conquest, 
and the removing of the capital to other regions, a& to 
Wladnuir, and finally to Moscow. In the Uuda of 
Little Russia, along the Dnieper, the prineipal braDch 
of the Cosaacks took root. la theae regious the ori- 
ginal national character maintained itself pure from 
alteriition, and raore energetically resisted the .action of 
foreign, Polish, anu3 Catbqlic dominion. TLe southera 
dialect differs from that of Russia Proper, but the aba- 
dijwings ore not bo strongly expressed aa to form a 
deeply penetrating distinction ; it is perhaps more Eof- 
tcned to the car, and has raore of a poetical turn. It 
has its own poetry, and a kind of literature, aud is alill 
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written by Boma amatenrfl. Tlje peoplo have riiearly fill 
the cliarftct«rUtic8 in common with those of Ruseia 
Proper, though inferior in intellectuftl activitj; 
aro they, gtJiierfillj, as cnterpi-iuing or industrioua afli^ 
th.cs former. lu Che greater part of LitUe Russia, the 
people still preserve very lively reininiHcencea of Uie 
ancient Hherty enjoyed under the Cossack ryle. The 
oppression of the Polish nobility, united to religwas 
perBecutioii, han^ in some parts, acCetl with nearly ttfrJ 
ftome reatilts tia in Wlilte lluj^sia : in the proper landa 
of the Cosaacbs, dcRpotisro gnawed at liberty, during 
the eighteenlh century, until it finally destroyed it It] 
waa principally the. population of Little Ruasia whichf { 
from the commoneement of the Riisdan empire, be- 
tween the eighth asid the eleventh ccnturiesi, warred 
moat victoriously with the empcrOrB of iJyKantlum, and 
hy their exploits, even at that distant epoch, gave the 
name of a RuBsian Bca to the Euxino — ynart Itiisaicumf 
4L8 used by the old geographerH. The name of Jiu$ 
(Euasian) belongs principally to thia region, whence It 
was extended and adopted by tin? other parts of the 
■empire. Up to the present time the Little Russian 
beatowa on the northern inhahitaot the name of a 
Moslcal (a Muscorite). Still the grefiteat aftinity OTiists 
between both, in euatomg, manner?, and character. 
Both have a strong rythmical, musical, and poetical 
feeling; and the Little Russian U, of the two, perhaps 
the most fond of song. In all other characteristics 
they are nearly alike ; aitd thus these two branches of 
the g:reftt stem form a well interhi'ined whole. 
Gn;at Russia, or Russia Proper, extends from the 
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frontisra of the government of Petersburg, already 
colonised bj the RuBsiang on the Waldai, along the 
Wolga to ths Ural and the Don (Taaaia), It forms 
twenty-five densely populated governmeiLts. It is ths 
true heart of Russia. 

From this great focua life pours out, and activity 
radiates in all directions. Fviym these regions the 
colonists and settlera extend to the frozen ocean, to the 
mouth of the Amour and the Northern Pacific ahoresj 
and croaaing the Aleutian lalands, already push their 
way into the northern parts of tliia continent. The 
whole people of Great, or Kqssia Proper^, apeak the 
most pure and correct language, which is no longer aa 
idiom or a dialect It h not altei'ed in the mouth of the 
people; and as it pours out from the popular lips, ao it 
ia used by the higher and cultivated clnsaes ; by the 
governmentj for laws; and by poets, litterateurs, and 
scientific men, for their mental productions. In one 
woi-d, it is tlie language used by what ia called the 
common people, which is likewise the language of civi- 
lization. With the exception of the Tu&cans, no other 
people or nation can produce anything like it. 

Among the people of Great Russia ia the seat of 
intellectual activity, of national industry; thence it 
extends itself in all dlrectiona; but there it is pre- 
eminently at home. There it divides itaelf in several 
branchea, and for encb of them it has appropriated 
eeparate regions. Thua not only distticts, but the 
populations of whole governments are devoted nearly 
to one apecial industry; — in one the carpenters, in 
onothej" the maeong, the weavers, and bo on. All of 
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them give to the general industry, to maimfactnres, to 
mechanics and artisans, the hands, the workmen, who 
spread in cities over the whole empire. Their organi- 
zation will be explained hereafter, and how they are 
attached to special communities, and through them to 
the soil; and in this respect the same is true of the serf 
as of the free peasant. 

According to a very ancient patriarchal custom, the 
families do not separate continually, in each generation; 
but brothers, uncles, and nephews often live around the 
same hearth, under the same roof. For the husbandry 
of the land, which the family holds from the commune 
or from the master, and for the fulfilment of the task of 
servitude, a few males, sometimes only the women, 
remain the whole year through at home. The males — 
under legal conditions, to be explained by-and-by — 
emigrate to cities in search of work, or of any kind of 
enterprise. In this manner they spread themselves in 
«11 directions from one end of the empire to another, 
and form the immense moving, floating population of 
large, and even smaller cities, as merchants and 
builders, constructors, artisans, workmen in manufac- 
tures, either on their own account or as journeymen. 
Those who cannot continue their occupation during the 
viinter return home, to begin with the coming year the 
seme migration. 

In some governments, large communities and villages 
are engaged in manufactures, as spinners, weavers, &c. 
Among these there prevails (from olden times) the 
principle of free association. It is the common chest, 
(ie artel^ already spoken of in a previous chapter. 
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Generally, wlieTe the workmen or journeymen gather 
together to a common work of any nature wliatever^ 
they instantly form isuch an artel. Applied to indaatry 
it animates it, and creates a rsservefund for its various 
eventualilies and exigencies. Each memher {atelsch-^ 
tschil-) eontrihutes accorcl tng Coti3 oieans or the amount 
of the produce of his lahour, and att adrance in pro- 
portion is iTi^dc thsrefroui. Thus the association alwayn 
possesses funds for casea of any emergency. Time and 
experience will improve this, genu, which, in the 
atmosphere of the hoped-for liberty, will unfold it- 
Bclf, acquire e?:tension, and become a powei-fiil social 
engine. 

The external aspect of the people is generally rather 
serioua, even to solemn forraality. But in reality, 
under thia calm exterior there ia concealed an imtnensn 
spirit of frolic, gaiety,, and wit. The old popular 
national dance, accompanied by an appropriate song, ia 
a perfect dtamatte action. It ia not inferior to the 
most celebrated dance of the South, an, for example^ of 
Spain and Italy. The song^ is the inseparable com- 
panion of the whole Slavic race. It resouuda in 
vartoiig modulations from the mouth of Cattaro to Kam- 
ecbatka. In the plearirnt evening of summer or autumn, 
every Slavic village oroi-chard resoundti with the dear, 
penetrating tones of woman's >'oice, poureil outiu song ; 
and 90 it was from remotest times. The Emperor 
Mauritius relates that in one of bis battles ngain^t 
Bojan, prisoners were made, who, instead of weapons, 
carried a kind of a musical inatrnmcnt (a lute), very 
likely the geTisl guzla of the Slavi. They were of a 
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gigaatic stature, and when asked about their conntiy, 
said it was Slavic, and that among them song and 
music were looked on as the most noble occnpationa. 
Even now the Bohemians or the Tschechs form the 
best ambulatory musicians in Germany. 

The Russian peasant accompanies all his labours 
with song. With it he stimulates his horse. Whether 
working alone or in numbers, he sings, and marks uiy 
heavy work requiring the union of many hands by time, 
by rhythm. This he does in war, or when engaged in 
rural toils. 

In the interior of Russia, in villages as well as in 
cities, the girls gather on autumn evenings in court- 
yards, and, making a circle around a fire, sing old 
songs, principally of love. This is called korowody. 
There the youth of both sexes come together, when 
tender relations have their origin. 

With a facility quite astonishing, a group of soldiers 
or peasants will transform itself almost instantaneously 
into a singing choir, where all the rules and combina- 
tions of harmony will be observed, as if in a well- 
trained operatic chorus. A leader, or foreman, gives 
the tune, begins, and the rest follow with the great- 
est perfection. 

The man of the people is warm-hearted, polite in his 
own way — that is, not when he must be servile towards 
those above him, but when he meets his equals. He 
is hospitable to the utmost of his means. Hospitality 
is the general character of the whole nation. The 
burghers practise it as well as the nobles, and especially 
those in the country, to an extent unknown in the rest 
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of Earope. The word for hospitality in Ruaaia la chleho- 
sol, breBd and salt, ivhich gives the tnae and simple 
meanuig of ahuring' it wlchout ituy attempt at ostenta- 
tion. 

In business the peasant is ahrewcl and crafty, nay, 
aometiraea a sharp rogue. But it mist not he forg-otten 
that he is on the defenaiTe against an unjust and cnish- 
hig social order, and that cunning and roguery are the 
Only weapons which he can q^uielly oppose to oppres- 
bion. Thei-efore, injustice, he cannot he cen^urEid for it. 

One of the prominent features in the character of the 
Russian peasant is an inexhauslihlo patience^ a kind of 
phyuical and moral endurance of irmny wrongs. It ia 
carried very far, and seems to juatify one of the warm- 
est and raoRt beautiful stanzas from the pea of the 
Polish poet Mickewjtch ; 

" Iilediijr cblople, pocot ml Isa plynle, 

1 MTCie blju )^1y mfSiEo 'a table:: 

Ah adl mi cic-Li bicJnf ElawiuiliJc, 

Bkdny jukrciilzjo all xaV ml twoj doll, 

IMcn mwz tylka licrolBui niewaHL" 

"O pnoi pcoaant! what la tbe reason that my tcon flow, 
And thrit my heart beata vthun I thiiik ef tbesT 
Ab! I pity tlicp, ppor SlavDOisnl 
Poor p«ii>1&, I pity thy deatlnyi 
thoa liurt only one klad oriierDUm — tbot ofalsTery." 

This 13 the only pasaage in which this uTitCr, of 
Bome celebrity, has sympathized wiLh the social wrongs 
of a people. 

This patience, and aimilar prophfcies, contribute to 
BtreQ^hen tho common opinion that this people la 
doomed to eternal oppregsion, that they will alwaya 
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bear it quietly, and tbua remain the passive tools of 

despotism in the old world. 

But notwithstanding thin patient endarance, the oat- 
burst of tho wrnth of the Russian peasantry, when 
finally roused by ill-treatment, cruelty, wrongs of 
masters or of ofKcers of the goremment, will then be 
inexorable, bloody, and tho revenge terrible. Such 
outbreaks are liuiited for the present to special cases, 
bat sooner or later they will break out more generally, 
and settle their accounts with the old and absolute caose 
of the social evil. Then tho people will lay the axe to 
the root, and then may God be merciful to the nobility 
and the officials ! Pouschkine, the great Russian poet, 
relating the phases of an insurrection of the Cossacks 
of Ural or Orenbourg, joined by free peasants and 
serfs from several of the eastern counties, exclaims: 
" May God preserve Russia from the seething out- 
break of its own people." This insurrection — which 
took place under the reign of Catherine, and nearly 
extended to the gates of Moscow — is known in history 
under the name of PugatschefF, the leader, who pre- 
tended to be the murdered Emperor Peter III., and 
called himself, " Czar, the avenger." 

It was mentioned in the chapter concerning the 
army, how, in 1831, the peasants in revolt in the mili- 
tary colonies dealt with the officers. In 1838-39 par- 
tial insurrections in the villages and communes of some 
counties took place, and principally in the government 
of Saratoff, where the manor-houses were burnt, with 
their occupants, and civil officers {tsprawniks) thrown 
into the fire. Such movements occur continually in 
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various places, aa tlie boiling Elemctits and gases in 
the bowck of our eorth burst out partially here and 
there, sure forerunners of a terrible and a more general 
geological convulsion. 

The features of the national character, mentioned in 
tlie chapters coccerning the liurghera find the nrmv, 
tave a more direct bearing on the peasantry, aa fonn- 
ing ptt- eminently the people. In its present anoma- 
lous state, It ia only a wonder that it producee artisnna, 
TVorltraen, and manufacturers at all. Its intellectual 
poTverg^ in themeelvea quick, inventive, and manifold, 
acting ibu3 against so heavy, numerous, nnd crushing- 
odda, prove their virEualitj and intensity. The peasant 
has in his turn more painful impediments to overcome 
in any of his entcrprigeSj than even those which the 
buTg'her baa to encounter. Any instmcticni Is almost 
unattainable for tlio Russian peasant. Thus inborn 
originality has no room in which to extend her mighty 
wings, and up to the present time the intellectuality of 
the people haa never really and seriously been awakened 
into life. A normal development is inspostiible, and 
thus the higher individualiity remains latent, not hav- 
ing opportunity or room to manifeat if self freely. 

The mode of life of the Russian peasantry, in its 
Tarioug brancbes and regiona, jg nearly alike. That 
of the White Rustiian is an exception, ho being the 
poorest and mn^tdcjected, afld, moreover, settled on the 
most unproductive eoil of Russia. TLo principal and 
general food is farlnaceoua, and no people in Europe 
consume so much of it. In the northern provinces, 
rye and oata; in the more southern, wheat are the 
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staples of food. Potatoes are not yet generally cnlti- 
vated, and consequently not used as daily food, and 
still less fonn the exclusive basis of nooriBfament as 
tliey do of the people in Poland, and through the whole 
of Central Kurope. In general, aside Anm the abov^ 
mentioned exceptions of the Poles and the Bohemians, 
the \('hole Slavic family is the best and most sabstan- 
tially nourished in the old world. If the Slari in 
general, and, above all, the Russians, do not consume 
meat for daily use, they do not live on cabbages and 
vegetables, but on flour in various shapes, on groats, 
and animal fats. To be sure, times of scarcity and 
famine make exceptions, and these are rather increased 
by the bad state and the difficulties of internal com- 
munications. The south of Russia, equal in extent to 
nearly the whole of Germany or France, would be 
always able to feed the north in case of a bad harvest, 
but to carry the breadatuffs there would become iar 
more expensive than to bring them to the English 
market Nay, in some cascR, it would be wholly im- 
possible. When once, however, a good system of 
internal communication is introduced and extended in 
every direction by means of railroads, which are easily 
constructed in a country where for hundreds and hun- 
dreds of miles nothing disturbs the level of the soil, 
scarcity, or at least famine, will become unknown in 
Russia. The use of tea is nearlygeneral among the pea- 
sants of Russia Proper ; with many it is a substitute for 
the use of liquors. Kot that the Russian peasants are . 
temperate, but still those of Poland, Germany, Eng- 
land and Ireland, exceed them in intemperance. In 
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Poland, LitKuaDin, and White RasHis., the nobility, in 
Russia. Proper, tho crown, havs the exclTisire privilege 
to inebriate the people* 

Cleanliiies!;, especially with tbe gennine Rass^ian, 13 
mare general than hasty and superficial travellers g-ive 
him credit for. All tha population of Kuasin taha 
geo'prally, oiicb a week, & steam bath, reaembHng that 
called '^ orient/' Every village, every bamleti, in- 
deed, hag a public building for tbia pnrpose, called 
bmiia, besides numerous iamas of private individuale. 
The women go to the h&n^a on Friday, and tlis men on 
Saturdsy, 

The wooden habitation of ths peasant, tbe jzba, is 
kept cleanly, except where absolute poverty prevails, 
when the mifierable huta are diaguating: mlh filth, and 
are wretchedly kept. Tbifl is mora generally tbe ease 
among- the eerfe. 

These are the principal and moat general outlinea of 
tbe cbanicter of tbe Russian peasantry, of ifg life, and 
its activity. The pensantry, the people in Russia, ia 
most purely preserved as a raae, and there is very little^ 
if any, foreign adinixtare. The hiatorieal feeling of 
nntionality is as fltrong in them as in any of tbe Slavic 
tribes, and even stronger and more intense than in 
many of them. Notwithstanding his oppression and 
total exclusion from any political action — with the 
exception af furoisbiiig pre-eminently food for tbe god. 
of "war — tbe Russian peasant baa a strong historical 
Belf-conscion&nesu, and tbia alone would point to him as 
the beater of the deatinieg of the whole raee. 

The whole puinber of tbe people or peasantry ex- 
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cccdfl forty-fivo millions, that ia, of the pnre Bosnui 
Rtock. This mass forma, legally and socially, two 
great principal divisions: that of the so-called free or 
crown peasants, and the serfs. The former are cnt np 
into several subdivisions, according to the rights by 
which they hold property or soil, and according to the 
kind and the nature of the servitudes which tbey have 
to fulfil. 

The code of laws, Swod Zakonoff, calls the peasantry 
rural inhabitants, and divides them as follows : 

1. Those inhabiting or settled on lands belon^ng 
to the public treasury, kazna (a word of Tartar 
origin). 

2. Those on special crown domains. 

3. Those on lands forming the personal property of 
the Emperor. 

4. Those settled on lands belonging to the imperial 
habitations or palaces, dwortsowyte (from dworeta^ a 
palace). 

5. Those settled on private lands, that is, on lands 
belonging to the nobility, or the class of ser&. 

Finally, a small number of freedmen, freeholders, 
having lands of their own. 

With the exception of the serfs, all the others have 
certain special personal rights, as well as special 
duties or services to perform, owing dues, most of 
them, however, rather communal than personal. Among 
these communal services the principal are those per- 
taining to military colonies already spoken of; others, 
such as are attached to the imperial or governmental 
studs; others to the mines of Siberia; others again, 
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viho keep post-boraes for public and governmental 
use. Villages of tlte latter tenure are called iamctf 
and the pea3ant3, iamsctsduL^ There are several 
others oi a Hiniikr kind, of Bpecial communal aervicee, 
to bo mentioned hereafter. 

To the class of free peasants belong likewise foreign, 
mostly Gerniftjij ngricuUural colonista — a kind of yeo' 
iflen called adnodworlsi/^ from nobles having forfeited 
their priTilegea — and free agriculturists, all of whom 
possfids the soil aa personal property. 

These last two, adnodwortsy and free sgriculturtats, 
live scattered in ebgle h»bita.tions and f[irms, all the 
other peasantry form rural communes, and enjoy the 
cominiiDal franchi^. Thus the communo id the cradle 
of tlie social organism. The basis of the coramiine is 
the land od which the population is scltlej, and thus ia 
incoi*porated with it. Every pcusant not a eerf rauet 
helong to each u commune, wliicK may be large or 
small according- to the quantity of land owned and the 
density of population. There arc commmies having a 
population amounting to nearly twenty Ihoui^and soula. 
Huch a ceinLimne i^ called wolost; it is compo^ of 
haraletg, dereuinta, and Tillages, selo; juat as a New 
England township may embrace several villages. 
Several sueh communes form a rnral di&trietor eanton, 
A village generally counts between six and eight, hun- 
dred families 

The internal police, the correction of small offences 
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by short imprisonnieiitt or by no more tbati £fleeii 
blowH; iket settling of contests among' tlie members: 
the mperiatendence of a pritnary HchootT whose malu- 
tanuice is obligntoiy ; tlie dLHribution on each toem- 
beroftueii, aerrirae, and du^ea; tbe administration 
of UiQ recently fouitded coinrounal rural Mnlts; tllfi 
ei^uiil distiibulion of the mililary recruit!) FromamoD, 
faniilieH, — in one word, everything concerning the 
ternul adniioidtralioii and working of the commune 
done by tLo commune iLteJf. The commune is rei 
sible to the tresfiary fi>r the reot le%'icd from eacb 
fnmily Iia\-ing a separate comniunal household; this 
rent, callcil obrok, generally, throngh the whole of 
Husaia, even on the cstalBs of strfs^ amounts to ten 
dollars. The coinmune maintoing tbe higbways 
roadii on IIh own territory. 

The commune oviTih &11 lands within its limita, arable 
or uncuhivnted, forcatH, and pastures. No member can 
p09ftcs3 a dliitinctT, separato property therein, with the 
exception of the dwelling-house. Tha arable land is 
divided into equal Hhare^ [ulsckastki) among the heads 
of families. A married couple, tarn [tt'efflo) ia entitled 
to twenty acres. If the population increases beyond 
the «apaeity of the soil to maintain it, tiie government 
rcmoveiii the surplus into another comniune pDS:seS[iing 
fiuperabundant lands. The housea and the land owned 
in a community can never be encumbered nor sold b| 
the liolder. Such a property, held from the coram 
cwnnot be divided between widows and childreUf but 
jure returns to the community, which grants it agai; 
to the eldest male in the family, BoractimestoabrDthi 
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and not io the son t>( the deceased. Communea can by 
purcliHae acquire naw lands. 

A commune can expel from it any member for bad 
conduct, for not fulfilling hid commutial duties, or give 
hira up to the government as a military recruit, to be 
accounted for intlienext general levy, forlmpriaonraent 
for life^ or even for transportation to colonize Siberia. 

A connmiine of fvee peasants can be entered, at any 
time, by burghers, manumitted serf's, free bastardy 
Berfa bought by the crown^ or slaves bought by tha 
goyernraent from the nomade tribes, by discharged 
fioldierSj and their children. The admission of any such 
new member ia to be decided by the commune. 

The free peasants can own lands odt of the eommunej 
houses in other villages or citiee. The miaes discovered 
on Buch lauds are the property of the owners. This is 
the origin of the great fortune of the Demidoffd, ao 
well known in Europe. Their ancestor, a skilful fore- 
man in a manufactory of arm-i at the time of I'eter the 
Great, was rewarded by the Emperor with estensiva 
lands near thff Ural, supposed to contain only iron ore; 
hut by mining, gold, silver, platina, were dij^coverad, 
sad the faToUy b^^mc wealthy but not influential. 
Still the peaeanta are excluded from owning houses in 
the two capitals, St. Petersburg and Moacow. To live 
out of the commune, each individual must have the 
permiasion of his communal authority. 

In the chapter concerning the varioue corporations 
of burgherd, it has already been mentioned that pea- 
sants living in cities, as tradesmen, artisans or work- 
meHf cannot be ekclfid there fur any town office. 

L - 
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The communal board U called wolostnoe prawlenie. 
All the members of it, as well as those for the details 
of adminiiitration and police, are elected within the 

commane. 

The elections are consequently made for twofold 
duties ; firstly, for the general or public, and secondly, 
for those specially belonging to each commune, village^ 
or hamlet 

The public functions are those of a kind of con- 
ciliatory court, members for the rural court of police in 
the district, decemviri and centurionii, deaiastkij sotshi. 

Only free peasants participate in the elections made 
for the public or general offices; for the details of a 
local police administration, serfs in the district can 
particiiMte with the commune. No Jews or heretics 
from the Greek Church can be elected to any office 
whatever in an orthodox commune. 

The elections are decided by the majority; they are 
mostly triennial, and fhcir mode is as follows: 

I'^ive hundred souls, as recorded in the last census, 
nil male householders of the community, make choice 
of an elector, who must be thirty years of age, a father 
of a family, possessing a house and land, of good morala, 
and who never underwent any punishment. The docu- 
ment stating his election ought to have the signature 
of the clergyman, and of at least five husbandmen. 
These electors meet in the capital of the district, and 
elect members for the public offices. The election is 
made by ballot or by chance, drawing out the names 
as the lots in a lottery; this last mode being the more 
ancient usage, and still preserved in numerous comma- 
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nittea. The person elected ongtt to be a peasant, tut 
should there be none q^ualtfied for the function, then a 
nobleman or any fiiuetionnry of the government can be 
chosen. 

Peaaanta fulfilling any public official position cannot 
ba subjected to any corporal pmiisbment, except, by the 
decision of a court. They are salaried, and have to 
wear a particular dress or Tinifbrm. 

The elections for the special ndmimstmtion of eacb com- 
munity, for villages and hamleta, are likewise triennial. 

Every bamlet bas its elder, atarasta^ who, with bis 
assistant decemviri^ d^siatski^ is elected by t}i& inhabit- 
ants. Tbe Rtsroijta receivee a salary amounting- to 
ibirty dollars, the d&Biatski aervQ witbout pay. A 
bamlet too Rniall to have a starosta 13 governed by a 
desiat-aki. The individual tbuB elected must be twenty- 
five years of age, of good morals, never baving been 
punished or uadei' any crirainal Rccusatign. 

Elections, fur a village, and for a whole coramime, are 
made in tbe following- manner : Every ten buaband- 
nien cbooaean elector. Thpse meet and elect an elder, 
s(arschma, and his aids. Such an eMer of tbe village 
haa a salary of about eighty dollars. Further, a 
collsctor of taxes and his aidit. An overHcer of the 
common storebouac. In such housea, after eacli bar- 
TCrit, a certain quantity of grain ia depoaitcd by each 
bosbandniau, to furm a reserve for times of acarcity. 
A conciliatory jud*e, OTergecrs end tbeir asststanta of 
communal foi'<?sts, the centurions or sotsfki, are all 
elected, and from enth village lliere are three candi- 
dates for fulfilling t!ie public offices. 
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The communal board, or ipolottnoe prawjenie, is 
chosen by the electors, named by the villages and from 
the number of tbe above mentioned candidates, who 

are elected at the primary elections. 

The functionaries thus elected are, the golotoa, head- 
presiding officer over the n'hole commune, an elected 
board of administration, and the conciliatory judges. 
The salary of the golowa is about a hundred and twenty 
dollars. The administrative board has a salaried re* 
corder. 

The dissidents from the state church, and parfaca- 
larly those who do not recognise any regular clergy, 
if they live in the same village or communities with 
the orthodox, cannot be elected to any other fimction 
than that of an overseer of the forests. Those among 
them having a clergy, can be elected tax-gatherors. 
When, however, the whole community is composed of 
sectarians, then all the offices are possessed by them. 

Near the sea-shores, or in the well-wooded regiona, 
there are villages and communes whose service is to 
prepare timber for the navy, and in them individuals 
for directing such labours are also elected. 

The rural police, the keeping in order of roads and 
highways, the catching of thieves, &c., all these duties 
are fulfilled in hamlets and villages by the desiatskis 
and sotskis. As mentioned before, the serfs of the 
district can participate in such elections, and be elected 
for these inferior duties, if they combine with the free 
communities. This depends, however, exclusively upon 
the masters, who at their will can select from among 
their serfs the members of the rural police. 
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TheBG are tlie legal powera of a commune, and the 
Tighta of ths peasantry — called free^ as a digtinclioti 
from the eetfa. All theae Mmmunea are superiuieuded 
and directed, and their elective or inlemal adinitii-'itra- 
tlve action confirnieil, by a special g^oM^mmental branch, 
having its boards iu each county, Tbeir duty ia to 
watch over the interests of the coninuinities, an ivell aa 
over thoEB of iadirsduaU, in all their external relations 
or eventual collisions, or eontestii with otbftr LrauchEs 
of the goTemmeut or with the nobility. 

This g^ovcrnmental branch in the ministry of the 
crown liitids or deniesries^ and has thus about twenty- 
tiVO reiUions of population under its direction. It has 
an organic action^ as it introducea among the peasantry 
all kinda of reforras, administrative aa well as agricul- 
tural. In some reapecta ita action is baneficial, aa 
when, for instance, it introduces agricultaral schools, 
rnFfll bankn, and other arneliorations, tliuH making ihe 
people acquainted with the results of advancement. 
But where it ia true to ita origin — where, with all the 
weight of despotism, it tries to transform the people 
into mere machinea, depriving them of free-will and 
action — where it arbitrarily curtails and destroye the 
scanty rcn:iain3 of individualtt}', and of human dignity 
in the peofle, then it ia a curse; and sucb, in many 
respects, it has proved its^elf to "he, and ^a sq^ it is 
looked u[>on by the peasantry. 

The crown peaeantu, whaterer may be the nature 
of their tenure, have no other special master than the 
fio^'ereign or the government, and never can have 
another. Once the Czars granted to individijale vast 
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territories of lands, with crown peasitnts or 8er& on 
them. This is the origin of many great fortunes in 
Buusia, coDBiiiting in large estates, and hundreds of 
thousands of souls, as that of Scheremeteff, Karyschkin, 
the Orloffs, the Branickis, the last of which rose out 
of the ruins of ancient Poland. Peter rewarded real 
services, as in the case of Scheremeteff; Catherine was 
Tery lavish to her favourites of every kind, and she 
thus laid the foundations of numerous large fortunes 
still existing in Russia; and Paul was most indiscri- 
minate in bestowing his favours. For the glory of 
Alexander it must be recorded, that in his youth, when 
under the influence of a generous and humane inspira- 
tion, he published an ukase by which it was henceforth 
and for ever prohibited to any sovereign to make 
donations of crown peasants to any private individual 
whatever, or to sell them, or render them liable to any 
statute for husbandry servitude. The present sove- 
reign has thus far religiously maintained this ukase. 
Even in Poland, since the revolution of 1831, the 
Emperor, in dividing numerous estates of the crown, 
called starostwa, among the Kussian generals and 
others of his servants, by a special clause in every 
grant, directed that the statute labour existing until 
■that time should ultimately become extinguished, and 
the peasant on such lands become the free and inde- 
pendent owner of a suitable homestead. It must be 
mentioned here, that in the actual kingdom of Poland, 
slavery was abolished by the last king of Prussia in 
the year 1800, when this part of Poland formed one 
'of the Prussian provinces. This was confirmed by the 
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Code of NspoJeon, introduced after the treaty of Tilsit 
in 1807, and ifi still juaintsined. But neilter of these 
gorernmeiitd eecured for the peasantry any homeatoad 
on crown or private lands. 

The iree pea.^aTitry in Ruesia enjoy some rig;hts and 
privileges, rendering tlieir position by far more &uppD^^ 
ahlo tbatt that of the private Byrfa. It hnn heeiv already 
showti that a free peasanl can freely engage in any 
mercantile, manufacturing, mechanical, or other indng- 
trial pursuit, and establish his domicile in aisy city of 
the empire) if he poescsses a perniiasioii of his cgmroune, 
whicit penuisidiun can nowibe he refusied as long a^ the 
indiviilual payB the obruJ: and the taxes in the commune 
to which he he!ongs, and fiilBla throtigh any liand all 
other communal duties. Provided Tivith such a permis- 
aion or certificiiite, tlie moremente and actions of a 
peasant arc perfectly free; he can make proposals for 
all kiada of puhlic joha contracted with the government. 
In such castiB other cootractord are ohliged to give 
aecuritiea ; hut a crown peasant presenU only tha 
authoiizatiun of his eominune. He can enter into tha 
class of burghers by abantloniag hia commune with its 
consent, passing thus into what is coneidered a higher 
social corpnratilon. 

The chains of eerfdora do not hang on him; but if 
he has tio epeeia! master, he, like the burgher, has atill 
to deal with rapacious officials. What is true of the 
one, is atill and even more largely to be applied to the 
other. Entering tie superior corporation, the peasant 
can meliorate his position; but this melioration is very 
limited. All opt^ninga for educutlou ars absolutely 
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shut before him. All that ho can learn is to read and 
write wretchedly. If there are excepUons, they are Tery 
rare; and, bo to xpeak, rather the work of a miracle. 

In the linndd uf these free peasants 19 by far the 
greatest part of the internal carrying trade; they fumidh 
the greatest number of handu for artisans and all kindfl 
of handicrafts. Their sole contact with the nobility is 
with the numerous officials, the tsehtfnowniks, of inhiaoaa 
celebrity. I)ut this is sufficient to gall them to the 
ntmost, and keep alive in the peasantry the hatred 
towards the nobility. Then the free peasants dwell and 
live by the side of the serfs, — their brothers, relations, 
friends, acquaintances, and thus find many occasions to 
nourish and atir up this feeling of hostility. In propof^ 
tion as their well-being increases, and by thdr bosy 
life they come more and more in contact with worldly 
doinga and relations, they feel the more their oppressed 
and dejected position, and the stronger and more intense 
becomes the desire for emancipation. 

Generally, a spirit of independence prevails among 
them to a high degree. They learn in their commnnal 
oi^anization to judge and act, to be something; to 
exercise, however feebly, their mental powers; to have 
the aspirations of a human being. The official pressure 
aims principally at their pockets, and thus with money 
they are enabled to come to terms with the officials; 
still they retain the ever-growing wish to get rid of 
these officials^ and of the whole governmental structure. 
They have, in common with the whole mass of the popu- 
lation, an inborn consciousness of the absolute existence 
of human rights, of human dignity. This consciona* 
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nesBr however dim and feeble it may be at present, will 
by-and-by grow aad transform iLscLf iato a social fact. 
Not to say that for the immense iDHJority of the 
peasantry, the Czar malsiracto baa ceased to ho some- 
thing- between heaven and earth, betiveen God and 
man, — -yet the deputies of the Czar eontrihute rticgt 
actively to tarciah tiie Caarean aureole, reducing by 
slow prog'rc:tj3 the supernatural concepliou to the most 
earthly and oppressive refllity. The old consolatory 
feeling and odflge, uttered by the people at every 
iujusticE and oppression- — ■" Ifonli/ the C2ar could knovt 
ii" — dies slowly and slowly away. The people becoiDB 
more and more aware that " the Czar hioms," bnt 
tiirns away and lielps not. 

The pe&HQQt leams thiit In hh commLne he could do 
well without the official, and that such i^te^fe^e^ce^ 
while it is costly, la always rather pernicious than 
otherwiae. The official strips him of the earnings of 
his industry, the results of his hard labour. And thin 
official actd io the name of the Czar, and under it 
shelters his authority, as well aa his abu&e of power, 
Afl hefure said, the peaaantry begin already to perceivs 
the inutility of the tsckifnowmk, and in time will see 
clearly the inutility of the Czar himaelfr 

It h»a been mentioned, that to the claifls of free 
peasantry belong various kinds of freeholders, aa well 
aa same others occupying lands granted under servitudee 
already extinct, remiaisccnt of a state of thingia changed 
wholly by a new governmental organism. Thna the 
creaticm of a standing army destroyed the ctass of the 
sQ-^laipancern^iebtfiari/j — KX>at-of-ai&ilboTar3, whose 
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daty was to appear anned in case of war, and who 
formed the coininon soldiery of infaDtiy and of cavalry. 
7'he legal {>osition of all such freeholders is as ibl- 
lowfi : — 

First are the odnodwortsy, one-nianored, formed, as 
stated, from nohlcs who hare forfeited their privilege^ 
as well as from old soldiers colonised hy Peter I., in 
some of the Houthem governments, and on whom he 
bestowed that right. The odnodwortsy can hold serfa, 
but they cannot buy them from real nobles, but only 
from members of their own class. If they have lands 
in rural communities, in common with other peasants, 
they pay therefore an obrok. In such communes they 
participate in all the rights and privileges of the comr 
mune, and can be elected to all the communal func- 
tions. 

The coat-of-mail boiars were once very numerous; 
but by grants, or mostly by an unlawful appropriation, 
they became, with their lands, the private property of 
the nobility, and thus were transformed into serfs. I^ 
however, any descendant can prove his legitimate 
descent, the government pays about thirty dollars to the 
owner for his emancipation. 

Land held under the like tenure cannot be sold by the 
holder except with the permission of the Czar. Such 
lands are transmitted by inheritance in a direct line. It 
is, 80 to speak, the only feudal tenure that ever existed 
in Kuesia. 

These boiars pay the capitation tax like the burghers, 
but no obrok for the land. As they are not numerous, 
ssd rather scattered, they do not form communities, 
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but in some cases, as, f'jt examplPj in tliat of naeniite, 
OP in fulfilling tlis service of the I'ural police, they ara 
incorporated into the nearest rural commune or vil- 
lage. 

Free agriculluriBta, looHni/e chlebopascMs^, are prin- 
oipatly mamiHiittccI serfd, with soil or witbqut, and ia 
this last ea&e, they can huy laud from anybody. TLd 
manumisftiops with aoil must be made by the owner 
during his lifetime, and not by will. 

If tliey are numeroua enough, they form tniral com' 
ffiuneiJ on the general principle; if not, they are incor- 
porated in the exin^tent ones. They can sell and buy 
lands and divide them amon^ their children, hut inlola 
not under sixtti^n acres. They can contract for public 
jobs, poch'iad^ enter guilds, erect mannfaetoriea, carry 
on trade, &nd enjoy all theprivilegea o£ free peasantry. 
There are still fiome few other kind^ of privileged 
peaaantiyj hut their number is very Bmall, and wholly 
infiigni (leant. 

II. The 3er&. Nearly the entire half of the RuHsian 
peasantry, if not wholly enslavedj according to tha 
ah&olute dignificntion of the word, are, howevRr, serfs or 
bondmen, attached to the soii, glebce adscript^ rather 
than to the person of the noblexnan, and thui^ tbey are 
at least not chattdg. The power of the maatec is not 
wholly arbitrary, and unlimited, and lawless; hut the 
servitude is reduced to a certain method, regulated as 
fullows, by the civil law; — 

By usagBj the f.erh are of two kinda — agriculturifta 
and house serfs; but the law does not recognise these 
diatinctioua. 
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An ukase published by Catherine in the year 1781 
prohibited for the future the enslaving of the pear 
santry. 

The ownership of a serf or serfs is proved by the. 
census. The first census was made by Peter the Great, 
in the year 1714; the next in 1744. In the present 
century the census ia made every ten yean. In the 
territory of Bessarabia, neither Russian nor Moldavian 
nobility can own serfs from among the Russian pea- 
santry, and other races cannot be enslaved. This law 
was published to prevent the introduction of serfdom 
in a newly-conquered and annexed territory. It ia a 
kind of Wilmot proviso. The children of a male serf 
remain in the condition of the father, even if the 
mother belongs to a better class. 

If any nobleman sends, for punishment, his serf to 
Siberia, and the serf receives there lands from the 
crown as a coloniBt, his children, the males under seven 
years of age, and girls under ten, follow the father to 
the new condition ; colonised exiles in Siberia fonn 
successively communities of free peasantry. 

A woman from a free class marrying a serf^ becomes 
free again as widow; a woman from bondage marrying 
a free peasant, becomes likewise free. 

When the husband becomes free by law, or by manu- 
mission, or by contract, his wife shares his freedom ipso 
facto, but not the children; they must be emancipated 
by a special act. 

If a master demands from his serfs anything con- 
trary to law, as revolt, murder, stealing, and they 
accomplish it, they are punished as his accomplices. 
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Th.Q sGrfd pay the expenBee of the adminiBtTatioTi in 
each county. This ia the only direct ta^ levied ott the 
property of the nobility. In crirainal matters, the 
eerfa arc judged by comraoa criraiaal tribunals, before 
whom they likewise can uppear in the character of 
accuserB and witnessea. 

The law runkes it obligatory <m the self to resist any 
attack made on the property of the master, a& well aa 
upon the honour of his wife and daughter. The owner 
cannot force bis serfa to marry against their will, or 
point out whom they shall marry; thia provision of 
the law 13 very generally evaded. 

If a aerf makea an cinjust official complaint against 
his master, or if be dares to present »uch a petition to 
the Emperor, the petitioner and the writer of the peti- 
tion are both most severely punished. 

In caae of Insubordination, disobedience to tbe master 
or the overseer, the serfs are punished by a military 
commission, and puy the espenaea thereof. All civil 
or police and military fiiiictionaries are prohibited to 
receive any dennnciation made by the serf against his 
master, with the exceptioa of a conspiracy against the 
person of the Bovereign ; or when the master tries to 
m^e a misstatement as to the census ; or when, if a 
Roman Catholic, he tries to couveH his orthodox acrfa. 

A serf cannot ehang^e hia master, leave him, or enter 
any corporation. For all these the consent of the owner 
ia necessary. Without such a consent Borfs cannot be 
received as volunleera into the army. 

Runaway aerf& are returned to the ownera at the 
coat of those who hod kept or secreted them. After 
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ten years, a master forfeits the right to claim a ran- 
away. Such claims, supported by proofs, mast be 
made during the 6rst year after the escape, if the 
master is in Kussia, and in the course of two years, if 
the matiter is abroad^ 

If a serf is killed by accident, his owner receives 
from the culprit the sum of three himdred and thirty 
dollars; but if it is a murder, then the murderer suffers 
the same as if the crime was committed on any one 
eUe. In such a case the owner of the murdered man 
does not receive any compensation. 

A serf who is not a house-servant must work for hid 
master three days a-week. He cannot he forced to do 
any work on Sundays, or any other church and parish 
holidays, or on the day of the patron saints of the 
reigning sovereigns. The master can, at hia pleasure, 
transform Ihe house serf, dworowoi, into a soil tiller, 
and vice versa. He can hire his serfs to mechanics, 
manufacturers, and to any other labour whatever. He 
is the supreme judge in all civil contests between his 
serfs. He can punish them corporally, but not cripple 
them, or put life in jeopardy. He can require the 
assistance of the government for the coercion of his 
serfs. In case of a criminal offence, the master must 
abstain from any punishment, but deliver the offender 
to the law. He can send serfs to Siberia, or to any 
other penitentiary establishment. 

No serf can live in any city, or serve any person 

whatever, without the consent of the master, and the 

authorities are to see that this provision be not trans- 

gressed, and are severely responsible. The master 
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gives to tlie serf a paftsport, and, fumiabed with thia, 
he can move freely in the whole empire. 

The master haa the power to transfer the fierfa indU 
vidiioUj", Or ty whole communities, from one "village, 
district, or county, into another. Any nobleman own- 
ing serfa of any kind must have for every one at least 
twenty acres of land. Only a nohleman can receivs 
a power of attoraey for the huyiag or selling of aerfa. 

The master cannot hire hia eerf^ to individuals 
whom the law prohibita to own Berfji, nor let them 
learn any profession anywhere else than from masters 
inHcribed in a guild. 

Scrfa, either servants ot" B-grieiiltnrials, held by thoBB 
who have rp right to own them, become free ; that ii, 
they bmome incorporated into the free crown peasantry, 
and the unlawful owners pay a fine into the treasury. 

Fainiliefi cannot he separated by sale. The family 
consists of the parents and the unmarrifed children eveo 
if of age+ The children form a family after the death 
of the parenta.. Kerfa cannot be brought to market, 
but are to be sold only together with the estate. If 
sold separately, the crown takes them as its peasants, 
and the transgressoris of the law are fined. Serfs ac- 
quiring their liberty in such a way can make the choice 
of a mode of life, and of a corporation, into wMch they 
will become inscribed. 

In casea of «earcity or famine, the owner cannot Mnd 
away his serfs, bat h obliged to take care of thum. He 
is likewlBB obliged to take care of the old and the in- 
Talids. 

If there he any ahusQ of power by the master, any 



croEliy or rape, tte law takee from the owner the ad- 

tpiniatralion of the CRtate, and puts it in the hands of 
guardiftjia, oi" of a boaid seleetei for thi& purpose In 
each district fram among the nobilUy. Such iDastera 
cannot at-quira neiv eatatea by purchase, and in aggra- 
vated cases con he given up to the criminal cou 
For this the apccial decision of the sovereign ib 
quired. Likewise the ownsrs cannot live on the 
CBtaies wkose administration is thus taken out of th< 
hands. The villages or estates are renponsible 
governmental taxes. Tf a serf has a law-Buit, hw 
master mtiat prosecute it, and the niaetep is anewerab' 
for the resuUa, whenever the serf ha& had his pe: 
sion to enter into any civil liability. In criminal 
ters cencerning a 'S.erf, the interference of the master is 
optional. 

Scrffl cannot be sold Bfparate from the aoll, or at any 
public auction in execution of the debts of the master. 

If a eerf or aerfa sue, on legal grounds!, their master 
for emancipation, having been brought Into serfdom 
contrary to the provisiona of the law — while the legal 
proceedings aa^ pending, the master cannot inflict on 
them any corporal pnni&hment, under the jKualty of a 
criminal-pro&ecutkin, nor can he mortgage or let ihem 
out by lease ; and if the first court decide in their 
favour, find the affair goeg to the court of appeal, the 
tnaater ciinnot give them to the military service pchd 
ing the Enal decision. 

Serfa carrying on a legal trade with the consent 
the master cannot be given up by him aa recruits, or 
for ihc colonization of Siberia. Serfe cannot own im- 
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moveable property ; all hottfiee and landH possessed by 
tlicra are the property of the maater. Should a serf 
inherit such property, it must be sold, and the money 
handed over to him. Serfs erecting ehops and manu- 
fflcturea must have a special perrnission of the master^ 
liltewiae for entering ihn guild of artisans, and for 
filing the produce of tbeir industry ia cities and 
markets. For taking public jobs, podriad, or keeping 
post-borsGa on public roads, they mnat have the consent 
and the guaranty of the master. 

The aerf can lend out money on legul terma, but not 
take inortg;age3 on land in villages or estatcB. Only 
with the consent of the master can they buy on credit 
goods for traffic ; otherwise they cannot be prosecnted, 
and any bargain or stipulation is told by itself. 

The master has the right to manumit his serfa Indi- 
vidually, or by whole hamletg and viUageSj mth or 
without giving them lands. 

A permlsv?ion given by the master to hia serf to 
marry a girl, who ia a pupil, and educated in a public 
eBtablisbment for the children of burghers, 13 cq^uiva- 
lent ba manuiniBsion. 

A manumitted serf cannot be brought again into 
serfdom. A serf can obtain his liberty by a legal 
juridical deciaioE: — 1. If he proves an antecedent 
right to liberty. 2. If his master does not belong to 
any Christian confea&ion, 3. If the master has made 
a forcible attack on the virtue of his wife or daughter, 
Of committed any other impropriety* i. If the ecrf 
waa made a prisoner by the enemy, and carried beyond 
the frontiers of tho state, on retaming- he does not 
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return mto serfilom. 3. If hy the master he ia given 
up to the dUposition of the govsrameiit. 

The serf uhtuiua his libi^rty if he proves against hid 
m&Bler thi! crime of ti'eagon, or e, conspiracy ag'ainst 
the life of the sovereign^ 

A aerf coudeuLDel legally to exile to Slheria <xafKS 
to be owued hy the master : his wife following hira 
into exile l)ecom>es free. 

A serf hecomes froo if eold without landt^, or if the 
buyer doea not posseita the quantity of land required by 
law, or if hia family is eeparated from biin by sale. 

Theaa are the principal faaturea of the legal organi- 
zalioB of serfdom, Ae waa aaidf part of tho serfd are 
agi'iculturietB, called pachalnaia diiscitu, — the othen, 
house-serfa, or dworowaia. 

TbB jigrlculturjLl i^erfit are settled iu hamlets and Til-j 
lages, till their owD soil and that of the manor farm, 
fullilliiig there all the lalours of husbandry^ In more 
populous villiagQR, ami, above all, in large estates, they 
are orgatitzed in comiouncB on nearly the earn a prin- 
ciples as are tlie friie peaiiants. Butguch an orgaaiza' 
tion (lependa ahaolntely upon the will of tlie owner. 
It is mostly the caae, where the arable land h not 
extensive enough, or fur some other reason is n'^holly 
ahaudoned to the pcai^aata, tbat they pay for its usa to 
the landlord a redevance or obrok, and in auch ease 
they ate called iA/i'okdmife dmichtj^ renting aouls; or 
the master receives from his farm-lands a eertBia 
quantity of the produce of the eoH. But all such 
arrangementa depend absolutely upon the master. 

Tht hou^e-serfiJ live on the manor and its immediate 
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dB^HiadcDcieG. Tbcy arc ofbea very numcrOUiJ, and 
tliua a heavy burdea to the owner, sometimes even liU 
nua. They generally refiiso to be settled as agricul- 
turists, looliing upon it as altogether below their con- 
dition. They ci3aslitute the male and female sen'aiitB 
of the household, stewarda, private overseers, boose- 
hold artisans, mechanics, and workmen, Bometiiiies 
even, personal attorneys, when by choice or whim the 
Diflster 'km given to yuch one a fiiutable edacatsonn 
Generally the master takes care to make the males 
learn eome haadicvaft, and when they are able to cam 
their living he girea them a pormitiaioiL or passport, 
and they go over the country in search of suitable em- 
ployment. Tbey, as well aa all other serfs who are 
furnished with Buch a pa&sport, can be called hojrie by 
the maatcr at any time. These wanderijig serfs are 
obliged to report to him their whereabouts; and they 
pay him a rent proportioned to their earnings, or the 
coat of their educatioo. Others establish thcrnaelvea 
aa tradesmen, &c. The serfs compose, to a great Bit- 
tent, the floating; population of ciliea. In the largest 
of tbeoi, as ^:t. Petersburg, Moscow, Nijaei Novgorod, 
&c^ aorfa can be fouad who ate wealthy tradesm^en. 
The obrok paid by them to their owner is generally 
the customary one, and at a rate not at all proportioned 
to their forliiiie. But they are completely dependent 
on the will of the master, who can recall and trans- 
plant thorn to any of his villagea and hauilota;. There 
are caaea where maaters a.Te comparativelyT '''■^y even 
positively poorer than their serftt, and still refuse to 
BcU them their liberty, even for a large sum. Such a^ 
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refusal is generally the result of an inveterate pride, 
and of a repulsive feeling concerning emancipation. 

In absolute principle, the whole moveable property, 
money, &c., of a ser^ belongs to the master. The lav 
is silent in this matter. In practice, however, no 
owner in this manner robs his serfs. Public opinion 
would not tolerate it, and above the public opinion 
there is suspended the dread of assassination. 

To a certain degree, the law watches, in a more or 
less tutelary manner, over the fate of the serfs. Its 
provisions have been enumerated. But abuse or eva- 
sion of the law cannot be prevented. Its handling, its 
execution, as well as the framing of public opinion, is 
in the hands of the nobility. Only very tyrannical 
abiises of power come to daylight. They are corrected 
either by the law or by the interference of the sove- 
reign, or, in the last and supreme appeal, by the suf- 
ferers themselves. It is likewise a great error com- 
mitted by some eclogical writers, who dilate compla- 
cently about the would-be patriarchal mutual relations 
of serf and master. Such a paternal rule may be 
found by accident, but even such accidents are so rare, 
Uiat they cannot be looked on as establishing any rule. 
Neither of the extremes of cruelty and paternal suavity 
occur generally, and the bulk of the noblemen are 
neither tyrants nor patriarchs, but shrewd masters, 
taking watchful care of their own interest. The 
owners of large estates do not live on them, and 
sometimes do not visit many of them at all. The task 
of ruling the serfs is given up totally to overseers, 
who gener&lly are no patriarchs, whatever may be their. 
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oatioDality, German or native. The email nobility 
waitt g-enerally more tlian their fortune yields, and to 
get it, squeeze as much as possible the labouring; seTfj: 
and, without lieing itihumfiii, they will not s^ri£cB 
their Own well-being to that of the peasantry. 

The internal organization of eetates and villages is 
absolutely uncoitditlonaUy dependent on the owner. 
lie can introduce any form whatever, and, as has been 
mentipned, the eommunal organization prevails here 
likewise. The power of eicaitcipating the serfs is ahao- 
lutely iu the hands of the nobleman. No law obliges 
or prevents him fiora doing it. Pride, together with 
economical consideration a, embracing that of " to he, 
or not to be," for the immenae majority of the nobility, 
aire the principal impedimenta. It must and canaotbe 
forgotten, that the nobility, rieh or poor, counting their 
BCrfs by thouaanda, or hundreds, or only by tens, all 
live on the peasant "When the estate ia large, or 
formed of Bevcral vjllagea situated together, tbeir admi- 
niatratlon is easier^ and thtu more beneficial for the 
labouring class. "Worse h it when they are parcelled 
out- — which 13 very often the case — into small hamleta, 
scattered i a all directions, dii^tant mWea and mile& from 
each other, IJut the worst of all is when a small num- 
ber IB o\raed by a poor obscuTe country squire^ and of 
Hiich ownera there are very many. 

In large estatc-s^the prescriptions of the law to the 
contrary notwitb standing — the marriages of the serfa 
are always made with the interference of the master or 
the overseer; but on such eatates, the i;hoice of the serf 
i» generally regarded. As the wife fullowa the b ua- 
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band, a maiden is acMom taken from n ceiglibouriDg 
estate, except where the britlegroom is ricb enough to 
buy hid bride. Id smaller estates, where the choice is 
ttiore limited, generally afler the field labours are orer 
in the aulumn, the master callH the (kiuilie^ togi^ther 
vid inquires about their mutual inclinations, pays 
attention to them, and endeavours to arrange things by 
mutnal a^ement; but when aU ia of no arail, then "he 
decides arhitrarily — poiute out the pairtu, and then the 
ceremony is fulfilled by the p.irish priest. 

Scch are the nature, the charaoteri sties, and tbo 
working of serfdom la Rua^ia, Aceur&cd as it is, it 
bsa Utile or no Birailltude to that greater curse — abflo- 
lute slavery. It 13 neither ao cniel nor so debasing, sg 
degrading (o both acrvant and masfor, aa the " peculiar 
imtituIioH." Serfdom, in many most striking features, 
18 wholly different from the elarcry of the ancient 
world, and the modem sljkvery of the United States, 
whteh in iheir luxm differ, and not for ihe better^ from 
that of iho East. 

Slavery and serfdom are in nowise autochlone Slario 
inBlitutiuua. Quite the contrary. Both strfdom and 
■lavery were in use among the savage Gennans and 
Celts, as well a3 among thecivilized or polished Greeks 
and Romans. Antiquity, as well m Christianity, dealt 
with it. Serfdom disappears reluctantly from modern 
ci^ilbsation. The French Revolution of the eighteenth 
century was its dcath-lioell. Cut slavery waa un- 
known to the Slavi of old. Not even priKoncra of war 
became enslaved. The Byzantine Emperor, Maiiri- 
tiaSf describing the manoeri^ tualotna, ajid the mode of 
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life of the Slavi on the Darniba, and beyond it, Baya 
Iliat prisoners of war were dctainGd far a year, anJ 
if during this time they did not become acclimated 
to the new country, tliey could freely return to tbeii" 
own. The accounts of antiquity concerning tha Hyper- 
borei, whose dwellinga in all prohability were in the 
northern part of the present Ruasia, describe their hoe- 
pitfllity and peaceful habits of life, and infoTtu us that 
their country was a safe barhour for all fugitives. Thia 
does not point by any means to Blavery. That these 
ITyperborci were the source, the forefathers of t!ie Rng- 
eiana, could with djflBcalty be contested. Nothing' 
authorizes as to presume, as there exi^td no proofs or 
records, that either serfdom or slavery were used by 
the two mo<!t ancient republics of the Christian era, 
that of Pskoff and Novgorod, aituated in the regions of 
th& Hyperborei. It wa« likewiae unknown In the 
primitive times of Poland, Bohemia, and all the 
weatern and soathem Slavic regions. In Poland it 
■was unhappily rather fostered by thei Roman clergy, 
who trnced the descent of the pea3antry from the cursed 
Cham; there, as in Bohemia, it was introduced by con- 
tact with the Germans, nearly simnltaneoualy with ths 
establishment of nobility ; both slavery, or serfdom, and 
nobility are thus eminently Gertnan and Celtic, and 
above all, Ang;Io-SftSOn institiitions, founded among 
them already by C«3ar and Tacitus. The Slavi from 
the Adriatic to the Baltic and the Wolga were not 
farailiar wit!i either of them. They had only elders, 
starschin}/, or, as in the western tribes, the Zitpan, from 
whom^ by the influence of time and of a bad eTcample^ 
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arose or was formed the Pan, that is, the Sir, I^ord, 
Nobleman. In the East, in Russia, the denomina- 
don of noblemen, dworianin, is derived from efiror, 
manor, a thing anciently unknown among the two re- 
publics. 

The Slavic region was for the greater part divided 
into smaller or larger communities, and old legends 
mention chiefs or princes elected by the people firom 
among themselves ; and such chie& were agricultarists, 
artisans, as wheel-makers, jewellers, &c. In Russia, 
slavery dates, with the utmost probability, since the 
introduction of the Northmen, originating with pri- 
soners of war, and being established over conquered 
tribes of no Slavic descent. This was done when 
Rurik and his successors descended the Dwina, the 
Dnieper, and established there new dominions. In the 
course of time, the conquerors cleared the forests, esta- 
blished villages and cities. As in other feudal conn- 
tries, the tower, the Schloss, was outside of the village 
or of the borough; — so was in Russia the dwor or 
manor, where the conqueror or master dwelt, and from 
which was derived his name of dworianin. That the 
genuine Russian of that time, whatever may have been 
his social position, was free in his village, is beyond 
doubt, as, according to old records, the boroughs and 
villages, dependencies of the manor, were settled prin- 
cipally with prisoners of war and the conquered popu- 
lation. It was during the centuries of the Tartar 
dominion that the people, the peasantry, became nailed 
to the soil, and deprived of the right of freely changing 
their domicile. Then successively every peasant, that 
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ia, every agriculturiat tilling the Soil with bis own. 
hands, became enslaved. Only in ei^tates owned by 
monabteries and convents, whicli were very numerous, 
and generally very rich, slavery being judged to be 
opposed to Cbii'istian doctnnc, it did not take root &.t 
once. Generally raonka were relactaiit to the utmost, 
and even directly opposed to the sale of men in the 
markets, and the dcpcndiLnta of a monastery were never 
aold in 8nch a manner. 

Borys GudenoSJ the usurper of the throne and the 
murderer of the lawful heir in the latt years of the 
Hixteenth century, tried to restore to the people their 
lost rights, at leaat that of a free change of domicile and 
of master. But hh attemptg were unBuccessfiil, and 
only served to make him more unpopular with the 
mighty boyara or aristocracy, — which unpopularity 
facilitated iho conquest of the Empire by the false pre- 
tender Dimitry. 

Donations of eatatea made by the Grand Dukes of 
Moscow to the nobility, to the boyars, and to princely 
families after they had been deprived of their sover- 
eignty, were among the principal nieana by which 
free rural communities became private property, ttod 
were subjected to elavery, to serfdom. Of this practice 
there are traces in the ukases, and it wan stopped only 
by the utasB of Alexander, who also prohibited the 
sale in the market, the aeparation of families, and con- 
nected the podseasion of the serf with that of a cone- 
tfponding aoih Tliis has been already pointed out. It 
was done in the ghort epoch of that autocrat's genero- 
aity, the brief period of his youthful feelings. 
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He, as well aa Nicholas and many bigfa-minded 
nobles, wisbed sincerely, and may wish still, to find a 
cine to this labyrinth, by which to direct themselves in 
an attempt at emancipation. Nicholas several times 
stirred up the question, publishing even ukases as pre- 
liminary essays for settling the complicated matter. 
Some accnse him of bad faith, and of trying thos to 
become popular with the people and cmsh more the 
nobility. But this is not in his nature, and on the con- 
trary, in these last years, he rather strengthened the 
position of the nobles, rendering it more inaccesitble. 
The wish for the peaceful emancipation of the serfs 
sprung up from a purer motive. He very well knows 
that the solution of this question is a bloody cloud sus- 
pended over the future of the Empire, and of tha 
dynasty; and he attempted to prevent its bursting out^ 
^ving to it a more quiet issue, and thus to raise for 
himself a " monumentum mre perennius " m the annals 
of humanity. But now the better inspiration is ex- 
hausted and extinct Among the aristocracy, above 
all, the WasiltBchiko08, owners of large estates, were 
devoted, sincere, and disinterested partisans of emanei- 
patjon. Stimulated by them, the body of the nobility 
of the government of Kursk petitioned the Empenu^ 
who, to this effect, published an ukase ; but its exeetf- 
tion met with insurmountable difficulties, and it re* 
muned a dead law. 

However, by far the greatest number of the noble^ 
and, above all, the smaller ones living in the coontiy 
on their estates, are violently opposed to any large 
measure, and curse the Emperor for having made any 




attempts, and awateaed tbe attention anil the faelings 
of the peasantry, — for having, so to speak, hiroiight the 
qiiestioTi again before the peopls. Scattered as they 
arct they are afraid to be thua aurrounded by menacing 
Crowds. To it must be added the unavdidable material 
ruin of the nobility, which will result from either a 
pacific or a violent eiaaucipation. 

The popolation of Russia ia neither S'pread equally 
over the whole regioiij nor hag it yet TEached, bo to say, 
a normal, or necessary amount. In one word, there 
i& no belanee between tliQ forcea, or hands, and the 
qnantity of the soil. Wages differ from one part, nay, 
Bometi'ioes from one county to another. It is feared 
by the nohility that the pea&auti if eQiancipated, would 
abandon the region where the prices of produce are low 
and wages are email, or where the soil la poor, and 
wander to more prosperoua sections. Thua the lands 
of the nobility would become deserted and nearly un- 
cultivated foi* Want of handsj which could not be pro- 
cured for insufficient wagO». Further, the eerf is 
attached, by indissioluble ties, to the soil which his 
anee&torg have tilled for centuries, wliich was their 
property before both land fifld men ■were enslaved. 
The government, and that part of the nobility friendly 
to emancipation, wish that by a possible arrangement^ 
the soil now poseeaaed and used by the aerfa, forming 
their apecial homeatead, may become their conditional 
property, fuf which they mm pay a rent, releasing 
them from other acrvitudes and statute labouta; or that 
to become absiolule owners of a homestead, they pay its 
value in some way, in successive terras, or othenvi^. 
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Bnt the peauantry, the serfs, look on the soil on which 
they live as their immediate property ; they are, so to 
apeak, one and the same with it. Thus, in most cases, 
they refuse emancipation without the land, saying, 
that the soil ought to be emancipated in common with 
them, or that both would remain in serfdom awuting 
their time. But such a time will not be the result of a 
pacific arrangement. The nobility will never come to 
such terms, will never give up willingly the land and 
the men. The peasant refuses a partial boon or con- 
cession. For the peasantry, emancipation very logi- 
cally corresponds with complete, absolute independence 
of the nobility, with the entire secession of all now ex- 
isting and prevailing ties, nay, with the exterminalion 
of the ancient master. Thus, where the rumours of 
emancipation have penetrated more distinctly to the 
people, where the matter was only slightly mutually 
spoken of, it resulted in violent attacks on the dwor 
and on the dworiansiwo, nobility. For the present the 
affair is pending. The nobility are in a state of fright- 
ful suspense. Many of them wish to give up to the 
government their estates, land and serfs, for a suitable 
rent. The serf waits until he can take the whole as an 
inherent right, and not get it as a favour distilled in 
scanty drops. And the serfs are right. Any liberties, 
political or social franchises, conceded by compact or 
granted as a favour, are no liberties at all. They have 
no security ; they have the odour of condescension on 
the part of the douor, and, when accepted, they are a 
recognition of his lawful superiority. Liberty, to have 
its fall worth, to be really beneficial and valuable, 
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ought to put everybody on an equal footing;, and Lbus 
he conquered aa an iimate property, and not liumLly 
receii'ed as a grant. It will be shown in a subae- 
f^uent chapter wbat is the position of the non- Slavic 
races InLabittiig or ecaEEerad over Ruasin. A cruel 
anomaly exiata between the fate of the real autochtone 
or native, and tbe conq^uerore; — -the intruders and the 
HTibdued. Tbe master ia slave and serf, becauBB even 
the free or crown peasant enjoya lesa freedom than the 
stranger of the annexed. Comparatively, tbe German^ 
tbe Finn, the Calinuck, Tartar^ Bat$chkir, tbe Ssmo- 
jede, tliB Lap, the Georgian, &c., are more free than the 
peasants — the serfs; aa the German burgher of the 
Baltic provinceSj of Poland, or any of tbe not ancient 
Russian lands, in superior in privileg;e9 and francliisea 
to the Russian burgher. Tbe genuine people, in all 
their divisions, have less individuality, less space for 
free activity, than has tbe nomade wandering on the 
aoil conquered by the former. If the peasanta, the 
aeHs, shall ever take a. crael revenge, let it, not be for- 
gotten, that nothing, absolutely nothing- ia done for 
their intelleotunl, morale and aocial melioration. If the 
burghers and the free peasants find 'insurmountable diffi- 
culties In acquiring education, the Kerf ia wholly aban- 
doned, forgotten, and cannot participate even in the 
wretched resources allowed to the othere. Hia educa- 
tion depends wholly upon tbe master, and the latter 
does not ranch trouble himself about the matter. Thus 
if a serf can read and write, it is rather the result of 
an accident, and not a common occurrence among tbe 
millions of serfs. But there h in Kufi&ia a miniB^tfy 
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called pomponsly that of the national popular eitligbten- 
ment, mtrodnago proswieschtschcnioj — what a heartless 
irony! 



CHAPTEEX. 

THE KIQHTS OF ALIENS AND BTKAKQEBS. 

The Russian lan^age, as well as the Russian law, 
have two different and distinct denominations for all 
dioae not helonging to the national stock. Thus ino- 
rodets signifies those bom in the Empire, or tribes 
residing from time immemorial in its different regions, 
bat belonging to a different race and stock, and gener- 
ally not of any Christian religion. [This word is com- 
posed from ino, different, and rod, stock, family.] 

Inostranets designates those bom in a foreign conn- 
tiy, this being the signification of the word stratia. 

Among the inorodtsy are reckoned the Tartars and 
other Mohammedans, the aborigines of Siberia, the Kir- 
giz of Siberia, the islanders of the American Alentic 
Archipelago, the SamoTeds in the county of Archangel, 
the Laps, and the nomades of Asia and the Caucasian 
territory, the Calmucks, the Basehkirs, and the Jews. 

The aborigines of Siberia form three classes : those 
settled in fixed dwellings and regions • the nomades, or 
Uiose having herds of cattle; and the erratic class, 
living by hunting and fishing ; these last inhabit the 
north-eastern part of Asia. All of them are free, can 
never be subjected to serfdom, and are exempted from 
military service. They can enter any corporation 
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■ irea peaaaiits, or Itirgberfl, and become inscribed in 

ly one of the guilder according to their cliQJce. 

They ai'e rukd by their own chiefs, elective or here- 
ditary, according; to their epeclal custom tranBinitted 
from old times. These chiefs receive a email ealary 
from the government. 

The hereditary cbiefn preserve all their hereditary 
titlea and distinctioog, but Ihey cannot enjoy the gene- 
ral privileges of the nobility, except by a Fpecial 
grant. Tbiiy are nearly all mled by their traditional 
customs and lawa. They pay to the crown a certain 
tribnte in kind. They can carry on every apecies of 
trade, with the eingle exception of selling liquors. 

The Eirgiz have the privileges of h-ee men. They 
can oivn landed property and serfa if inherited, but caU' 
not make or buy new ones, under forfeiture and severe 
penalties. 

The lalandera are administered by the American 
Trading Company. They do not pay any trihuto 
whatever to the govemiTient, oor has the Conipany the 
right to collect any for ila benefit. Their service oon- 
Eista iu hunting and firfhing for the Conipany, which 
feeds and clothea them, p&ying them a flmall remvuner- 
aUon fof the produce ot the sport Thia service 19 
obligatory for three yearii fur each male ; then they 
can &ii\i and hunt on their own ficcount, but the Com- 
pany has the exclusive right to buy the produce thereof. 

Tbe SamoTeda of Archangel, the Laps, &c., are 
organized, and have the same rights aa the crraEic 
tribes, No liusaiau can. esttle on the landa occupied 
by them. 
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The nomades in Asia and in the Caucasum territory 
own rast tracts of land for their own use, and no on« 
else can settle on them, or use them as pasturage for 
cattle. 

The Galmucks centred in the government of Astra- 
chan and the Caucasian territory are divided into 
seven large districts, or Ulusy. Their lands are also 
protected by law from being used in any way by other 
inhabitants or tribes. The Calmuck nobility, called 
noions and zaXesangs, have the right of primogeniture, 
and their real estate cannot be divided. If they enter 
the anny, they enjoy the privileges of the Bussian 
nobility. 

All the inorodtsy enjoy absolute religious liberty ; 
in civil matters they have their own jurisdiction as well 
as in small correctional offences ; in criminal ones th^ 
have to submit to the general laws of the. empire. 

All the nomades of Siberia elect their boards, elders, 
or have patriarchs of the tribe. They elect the collec-- 
tors of the taxes or of the tribute, their assistants, the 
scribes or clerks. The elections are made according 
to ancient prevfuling usages, by general meetings, or 
by families or clans. 

Every facility is accorded to nomades to becomft 
fixed in their settlements with their moveable properly, 
as inherited slaves, cattle, chattels, and to form rural 
communities, such as exist in Russia Proper. These 
nomi^es often possess houses and gardens, where the 
family dwells, while the master roves with the cattle 
on the pasturages. The Tartars, the WosUaks, Basch- 
kirs, and Meatscheraks, Mordwa, Tschonwasche, Tsche- 




Temyea, Tepters, Bobels, and others ecattered in tlia 
eaet of tha Empire — some inclosed by Russian popula- 
tion, and all of them of Finmo or Ouralian stock — 
TvLcn living' in villages or rural commanea, have the 
rig-hfa of ireemen, Selskie Ohywatdi. In no manner, 
Tiomnde OP settled, can they be made serfs, or be de- 
prived of their property of any kind. The Tartars can 
make contrnets, take farraa or cBtatea on rent, buy or 
sell their own, settle where they please, anj dispose in 
any way of their pereonSj as well as of their personal 
and real estat& 

Mohammedan, and other heathen prisoners of war, 
whose purchase was allowed to ths Scotch colonists in 
the Csucasinn territoiy, cannot be resold by them into 
elavery. Those bonglit under the aixteontli year of 
their age, ohtupn their liberty oti ro-aching their twenty- 
third year. Those bought older than sixteen remain 
slaves for seven yeora. They have tho right to buy 
their freedom, before the lapae of these seven years, 
for the leg'al price of one hundred and aixty-six dollars. 
All the children hcim In slavery are free. 

The aborigines of the Caucaaue, of Georgia, and the 
Armenians, are governed by their own chiefs, as the 
other inorodtsy. But where the social state is more 
ordered and £xed^ aa^ forescample, in Georgia, Ku&aian 
civil and adminififcrative organization begins to prevail, 
9till having regard, however, to local laws, customs, 
and manners. The Caucasian and trans- Cancaai an 
nobility, Christian, Mohammedan, or Tartar, are all of 
them put on an equal footing with the genuine Russian 
nobles. 
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The Jews enjoy perfect reli^oua liberty. They are 
married and divorced by their own rabbis, and according 
to their Jewish laws. In all other civil and criminal 
ntatters, they are subjected to the ordinaryjurisprudence. 
All their judicial signatures must be made in the 
Russian language. (The Asiatic tnorodtsy can sign 
such documents in their special idiom.} The Jews can 
send their children to gymnasia, academies, and uni- 
versities; and thus they enjoy a facility refused to the 
Russians at large. 

The Jews principally inhabit Lithuania, White 
Russia, Little Russia, and Odessa, generally in those 
regions which anciently formed a part of the Polish 
dominions, and where they established themselves under 
the Polish protectorate. They are excluded from Russia 
Proper. Their number amounts there to more than 
eight hundred thousand. Nearly the same number are 
in the present kingdom of Poland. They are likewise 
very numerous in Gallicia and the dukedom of Posen, 
both parts of ancient Poland. It is supposed that iheir 
population scattered over the globe amounts to some 
nine millions ; thus Poland possesses nearly a third part 
of the whole. Ancient Poland was for a long time 
their Paradise. The Polish Jews are the most dirty 
and filthy of all, but they are also the most learned of 
the race, and most of the schoolmasters and rabbis in 
Europe are Polish Jews. 

In Russia, that is, where they were found at the time 
of the conquest, they can own houses and gardens. But 
they cannot have Christian servants in their houses, 
but only hire them for daily work, as well as for 
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ffllfiUlng petsonal, eommunal, and governmental eervi- 
tudea. Tbey arc now subjected to military recruitment. 
A Jew who receives n diploiaa from a University, or 
an Academy of Arts, lias the right to petition for the 
privilege of a pereonal respectable citizen. Those who 
become Doctorfi can become hereditary respectable 
cilizeii5, and ■gtco, with the special pcrmiasion of the 
Borereign, can enter civil and military aeiriee. Jews 
can bo teachera and prafesBors, All these eerrlces can 
be eJitered ixpon only in the regions inhabited generally 
by tbem, that is, in the ao-calleil western countleii. 
Jewa entering into service there can obtain permiBsion 
to aojoum or live in the capitals and the countries of 
Russia Proper. 

Jews Can beeome sgriculturlsls on croiyn landa as 
well aa on private oues. In this last case, they do not 
become serfs. Those who settle as ngricultariats, are, 
for a certain number of years, exempted from military 
recruitment. 

Jew merchants, burghers, and artisanflj in places 

'where the lawa alloiv them to reside, enjoy all the 
privileges accotdeil to Ruaeiani^ nnd CbriBtians of the 
aame social class. They can ereet sbops and manu,- 

■fectorica, and employ Christisn mechantca and work- 
men. They can enter the different guilds. Tbey can 
neither awn nor rent estates with pca^antB and serfs 
on them, nor be overseera on the lilte lands, nor rent 
the obrota or other payments due by the peasants to the 
lability. 

The Jeiva arc specially taxed. For the distrihntioft 
of this la:c and ita regulation, tbey have their own 
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board, called cahal, elected by themselves, and respon- 
sible to the government. They participate in the 
general elections for the city and communal functions, 
and if they master the Russian language, they can be 
elected to any one of them. 

Foreigners, aliens [inostrantsy), are the subjects of 
other states, who become RusBianti. Children bom to 
them in Russia become Russians, and belong to that class 
to which they hare a legitimate right. 

A woman, being a Russian subject, marrying a 
foreigner, follows him to his country. But by thus 
expatriating herself from choice, she can own no real 
estate in Russia, and ought to sell the same in the 
course of the six months succeeding her leaving her 
fatherland. She pays a tax of ten per cent, on the 
capital exported by her. 

All foreigners can enter, settle, or leave Russia, 
according to certain special regulations as to passports. 
Foreign Jews, however, cannot settle in Russia and 
become Russian subjects. 

Foreigners can, in some cases, enter the military 
service, but not the civil, except by special permission of 
the sovereign. 

Foreigners, even nobles by birth, cannot own serfs, 
peasants, and villages, unless by special permission of 
the sovereign. But they can own houses in cities. 
By permission, gtuned from the authority, they can be 
teachers and private tutors. 

If they Inherit villages and serfs, they must sell them 
either to the crown, or to individuals who may lawfully 
own such property. 
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A foreigner, naturalized as a Russian subject, can 
bxenounce this aabjection and leave ths couDtry, but 
he 18 obliged to sell hi& real property, If be belongs 
to any of tbe corporations subject to Mpitation, ua 
abandoning' it be bus to pay in advance tbc amount of 
three yeara' tax, and leave the country ia the course of 
a year. 

Priaonera of war, naturalized and married to Russian 
womcQ, n^turntn^ to their fatherhtcid, iJiust aeparata 
themaelvea from wifa and children, these not being 
allowed to follow them; and before they abandon 
their family tbey must secure for it the means of etib- 
dateiice. 




CHAPTER XL 



THE COMMU NE, 



The communal organization ia cteeply intertwined In 
the social life of all classea of the Russian people. All 
ita artificial aubdivisioufi — nay, the dlfiercnces of de- 
Gcent and race — unite on a. general and cannnon social 
ground, that of communal institutiona. Self-adminis- 
tration, through elections, is thus a, general, legal, social 
usage. Tfae elective principle, in a restricted furm, as 
used by the nobility, or in tbe more extensive ani 
genuine fonu, as used by the other classes of the people^ 
forms the basiis and the cement of ths organic uocial 
existence of the ivhole. 

Neither the elective fi-ancblae, as used by the nobi- 
lity, nor tbo absolute commune existing in cities And 
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rural dUtricts, is originally and in principle a gift 
granted by a power existing out of or above the nation. 
It is a right inherent in the people, and by far more 
ancient than the accidental and temporary growth of 
autocratic power in Russia. The nobility, using this 
franchise now, have but diverted a small rivulet from 
the original, great, popular stream ; the nobility itself 
everywhere, and, above all, in Russia, and in the whole 
Slavic family, being an excrescence, and not a funda- 
mental element of the historical and social existence. 
Thus the communal life is not a concession made by 
any aristocratic or monarchical sovereignty. It was 
not a lure, presented, as in some other countries, by 
such authority to the people, when in some struggle it 
was necessary to carry the masses on its side. 

It is not necessary to enter into minute and laborious 
dissertations, based on abstract reasoning, as well aa 
on history, and to argue the question of priority in the 
mode of the primitive life of the human family between 
the so-called patriarchal rule and the communal action 
of society in its cradle, — the one being the type of 
monarchy, absolutism, and autocracy; the other of 
freedom and equality, inherent in humanity. It would 
be a rather easy task to prove to those who believe 
that the march of civilization or progress moves in a 
circle, passing through different stages and forms, to 
prove that as, in such a case, the process must finish 
where it began, that therefore the social starting-point 
was not patriarchal — not the power of one over some 
or over many, but equality in association of those com- 
posing the first family, tribe, city, or nation. Our 
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belief is, tliat there can be no well-fonnfled doubt about 
tbe Bocial cliHracter of tbe original starting -point, and 
tbat the, further pnjgreaa of our race ia iafinite — ^in 
every direction — radiating like the ligbt, and not con- 
fined geographically, mentally, and socially, to the 
direction fi'om east to west, as believed religioiifily by 
some pseudo-pbiloaopliers. 

Everywliere liberty and equality were certainly an- 
terior to the supremB power of one naan, to eastea and 
privileges. The most striking testimony of a piimitive 
sin, or fall, may be found ia the successive eatablisb- 
ment of social oppression by patriarchs, high priests, 
kings, or nobles ; and the labour of the redemption 
may be looked for in tboiininterrupted efibrta of huma- 
nity to diaeiitangle herself fi-om their clutches. 

In relation to the Slavic race and family, hiatoty 
confirms the above proposition. It baa been already 
mentioned several times, tbat among the primitive Slavi, 
Jroin Novgorod to tbe Danube and Cattaro, there are 
t!0 tmcea of any privileged, diatinct elasa ; that their 
principal occupation, agricultnre, gathered them into 
villogGs or large communities, where they were go- 
verned by elected elders {starschiny) or chiefa. In 
this atate were the Slavi iound at tbe first dawn of 
history ; thus, therefore, they must have lived of old, 
dnring the long period that Is called ante- historical. 
If the Kirabri, beyond tho Palua Meothidea, and thoae 
of the Tauric Cberaoneaus, expelled therefrom by the 
Seythic invasion, were, aa the great Goerres estabHahes, 
of a Slavic stock, their disastrous discoinfitnre on the 
battle-field ought to be principally attributed to their 
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being led and acUng under separate chiefe (each tribe 
or community), aud not under one Bupreme chie^ or 
king, or sovereign. When, afterwards, Darius crossed 
the Danube for retaliation on the Scythes for their 
invasion of Media and Asia Minor, and the Scythes 
tried to call to their rescue other tribes living there, 
Herodotus does not say that they sent their messages 
to kings or chiefs, but mentions only the names of the 
tribes. This omission authorizes ua to presume these 
tribes, undoubtedly of pure Slavic, and not of Scythian 
descent, acted and answered for themselves, and not 
through an omnipotent chief, whose name, if such ex- 
isted, would not have been omitted by the father of 
history. Undoubtedly, therefore, liberty and the com- 
mune, the organism most simple and most congenial to 
human nature, is older in Ru^ia than princes and 
Czarism, nobility and serfdom. The people do not 
consider the commune as a grant from any one, bat as 
a right transmitted from antiquity, through successive 
generations. As an evidence that it is so, we may 
take the vitality of the communal usages, and the deep 
roots which they struck into the life of the nation. 
There they exist by their own strength, indestructible 
by their most deadly enemies, slavery, serfdom, Czar- 
ism, and the despotic centralization ; and thus a germ 
was preserved, a germ full of promise for the future. 

Neither was the communal organism borrowed by 
the Slavi from any other race or nation. If a source 
may be traced for it, this source is the nature of things, 
and from this fountain-head each human family might 
draw it for itself Admitting even that the &ther, the 
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triarcl], may have been ite first chief, natnrallj' his 

9WGT deacendGd equally to all hiB chUdren, brethren 
"among tkemselvCHj mutually aasocEated^ imd tliUH origi- 
nated the commucei. It is, therefore, the absolute 
property and attribate of mankind^ aa aasocmtion is its 
moat natural Btate. Treachery, craftiness^ and brutal 
force, were the means by which man wag Jinbsequently 
deprived of his Inherent social right. 

Those who take the Mosaic records for indisputable 
historical evidence concerning the origin of innn and 
fioeiety,, find there that monarchy and casteR originated 
in the revolt, and the first lOan betiding others undo? 
bla will and power; the firEt inoDarcb was Niinrod, the 
inventor of murderous weapons, a savage hunter, and 
then an oppretisar and a uanrper. 

The Slavi, in their immcaae plains^ appointed by 
nature and climftte to agriculture, are found by liistory 
living in riUagea^ — -that is, in association, nod not on 
separate farms or in isolation, asi were most of the 
German tribes. The laarae mode of life must have es- 
iated before the historical epoch, and prevailed durtng 
the legendary one. Ererywhere history meets among 
them elective chiefs of tribes, territories, and nations. 
If such was the origin of power with these supreme 
leaders, it follows logically that of the same nature 
was that of chiefs in the separate viUages and cotn- 
munea, where they were elected from among the 
niembera of the community, to administer but not to 
rule. No traces were there of hereditary supremacy. 
When general history shall be more keenly examined 
and understood, and when a pure, philoeophical light 
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sball penetrate more and more deeply ita recesflefi, 
then it will come out distinctly to daylight, that the 
greater number of dynasties, oligarchies, and aristo- 
cracies, are of secondary, if not tertiary, social for- 
mation. 

The Slavic commune, at any rate, neither is nor was 
borrowed from the Germans, no more in the legendary 
times than in the historical ones. The existence of the 
Slavic republics of Novgorod and FskofT, at least con- 
temporaneous to any positive organic social formation 
among the tribes of Germany, and thus differing in 
their essence from any found there — this existence is a 
proof of the communal institutions being of an intrinsic 
domestic growth. Further, the Slavi do not appear any- 
where in history to have been so continually moving, 
roving, and wandering, as were nearly al! the German 
tribes. From the like mode of life sprung up by itself 
the necessity of chiefs or kings, their retinue or com- 
panions, and thus the formation of a military or noble 
caste. The Slavi never were thus pushed hither and 
thither. From the time of their immigration to Europe, 
as an Indo-European branch of the human family; or 
from the Caucasus, if the heights of Armenia were its 
cradle and nursery j or whatever theory may be adopted 
concerning the origin of man, since his distribution or 
dissemination over the earth, — the Slavi have always 
occupied one and the same region. Subdued, con- 
quered, by other tribes and nations, whose waves over- 
flowed them northward and westward, their toughness 
remained indestructible, rooted as they were in the soil 
iud in their villages. It is more natural to conclude 
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that the Slavi, who inatruuted the Germans in agri- 
culture, if a transmission is to be admitted^ trausmitted 
to them the notion of communal organization. 

The esiating Russia baa thus, in her bosom, an 
organic force, alive and acting, by which the mass of 
the people, however ahject and oppresaed, are still 
accustomed to take care of theniBelvea. For the 
eventualities of every-day life, a city or a rural coin- 
minie is able to take counsel and provide for itself, 
without the nceeasity of the spurious gnardianehip of 
the supreme, governing power, or of the privileged 
classes, hovering over it like hirdg of prey. Should 
all these tutors disappear, or be driven away together, 
this would not Fttartle the papulation, nor find them 
unawares, or unable to cope with the new emergency. 
Already accustomed to Edminister and settle their 
doinestic afFairs hy the election of the ablest, the people 
will 30on get accustomisd to extend the practice, and 
find means to care for the affairs of the district, the 
county, and, finally, those of the whole nation. In an 
area of activity, enlarged through self- con Eciousness 
and liberty, the intellectual powers acquire elasticity, 
peneti'atiou, and compass,, in single individuals as well 
as in whole masses. 

It ifl beyond diflcuasion, and does not require any 
argunaentativQ proofs, that the conrnninal organiKatlon 
ia, for every nation, the first condition of practical^ 
political, nay, even of social liberty. Only within its 
existence the enjoyment of an orderly, peaceful liberty 
19 possible. The abaence or the utter destruction of 
the communal order in France, is one of the reasons 
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why its destinies are ttias thrown into the arms of 
despotism. The people there are not accustomed to 
decide for themselves in any, the most common or 
slightest, occurrence. Stating and proving that this 
germ exists in Russia, and what deep and indestmc- 
tihie roots it has spread there, seems sofficient to justify 
the hope that, with this incentive, the liberation of the 
people from the present thraldom is within reach of 
possibility. To-day the commune is still the comer- 
atone of social order within this vast empire. It is a 
finger-post to the future; in due time it will become its 
key-stone. Restticted, cramped now, and denational- 
ized, the commune will reconquer its normal growth 
aud vitality when the Russian soil shall become moved 
and turned over by the fructifying share of revolution. 
Then what is now only germ will shoot out to a mighty 
social structure. All the abnormal, false, and artificial' 
restrictions, preventing the healthy germination of the 
seed, will dissolve, die, and fall off; the inborn elas- 
ticity of a genuine communal order will no Itmger 
encircle small and lifeless corporations, but embrace a 
people, and give space and air to the culture and prac- 
tical application of new social combinations ; it will ba 
a potent agency, the sword as well as the law, for 
emancipation. 
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CHAPTEH Xn. 



Ear ANCIP ATIOS. 

Tlie decpeBt Ice tlmt ctbt frose. 
Can o'niy o'ur tbo aoiiaLB doHi; 
The LitJag SttesLU lien (tulcK tKilov. 
Ana Satn anC ouinot coue M ^ow. 

Not only tlie soil and the serf, but the whole oatioa 
gravitates, tliough bIowIj, towards emaucipafion. The 
on'n'ard movement of so large a maag, with such com- 
plicated Internal wlieelwork, if indiscernible to many, 
Btill exiate. Tbo preceding chapters have given aa 
ontline of the political and BO<.:!al compound existing in 
Russia,- — a mixture of arbitrary will, with seeds of free 
inBtitntions. Complicated to thentmoat, yet possessing 
the normal elementa of a eymmetrical combination. 
What there i^ confused and entangled in it, ifi & resull; 
of the arti&cial working of the aupreniB power and 
government; while what ia simple, uniform, self-un- 
folding-, ia a patrimony of the people, a product of its 
ancient aocial life. 

Every year, as* well as every new extension, addn new 
complications andaugmentstheiutricacy. Newentangle- 
menta pour continually out of the autoci'atical Bonrce. 
The frames incasing ^ society with eo minute an arti- 
ficiality are surfeited; they overfill and craclc, grinding 
mercilessly the varioua classes of the nation. From 
among the particles into which power and the privi- 
leged class have shivered the people, the greater 
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number, like the edges of a bleeding woand, try and 
seek to reunite, to restore, to reconquer the healthy 
normal state. It seems, beyond any human possibility, 
that a society thus artificially built up and encircled, 
could secure to its members — growing in strength and 
in vital activity — the necessary air and all the resources 
of a free and undisturbed existence. In the present 
state, they never can live harmoniously or act peaceably 
by the side of each other. The mass forms a misshaped 
pyramid, where the superposed press with all their 
might on those below; all in their turn being pressed 
down by the key-stone of this anomalous construction. 
In this, more than in any other governmental forma- 
tion, the action of the government, instead of being 
beneficial, must be oppressive. Thus conflicts, con- 
tinual pulling between the various classes and with 
the government, are natural consequences. Outbreaks 
must follow. Whatever may be the length of time 
for the existence of such a structure, it can only be pro- 
tracted arduously, though without hope for its stability. 

At present, despotism binds Russia awfully in its 
anaconda folds. Strict restraints, called laws, twist 
harshly around all the various members of the political 
whole — of the nation. Such a state cannot last for 
ever, nay, not even for a long lapse of future time ; 
more especially now, when the people become more 
awake to self-consciousness, and are thus wounded to 
the quick by the diverse agencies that oppress and 
grind them. 

Whatever may be the future revolution of Russia, 
it yfUl bear a mark of its own, as does everything con- 
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Tiected Vi'ith thi3 people. The coming revoliition will 
pour out from within, rather than fca a reault of any 
outward iKfluence or eKcitement. To say that nn 
af&aity of aims and aapiiatiotis, liaving- their etei"niil 
source m tbe imprescriptible rights cf human nature, 
shall not exist in Kuaaia in common with other people 
antl uMiona, would he absurd. Oth'sr more poaitiTe 

[jncectiveB from without cannot at present, for many 
reEisons, penetrate and spread among the people. iJut 
.^e nation contains fermenting elements in abunddtice, 

[and their ebullition extends and becomes daily more 

[inteiise, 

Eneeia hovers now over Europej Ittridly clouding 
iKe progress of emancipating civilization. It seems 
that in a twinlcling destructive hurricanes can rend the 
air, huL"l upon Europe, extinguish and destroy every 
light, strangle every hope. Sueh supposittonia may be 
pushed too far ; still it remaina incontestable, that m 
long as Russia shall stand there rnenaeingly, instead 
of being curried on by the general providential cuirent, 
the task of other nations will remain difficult lo the ut- 
most, if Lot wholly hnposfjible. It will not be so eagy 

'fer Europe to fling o^" the deca3'ed crust and eiettH.hlisb 
new and invigorating iuB.titutionis, whether they be of 
limited monarchy, republican, or of any higher social 
order. 

By her compactnesa and force, Emsh powerfully 
supports retrograde opposing interesta, which otlterwise 
ere long would have to breathe their last. Everywhere 
do exist — and will exist (or a long time — various social 

[lelementa tied and wedded to the pa,'5t. Doomed by tKe 
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present, they Btfll possess strength enough from thcsr 
traditional orguiizatioa. Common dmnger unites them 
in opposition to any effort of disenthnlment, and their 
force increases when backed by such a vigoron-i ally as 
they now find in Kussia. Theiie breakers, hidden or 
towering over the sur&ce, exist everywhere, prompt 
to wreck and destroy any generous undertaking. A 
spontaneous and unanimous efibrt of Europe, divided 
thus into two hostile camps, is not easy to be antid- 
pated. As long as Russia shall side with monarchs, 
aristocrats, and priests, they will not be hurled out of 
their seats for some time to come. 

There exists a very dim probability, that an evoln- 
tion, bringing Russia from the wrong to the right side, 
can be effected in such a short period as the present 
eagerly wishes for ; but actual sufferings and calami- 
ties, however poignant, count scarcely as a moment in 
the g^at run of time. The human mind vibrates in 
Russia as elsewhere, though at present not with equal 
celerity. Before Russia shall be enabled to accom- 
plish her internal revolution, and enter broadly the 
apprenticeship of freedom, she must undergo a rather 
long process, passing from the stage of £ennentation 
to that of mature action ; and then only will she weigh 
in the right scale. The most ardent wishes are power- 
less to accelerate this historical momentum. There 
are certain organic laws for the whole creation, regulat- 
ing alike the material or physical world, and the 
higher region of mind and of intellect, — the region in 
which men, nations, mankind, find and fulfil the con- 
ditions of their existence. Some of these laws are 
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general, others special, appropriate to this or Ihat 
mental or physical organiHra. The hiafory of tho 
world 13 prc-eminenUy a record of the action^ of the 
ilevelopment of njBnkJnd in the whole, as well r3 of 
distmct races, nations, nay even of individuals, under 
the inlluencB of similar varioiia laws and phonomena. 
KuBsia AS a nation, as a people, as a social or politic 
hody, 13 under their action ; her hiatory has some 
common eharacteriatica with that of other nations, again 
differing from them in fiome respeeta. Thus she re- 
mained almoBt entirely untouched hy the mediieval ele- 
ment, which shaped all the parts of the socifll structure 
In the Weat, — church and state, popea, hishops^ l^iogs, 
harona, burgeaaes, and villeins. But under the Tartar 
supremacy her unity was wrought out nearly in the 
same way aa that of Prance, England^ ot as it waa at- 
tempted in Italy. 

Louis XI,, BOme of the Tiidore, Ciegar Boi*giaf or 
Philip of Spain, resemble, in more than one respect, 
some of the Grand Dultca of Moi5cow. This unity — 
by whicli alone the liberation from the Tartars could 
have been effected — was only to be ohtained through 
an energetic concentration of power in one siuglehand. 
Thus alone, simultaneous and powerful action wa§ 
po^aihle, and thuE originated the dcBpotism still hold- 
ing Russia. The results ohtnined by such an agency 
could not have been obtained by any other; what 
oace was effected in a certain, way, could not happen 
or succeed in a diSerent one. It is useless, if not 
childish, to quarrel with facts and with the past. "What 
once took pkc« beara in itaelf the evidence of its un- 
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avoidable neceaaity, or else it would not have happened 
at all. Events and results once accomplished ooold 
not have taken a different turn. It is therefore of no 
avail to speculate how a past event was to have come 
out differently. Every fact and every form which 
existed or exists, was, or is necessary. It had or has 
the necessary conditions of its existence, or else it 
would not come into existence. For the long-mn, 
nothing can subsist by the support of material or bnite 
force; and, moreover, such a momentary support is in 
itself a proof that some congenial combinations supply 
the required elements of strength. Terrible pheno- 
mena in nature, as well as in history, are succeeded by 
others more bright and beneficial. Thus Czarism was 
a necessity for Russia. It condensed the Empire, 
moulded it into a unit beyond a possibility of dissolu- 
tion. Its violent cohesive action will cease, but the 
molecules forming the body will henceforth cohere. In 
this manner united Russia arose out of scattered parts; 
it resisted external enemies, and became a political and 
historical individuality. Czarism has accomplished 
the task of the pioneer towards the unfathomed soli- 
tudes of Asia. In that direction, where it is the destiny 
of Russia to act and to civilize, Czarism has already 
spread broadcast Russian seeds, has laid down or pre- 
pared foundations for the future ; and it has in all direc- 
tions through the country fulfilled the often cruel but 
unavoidably necessary task of engrafting the dominant 
nationality on the subdued ones. Among its numerous 
dark sides it has thus some that are sunny, or at least 
eoDBoling. But Czarism Uw ueaxl^ run out its course ; 
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it has fulfilleil if s terrible mission. WhatBTer, therefore, 
may be its esterDal show, it is on the wane in roality^ 
It was a process of formatioD wliich Kussia was to 
undergo for the benefit of the whols Slavic race. Now 
it will be succeeded by anotber more congenial to tbe 
innate character and life of tlie people, and to new ex- 
ternal and internal emergencies. A transition an 
evolution is to be efl'ected. It h already taking place 
in the conscience of the people; and this being done, 
it will break oat, come to light, and become a palpable 
fiiet. 

In the formation of our planet, epochs of creation 
succeeded one another. Some of the geological revo- 
lutions breaking forth at distant intervals, were prcvi- 
ooaly brewing; in the bowela of tbe earth* The grandeur 
and move durable formations in nature, result, how- 
eTQr, from agencies and forces working silently but 
uninterruptedly. The alow process of molecular sedi- 
ment was. luora extensive, more general, and more 
creative, than any other in nature. In the typical 
iormation and development of nations and people, the 
alow way may, after all, prove to be the surest. This 
applies to Russia, accused to-day of backwardness. 
"When the fluid, trickling from within, shall have 
Bilently penetrated all the fibres of the people, then, 
to complete the tr&osfonpaUo!!, a commotion, if neced- 
sary, will most deeply shake the national base. All 
ihat is old, worn out, decayed, will be swept%way and 
engulfed, making place for a new life, f^uch a social 
commotion ia imminent for liuftaia, and, with her, for 
the Slavl, It will at once be the mora beneficial wiiL 
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efScocions, because the more it will be the mamfestation 
of the people. It will be primogenial in their history. 
The emancipation of Russia is an absolute condition of 
the emancipation of Europe, and thus of the future 
harmonious and progressive activity of the Enn^tean 
or Christian world. Russia can neither be conquered 
nor partitioned. If in a war successftd &r the liberal 
side, Russian armies shall be repelled, the permanent 
danger will not be averted for ever, but merely hushed 
for a rather short lapse of time. The Slavic race most 
participate more generally in the European movement 
than it does now, being represented there by partial 
and weak and insignificant branches. Without its 
adhesion, the universal wheelwork can never turn with 
ease and security. Russia alone can not only facilitate, 
but decide the peaceful union of the whole race. 

And besides, how difficult, even impossible it ia to 
fix with any certainty the epoch when the Russian 
people will break and throw off the shackles now 
muming them, and join in the work of liberty, this 
hour once arrived, the Russian people will very likely 
more completely carry out the task of renovation, than 
it has been done hitherto by any other European 
nation. 

Russia is almost inaccessible to a menacing and de- 
structive invasion: this at present strengtiienB the 
power of despotism ; but hj it likewise the people have 
acquired b conviction and faith in its external indivi- 
duality, it has an unshaken national self-reliance. The 
past, and its historical recollections, teach the people 
that all resistance to mvaaioBa %nd the conquests of 
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others have been accompli elied by tli& natioa itself, 
without ttB friendly co-operatioD or Tielp of any other 
state, and this during long centuries and in epocta 
ominoug for the presGrvation of national independ- 
ence. 

No Russian thinks in any way of foreign help or 
interference iu what te does or may undertake at home 
or abroad. Never having Icwked for the assistance or 
dsaent of others when onto at work at homcj the Eu9- 
rtian people will not anxiously calculate or ponder whai 
other states or neigbbonra may or may not do. Neither 
their political nor material welfare depends on Bunilar 
combinations. Tlila mental independence will secuTe 
the completeness of any internal raovetuont. The 
French people, at the cllniax of the great Revolu- 
tion, then inspired by a like feeling, and led on by the 
immortal Convention, accomplished the more than 
herculean ta&k of deatrojing the pnat at home, and of 
reeiatiDg^ cotnbined Europe, The revolution aty move- 
ments of 1S48, opening under circumstances incom- 
parahly propitioui*, stranded in a abort time, principally 
because none from among the nations involved in them 
dared at starting what they ought to have dared. They 
hcBitated, cautioutily looking about on each other, losing 
thus a precious opportunity of success. It is not given 
to any mortal to accelerate a single minute on the dial 
of time ; but whan the hour atrikee, when the chain 
biirsta, and the event appeanj, it ia in man's power to 
seize upon it, and turn it to his benefit. Thiti w&9 
misaed in 1848, and there lies one of !he primordial 
reasons of the apparently inconceivable failure. The 
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■apposition may be jnitified that the Russian people, 
once up, will not commit the same blunder. 

Nor did the masses of revolutionary Europe show 
any confidence in themselves. They seemed incapable 
of acting without the guidance of leaders, instead of 
acting on their own ; impulse, as well as directioii, 
came from the other strata of society. In one word, 
the masses of people in Western Karope, both in small 
af&irs and in ponderous events, showed incapacttj of 
spontaneous self-action. The representative system 
introduced long ago in some states, for instance in 
France, but restrictive and one-sided in its application, 
did not really penetrate anywhere to the mass of the 
people. The French people are more tutored and 
governed in most matters referring to internal adminis- 
tration than the {{^sian. It has been sho^vn in tbo 
preceding chapters that the communal system leaves in 
the hands of the people the internal administration. A 
new emergency will find them capable to tate their 
own counsel. In the European representative system 
the masses have neither participated, nor were they 
represented. Men often unknown to them were elected 
to represent interests they did not feel, and wants which 
did not affect them. The system was not interwoven 
with the people, or evolved from their life : it inspired 
no confidence, and rendered them indifferent to its re- 
Ktriction or even abolition. The European revolutions 
of the latter epoch have not been the general wort of 
the masses. The impulse was mostly given by the 
so-called civilized strata, most of them wishing some 
little ameliorations, and not great fundamental reforms. 
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NoTvherQ waa tliere an aim at eradicating the eocial 
evilg ivLicli crushed the people prtiper* The move- 
nienta originated with politicians, Bystem-moageraj 
theoreticiftns, learned profeaaofs, as in Germany, who 
appsaled to the popular force to caiTj' through their 
ovjTi special EclieiuGSj rather than to Eiccount for tho 
immediatfi necessities atid daima of the people. Thaa 
old abuses became continued under new name^^ ; the 
masses i-clapsed, and submitted quietly to the reaction, 
returned to the old yoke, and lost again ht the mo- 
ment the confidence in any nltcmpt at reform. Tired 
and exliausted, they Becm not to har'e any faith in tbe 
future, used up and ruined as tliey are by uosuecesafu) 
and oft- reiterated cffortg. 

In Russia, tlie social iipheft\"ing- will come from h^ 
low. The real people Tvill rise, stirred up, awakened 
by the consciousness of their imprescriptible rights. 
Tliey will act for themselves. The revolution will be 
at on&e social, and not merely political. There will be 
no class to turn the eotnmon eEEorts to its own especial 
benefit, and there will not appear those locust-like 
awarnia of old respectabilities, political speculators, that 
eurae of European revolutions. The people, the rnass, 
will find and gire iU sacT'amental Word; it will 6nd 
the eokUion for all emergencies. In Russia, neither 
the people, nor even any class now above it, are en- 
tangled in, or cncumltcred with, any soeial or political 
fornmlaa. This ia one of the boons for the future, de- 
rived from tho now all-crughing, all-levelling-, all- 
Btifling, and destroying despotism. Common original 
reason will be enabled to act freely. The Russian, 
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unacquainted with any political systeme or theories of 
foreign growth or elucubration, will not lose time and 
generations in experimental essays of application. 
Nobody will look for precedents to imitate them. No- 
thing will fetter the extant home-materials. In Bnssia, 
the number acquainted with theories of a mitigated 
monarchy, of the equilibrium of three powers — id atj 
of a government in government, and of other fanciful 
unrealities — is small, insignificant, and scarcely worth 
mentioning. Such individuals are in no condition 
whatever to exercise any, even the smallest, influence. 
These fallacious theories have no currency in Russia, 
with the exception of few, very few nobles. 

This social commotion will crush to atoms the arti- 
ficial structure now pressing on the people : despotism, 
privilege. Czar, and nobility, will be overrun by the 
same destructive lava ; and with them will disappear 
their accessories. Nothing will be done by halves, 
that mode being repulsive to the national character, 
and nowhere known in the history of Russia. 

The people and its communal organism will alone 
remain standing, when everything else is prostrated, 
pulverized. This primitive organism will cement and 
keep together the new self-unfolding society. Not the 
tension of despotism, but easy and elastic free action 
will unite the vast country. It has been pointed out 
that no real demarcation separates the people, the 
peasants, from the burghers, or from the so-called 
middle class. A still less separation of tendencies and 
interests will be effected, when, by combined and 
mutual efforts, the common enemies shall have been 
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swept away, Tha condition of the Russian people 
di^fars from that of sny other country is Europe, gtcd 
from Switzerland. There, when by mutual elForta the 
patriciate aud nobility were overthrown, the fltniggle 
for power began between the arrognnt middle claseea 
and tlie people of the country, agauiat which Giially 
nobility and burghers joined together. Nothing lite 
this could ever happen in Ruasia, as both burghera and 
peasants mix intimately, forming a cotiipact whole — 
the people. Oaco mniiiiig on the revolutionary tract, 
it will be easy for them to plant real democracy and 
self-government, befng already partly more accustomed 
to it than other nations of Europe, which are kept more 
rigorously in the awaddling bands of administrative 
centralization^ than the EuBsiana. 

The embryo commune exiating now through Ruasia, 
will advance with equal steps with the revolution, extend 
and spread out to a general republican net, embracing 
the whole state. The revolution will not begin in 
cities, but In the country^ resembling that now going 
on in China; the flag of emancipation will be raided by 
the strong hands of the peasantry. Thus again will 
take place the reverse of what generally occura in 
Europe, An efficacious revolution in Rusgia tamt 
originate in rural districts, In villages among tho serfs; 
and diere alone it will originate. Contjary to the 
progress and development of all other revolutions, the 
rural communes, instead of being new ofi'-sbootsfor the 
elementary political education of the rnasaes, will form 
exclusively the fountaina and the sources of a new 
organism. Each commuue already existing will extend 
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its action and inflnGnce in continually widening drclMf 
all gravitating towards one and the same object, towardi 
emancipation. Thus they will fonn one great national 
family. It is the only posRible, because the only natnnl 
course. A great number of serfs are already partially 
organised into communes, or at least surrounded by 
those of the crown penBantry, which either they -mlX 
join, or they will form new ones, immediately after the 
destruction of the masters. It will be as easy for the 
wolost (canton) to elect members known personally, and 
fit for a general council or adminicitration, as it is now 
to choose the elders, the goloica (head) and other boards. 
This work once accomplished, only then, and not before 
hand, theoreticians will come forward to co-operate and 
give it the required finish. Their task will be eminently 
facilitated, finding matenals already vigorous, instead of 
being obliged to invent them, and to teach their adapta- 
tion and handling to the people. The plain qnestion 
will be, not to introduce a new unwonted social form, 
but to harmonize the parts and facilitate the working 
of an already existing one. 

" Si licet exemplis in parvo grandtbus uti;" the 
fathers of the American republic found on their path 
many difficulties cleared away by the pre-existence of 
communal organization. Thus, when the inevitable 
revolution in Russia shall rise from the deep upon the 
national horizon, its thoroughness and rapidity will 
compensate for its tardiness. Every sign points to the 
approach of such a moment, to such a commotion and 
explosion as shall surprise the world, alike by its 
jstrength and by a peculiar character of its own. The 
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ori^ality of tte people will hold out in tbifl mew 
emergency", ae it Eiaacrtetl itself in the past, in various 
terrible complieatlona and catastrophes. Not to say 
that lnflnence from witliout m-uat be ineffectual on 
Russia, the contact -with tho civilized world may con- 
tribute, hy a natural and inevitable friction, to set fire 
to the accuTiiulated element&, i3ut thia contact works 
there differently from ita action in other nations. The 
press or writings are not the channels ; iLey do not 
penetrate to the people: silent personal oliservotion 
supplies them already. As was nientioiicd ia another 
chapter, the hundred thousands of soldiers led abroad 
by the autocrats, return horns bo many propagators of 
■a better state of things existing in the eonntries where 
they have been. This was paHly the case after the 
occupation of France in 1S16-17, and will bo the 
result of the iuTasion of Hungary, when, as ia Galida, 
IB Slovakia, the E-uiisian peasant-soldiisr saw his brather- 
peasant of the same stoct overaiving the noblemen, and, 
through the election of deputies, participating in the 
affaifa of state. Kven the absorption of Poland, where 
no serfdom exists, and where the labouring peasant 
is directly protected by the government against the 
nobleman — even this must act as a fennenter with the 
Riiasian people^ Thue, in the long-mn, the very acts 
and undertahifigB of the C^arH: will serve the liheratioa 
of the nation. And then there are periods iu the life 
of humanity, when, without any direct agency and 
material communication, a general commotion seizes 
upon all minds, a spiritual chain excites, and links 
them in simuJtaneoud action, in gpite of all barriei'S 
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rused by the retrograde spirit of the dark. Perhaps we 
ure approaching hucU a nioincnt ; at any rate, not only 
nature, but the human world also is governed bj laws 
ruling the whole creation, and silly would be an attempt 
to prevent the sunrise or the advent of the spring. 
For the spring appears at its appointed time, and the 
sun rises at his eternally appointed hour, unwelcome to 
those who delight in darkness, but cheerfully greeted 
by all who love and bathe in his light. And so wUh 
the destinies of Russia, of its people. For a long time 
the bugbear of civilization, it must, in its turn, enter 
the common orbit. Then the Slavic race, whose &te 
is inseparable from that of Russia, will pass under the 
command of the immortal Genius of Liberty. Many 
attempts of other nations, failures now, shall then torn 
out successful by the participation of the Russian 
people. Not that in the onward march of mankind it 
should be reserved to any race or nation to solve tfie 
problem, to complete the task, and to fulfil alone the 
destinies of all. Such presumptuous assertions are 
results of feverish imagination, rather than of a re- 
flective contemplation of the history of our race, and of 
the laws presiding over its infinite ascension. The 
productions of mental creation, of various people, con- 
form to the characteristics of species or genera in the 
world of nature. No single organic being, whether a 
plant or an animal, represents the complete organism 
of the whole species. The distinct speciality of each 
consists in the fact, that in every such separate being 
there is but one particularity of the general organism 
pre-eminently developed, while in another the same 
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reranins in itc bactgroanil, sometimes even wholly dU- 
appeani. In tbe Bame manner, a production of mind or 
intellect in o. pingle people cnnnot poasena the high and 
general perfectioTi whose attajjinient ia reserved to the 
whole hmaaa race^ in the use of all ita powers, which 
are never within the reach of & single branch, natloa, 
OT people. 

The Slavic raee, as well as Russia, have nothing to 
atone for in good or evil. This ia true of all other 
nations move or leas advanced in progress and develop- 
ment. Every people, every state of the past, as well 
Bi those now exisCiiig;, baa its dark as well as ita snnnj 
clays; it has moments when it eervea the cause of man^ 
kind and itB eternal rights ; and othera, again, when by 
its institutions and acts, under the pre5s.urQ of uaavold- 
ahle events, of transient, if not perraanent cauaea, it 
has trodden down and defiles the sa^ne sacred cauie. 
Ths snccoaaion of light and shadow, the mutual action 
of good, and evU, are among the things distributed 
through creation ; the problem is to restrain the one 
and to extend the other. In Russia the perni- 
cious action of despotism has a^ected the national 
character, and thus there are many weeda to be extir- 
pated hefore the people will be able to assumi^ a 
di^ified position among the human family. But each 
nation has such spots in its historf, in ita character. 
It 13, therefore, narrow-minded, and betrays a want of 
philoBopliical judgment, to condemn a race or nation 
as dooined ctcmaUy to .slavery, auhjection, or despotism, 
to proclaim it damned beyond the possibiHty of re- 
demption, Ihis, however, ia uttered agmnat the Slavi 
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and the Russian people, by many wholly nnacqaainied 
with their character or hiatory. This is done daily, 
hourly, in similar respects, all over the globe. 

The dark and gloomy sides will successively diminish 
in Russia, when the people itself will come to daylight 
Human nature and human institutions are purified and 
washed white in the atmosphere of liberty; it alone 
contributes more to redeem, lifl up, and ameliorate 
men and their actions, than all ethical catechiang 
under slavery and oppression. The human mind, in all 
its spheres and attributes, whether in abstract specola- 
tion, or in things relating to immediate application in 
natural or in social science — only when free and un- 
shackled — rises to purer reglous, gives solutions for 
ancient and past, as well as for new phenomena. 
Liberty is the moat powerful dynamic, both in the 
spiritual and in the material world. When it shall 
penetrate and move the Slavic race and Russia, then 
the lightning of animation shall flash, and true life 
begin. The national spirit, once aroused, will grow 
stronger and stronger ; uo more secluded, contemptu- 
ous, or menacing to others, but elastic, communicative, 
and susceptible of higher culture. It will flow in a 
pure and mighty stream when relieved from its cor- 
rupting inlets— works of despotism and of privilege. 
Emancipation, evoking a new life, will strengthen it 
in all directions. Then only will real culture and 
civilization begin. Mind and intellect, inspired by 
freedom, will shape out and improve every object with- 
in their reach. New mental powers, streaming broadly 
Grom the whole people, and not, as now, from some 
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scanty few, -will transform and change the whole aspect 
of tbe nation. Then only reason and intoUgct will 
Lave ft signification, fructifying every object in their 
domain. Art, literature^ 3cience, will than, brightly 
flourish. Agriculture — that ahorigin;il pi'tiperty of the 
Slavic race, now neglected, and generally in the state 
of coarae empiricifim — -that inexhaustible sgurco of 
wealth, that baaia of national e-sistence — agriculture 
will become an art and science, when the soil and the 
bondman tilling it, yoked together by oppression, but 
united in fraternal love — when both, in Russia afi well 
aa in other Slavic regions, ahull become disenthralled. 
This aoilj ploughed by a freeman, sowed by a free 
hand, will yield more and better harV'esta than when 
scratched by the serf — than when the aceda throira in 
reach the furrow, wrapped In the curse of & bent-dowii, 
oppresged creature. 

Industry, with its unfathomed domain, can only 
prosper in the air of liberty, and in Russia ita flowering 
depends on general emancipation. All kinds of pro- 
perty must be accessible to everybody, and man muat 
be niaiitcr of his time, and of the productions of bis 
intelligent labour. It has been proved Hufficiently, in. 
Bome of the foregoing chaptei's, that neither the one 
nor the other exists in Russia. What tliere ia of in- 
dustry now may ba conaidered aa a dim foreboding of 
what it oifiy become when liberated from corporations, 
official guilda, and the minute interference of the go- 
Ternment. From the stand-point of political economy, 
the real interest of the peoply and the prgspeiity of its 
induatry dependa on the protective principle. To the 
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great market of the AVcst, TIusrU exports raw prodacta of 
the Boil, namely, all sorts of grains, afihcs, potash, bemp. 
linen, raw hides, bristles, &c. ; fonr-fiftha at leaat of 
all these articles coming from large estates owned ex- 
clnsively hy the nohility. The importa embrace prin- 
cipally articles of luxury and refinement for the use of 
the opulent classesi ; the tariff forms thus the sole direct 
taxation paid by the noblcsBc. Home indnstry is more 
than sufficient to supply all the wants of the people, 
and, to a great extent, those of the burgesses or middle 
dassea. Asia, opening dtuly more and more its 
markets to the Uussian trade, receives principally the 
same products as are consumed by the great home 
market, consisting chiefly in woollen cloth of all quali- 
ties, ordinary cotton goods, common silks, &c. Eman- 
cipation raising higher the national faculties and 
energies. Industry will grow powerfully under its sha- 
dow, multiplj-ing its activity to the infinite. The dull 
workshops, filled with ignorant serfs, will be trans- 
formed into illuminating piles, warming the intelU- 
genee ; enterprise and industry, united by freedom 
will attain in Russia the lofly position which belongs 
to them in the development of human destinies. When 
the national mind shall become elevated, purified by a 
truly progressive and popular education, daily life -will 
brighten, and the part which the Slavi and Russia 
have to play in human affairs will become significant 
and noble. o -"«-*"»» 
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MANIFEST DESTINT, 

The Slavic race, with Eusaia its mightiiSfil braneb, by 
its geographical poaition, extends in, an uninterrupted 
line over the greater part of Europe, covering daily 
with it9 voola the Nortli aaJ a great part of Central 
Asia more and more. Thia long chain ia broken by 
no nationality of diatineb origin, nor indeett ty any 
Btate whose influence could, finally become dflngeroua 
to Russian and Slavic autonomy. Uniibmiity aud 
fraternity' of language strongly cement the whole, as 
the dialects and idioins clustering around the Ru&- 
aian depend rather on it, being inBiguiticant in them- 
selves, ant!, at any rate^ unable to influ'ence or disturb 
the process of fusion continually oper&ting through the 
central or doroinnnt one, — dominant not so muth on 
account of its being the oi^cial instrument of the powcr^ 
but because it h used and spoken exclusively by the 
people, numei-icallj forming a great compact masSj anil 
which alone baa an independent natiotial life. There 
the Ruasian language rises like a mighty tree from 
among shrubs and underwood, overahadowing ihera all. 
Religious unity, still one of the great cementing ele- 
ments of ancient &ocietj*, and of the ancient world, binda 
together not only the genuine population of Riissia, 
hut by far the greatfiT mass of the whole Slavic hlood^ 
as the Roman Catholics coant no more than one- 
fourth in the whole family ; and Western ProtestnntiiQJ, 
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with tbo exception of a few nobles, has not penetrated 
under any denomination whatever, anywhere among 
tho Slavic nations. For those atlaching a special 
worth to it, it may be menUoned that the Eastern 
church generally allows tho reading of the Bible in the 
vernacular language. The translation for the ubq of 
the people of both the Old and the New Testament, is 
older in the Slavic than in any other language of modem 
Europe. 

Tho soil and tho region on which the whole race is 
implanted, between the Adriatic to the mouth of the 
Amoor or Shiko, emptying into the Pacific— this whole 
space is rich in all the climaUc varieties of fertile pro- 
ductircness on its surface, and with inexhaustible 
metallurgic wealth in its bowels. The statistics, what- 
ever may be their fluctuations, give the number of the 
whole Slavic groups at about eighty millions, of which 
Russia's genuine population makes about fifty-seven or 
fifty-eight millions. Add to it^ on the Slavic domain, the 
scattered Roumans, Letts, Amauts, Moldavians, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, &c., numbering betweeneightand ten mil- 
lions, tribes which never can assert or maintain a distinct 
and independent nationality, and who are bound to the 
Slavi by the conformity of creed, and, to a great ex- 
tent, by that of customs and manners of daily life, then 
the whole Slavic element reaches more than ninety 
millions. By the natural increase of population of one 
and a half per cent, yearly, this mass will in a short 
time nearly approach the population of the remainder 
of Europe, which is almost over-populated; the Slavic 
region being, on the eoiitsary, abla to support three 
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times the present numljer, without nuy bi^s of sur- 
charge. 

Thia Slavic and Russian eolossas BoWers NoTtharn. 
and Central Asia with Europe; it in a chaniiel to con- 
vey in the future an ea^y, peRceabk intercourse, fur- 
thering the final eods of civUizatioQ. 

Whether a hig-her will haa assigned this eminent 
position to thia race from the time of the first and pii- 
mitive peopling of that part of the "world, or whether it 
was directed and led by the succsssive development of 
events heyond the reach of explanation, there it is, in- 
destructible and unchangeable, not a result of anhiato- 
rical accident; therefore with a Usk to fulfil — with h 
destiny to unfold. How far, then, ia this doetiny al- 
ready ai manifest one ? 

Manifest destiny of a nation, a lift of the curtain 
veiling its fiiture 1 This axiom, bearing on the present 
and future, and not merely an esplanatioji of a past — 
an axiom for life, and not for the definition of bygone 
historical relics — was for the first time boldly uttered 
by the great vivid spirit of democratic Amcricat And 
Do wonder: only where the human mind and intellect 
pubate freely and iniagoratingly through the whole 
people, where all act, thinh^ and participate lo the 
national life, there the mental powers acquire the ele- 
vation, intensity, and cleamesa neceeeary to caet a ke<en 
look into the coming de&tiniea of a nation^-to unravel 
in the dira future, and point out luminously the course 
which it has to follow for the good of the human family. 
Only -where there is a people and no classeg, where 
education and all gradaUottfl of life aie freely accessible 
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to all, does self-consciouaneaa kindle in every breast 
the lofly feeling of being a man, and of fiilly enjoying 
all the rights of man. There each individual aims to 
ameliorate, to perfect ; in one word, to ascend into the 
higher region of moral civilization, whose pnre light 
radiates over the whole nation, illaminates the path 
opening into the future, and, to those inspired with its 
sacred principles, points out moral duties and obliga- 
tions, as well as lands and regions where to carry them, 
and to implant these precious seeds for the benefit of 
the human race. 

This is the flash of revelation. But aside from it, 
by the slow but nninterrupted working of science and 
reflection, or of philosophy, the sanctuary containing in 
its recesses the destinies of nations can now be more 
easily approached than it could have been in times 
closing behind us, and its secrets become at least partly 
deciphered and manifest to the eye of the mind. Al- 
most every scientific sphere brightens more and more; 
discoveries, widening continually, set all knowledge on 
more firm and fixed bases. Reason, more mature and 
clear, illuminates the thorny path of researches in the 
regions of matter, as well as in those where lay heaped 
up by uncounted centuries, the annals of nations en- 
graved by the burine of time. Our epoch recasts history. 
The past is better appreciated at its real value ; with- 
out a mean and humiliating worship, and without pre- 
sumption trampling down all. From the work partially 
accomplished by preceding ages, by various states and 
peoples, from the extent and the brightness of the track 
left by them on the orbit of civilization, it is possible to 
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draw more positiye concksiong as to the fature of the 
exiijtitig oatioDs, Thus the paat ia bOw bettef under- 
stood and explained ; the purified reaaou — that high 
and exclusive attribute and instrumentality of the mind 
— ^is enabled to iaaaign with less difficulty the po&itiona, 
and to outline the future aigniacatiou and destiny of a 
race, a nation, a people. 

Ciyilization ia now laid on broftder foundational It 
enters the epoch where every acienca combines raOTe 
and more with the daily life, and thu$ the horizon before 
individuals as well as before nations, extends and clears 
up; the activity of the mind and of the intellect be- 
comea daily more enlarged and easier; material ameli- 
ora,ttoTis^ inventions, and their larg'e applications in 
Subduing nature and her elements — reducing time and 
space through navigation, railroads, and lighteniug- 
like comnmnicationa : in one word, all the powers of 
action on the material creation immeDaely augmented, 
aen'G not only to maater and utilize the material world 
— they likewise eminently contribnte to amooth away 
the variant difficulties in the region of thought and of 
reflection. They put easier and more various objects 
within the reach of the mind, thua enabling it to vary 
i£a observations and researches, to asceTtain more pre- 
cisely, by comparison and combination, (he value of 
Tiotiong and idcaSf to discern better, to find out more 
clear and positive analogies, to operate in a broader 
and clearer apace, without groping- painfully on the 
way; and therefore to deduce more positive conclusions, 
and efitabliah laws strictly harmonizing with the world 
of lacts. With them are clogely connected the destinies 
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of nations, which thus for the eye of retson are no 
more a book with sercn seals. 

"WhateTcr miaty exhalations may still clood the 
beacon of pure and impartial reason, it is incontestable 
that its light penetrates more keenly, and illuminates 
more distinctly, our epoch and our generation. We 
understand oursclvea better than oar fure&thert did, 
and the past likewise is no longer for us a dark and 
inextricable labyrinth. Centuries and eentaries elapsed 
before one of the greatest historical events became under- 
stood and explained. It is by many called the provi- 
denUal appearance of the races and tribes which crushed 
the decayed ancient or Roman world, with its wom-ont, 
ezhauHted refinement, rather than vivid civilization, 
with its narrow notions and ideas in relation to men, void 
of any higher spark and consciousness of hnmanify. 
Now we understand that in this manner alonea new light 
oould have been kindled ; and for the most active and 
intelligent part of the whole human race a new element 
was prepared through Christian civilization. Our cen- 
tury has explained this enigma ; a century which, in- 
heriting the sufferings, the mental efforts and labours, 
and the rays glimmering through the preceding ones, 
begins to transform, into a social fact, what by the past 
was scarcely conceived as a vision. 

The eternal aim towards which mankind gravitate 
becomes more distinct and perceptible, and therefore 
the destinies of special nations, peoples, and states, show 
more visibly. If for the ancient notion of individual- 
ism, egotism, and exclusiveness, Christianity substitut- 
ed at first theoretically the conception of hnmanity, we 
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enter the era wten thi? conception, from a theological 
abatractton, will beeoiae tlie source and. tlic spirit of a 
new law, of a new order. AasociatioB will no longer 
be ODly a practice in religioua worabip and prayers ] no 
more wiU it be confined within the walls of a churct, 
coDsidered at besi hut an abstract spiritual bond : it 
will become the eomer-atone of every future Bocial 
edificfi — it will go forth into the world and rule iL 
Further, the two gTent buraan and progressiTe pheno- 
mena markiog the Betting of Ihe last century; the 
French social revolution, and the political emancipation 
of America, are the first great and positive resulta of 
the application of wbat raust be called tbe Christian 
doctrine. Its essence is love, fratejuity or fraternal 
accord, and equality, as was thought once in abstract, 
before God. But love, fraternal accord, can only exist 
and flourish in the atmosphere of liberty, which thus 
becomes the bouI of Christian civilization. Equality 
before God Includes, logically, equality among men in 
their mutual relations, and before their laws. How- 
ever, how dim a lig'ht did all IhcEC primordial rays of 
Christianity, forming' its only and exclueivc revelation, 
throw on tbe first vacillating path of nations, collecting 
under its signl For centuries and centuries the pure 
Christian conception was tnlaunderatood, misrepre- 
Bented, defiled, and distortfid, often faithlessly, by 
doctors, pbiiosophera, moraliflts, religious and ethical 
teacheta and preacbera ; most generally applied by 
them, ad asum Ddphmi, or iit behalf of the strongest, 
the oppresflor, tie enalaver, against the feeble, tbe 
oppressed, the aaslaved. The real human, Christian 
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essence, even now is scarcely beginning to be consid- 
ered as tbe Bonrce of a positive social order and orga- 
nization. The past cannot be eliminated at once ; its 
influence is perceptible, and in many ways it asserts 
its right, usarping on the present. For all this, how- 
ever, the past is undermined ; the new light penetrates, 
its rays begin to warm the mind, and soon nations and 
people will grow and develop under their generous and 
rdnvigorating action. Those who for the present lead 
the march of the whole human race, — the European 
races, true representatives of humanity, — will, before 
long, act in harmony with its purer and loftier tenden- 
cies. Selfishness and hoEttility will begin to melt and 
disappear from their hearts, as well as from their ac- 
tions, before the dawn of fraternal concord. If this 
concord is not active, if it does not regulate human 
afikirs in general, still its time approaches, in propor- 
tion as the comprehension of destinies brightens and 
becomes more manifest The impediments, the coun- 
teracting forces of darkness, are the so-called govern- 
ments, the keepers and bearers of power ; the kings, 
and, in an absolute meaning, the superior social classes, 
be they called divines, experienced councillors, aristo- 
cracies of various kinds and distinctions, rising above 
the generality by some kind of privilege, are here and 
there eager to carve out or get a new privilege. It is 
principally these who rend asunder nations and peoples, 
otherwise destined to move harmoniously and in peace 
in the orbit of modem civilization. By their ministry 
and interference, past falsehoods are made the plea for 
new onea. The natural tendency of men is to associate, 
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to excliaiige peaeeftWy intellectual aa well as mateTial 
products- For thia reason, all high discoveries, the re- 
Billta of any latoui* of the mind, the world- illuminat in g 
lightnings of genius, become at once the property not 
of the creator or inventor, not of the community or 
nation amidst which the inventor dwells, tut of the 
whole huamn family, who hail in hira a co&jnon bene- 
factor, a general light. lie la ior all aa the sun riaing^ 
giving life to the whole creation. Not cavy, jealousy^ 
and Eternal conflict, arc the final deEtiniea of our raiiej 
the time is at hand when fratet-nity will he no more an 
evanescent phenomeaon. Soon people and nationa will 
conceive and understand, that they form a general 
brotherhood, ivhere eacli has a task more or leas diffi- 
cult to aceompliah, a irsore or less heavy hurdea to 
carry; thus all will contribtito to ral&e the great en- 
lightning pile, to co-operate to the general welfare of 
the human family. 

Moreover, the positions either usurped or formed by 
hifttorical events and accidents, still prevail and fetter 
the people ; but their hours are counted. Their exist- 
ence ia solely that of a barren fact, like a corpse without 
a soul, like a centenary oak, rotten and decayed, in the 
primitive forest— no more ahootiiig out freah leaves and 
buds — standing there until a tornado finallj*^ overthrows 
it. It no longer draws new invigorating juices tlirough. 
the withered roota. In the same manner, the rulers, 
and the artificial Buperioritiea of the European world, 
have no roota in the feelings or in the voluntary and 
epontaneona adhesion of the magfien. Their existence 
has no moral basis in national sentimcuts^, nor doe3 it 
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derire any vitality therefrom. And, through the wbok 
of hiatory, what has become extinct as an idea, iiu{Mr- 
ing a nation or a people, has disappeared after a longer 
or shorter time, and disappeared finally from the wm-U. 
The manifest destiny of all such excrescences is to perish. 
The great harmonious combination of wms and 
tendencies in which consists the fatnre, can alone be 
realized in liberty, based on equality; in one word, in 
a real, genuine democracy. Thus it is a manifest 
destiny, that democracies are to spread and form an 
electric chain over all regions where European, Christian 
civilization, is already implanted. Then only vill 
bmtal force begin successively to disappear, and peaoe 
and order, right and justice, to prevail. Whatever may 
be said to the contrary, there has been more upright- 
ness, honesty, and patriotism among the imper&et 
democracies hitherto known in history, than under any 
other form of government. Not the democracy of 
Athens but the Spartan aristocracy was accessible to 
the gold of the great king of Susa, and conspired 
against Greek autonomy and independence. That 
democracy fought against the Spartans, introdnced 
into the heart of the city by the oligarchs and aristo- 
crats ; it hacked Demos&enes against Philip, and 
fought with Fhilopoemen. The aristocratic and elegant 
Xenophon sees with indifference, if not with applause, 
the ruin of bis native Athens, and extols Sparta and 
the royal Agesilaus, scarcely mentioning the patriotic 
Pelopidas, the great, immortal, democratic Epaminon- 
das. Not the plebs bat the patricians of Rome were 
accessible to the gold of the Numidian kings. The 
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GocHs, or Ite popular party of the Italian republica, 
combated all foreign interference, ani] tte supremacy 
of the German Emperorft, invoiced and introduced into 
the country "by tha GtibelliD9, the pure ariBtocrats of 
Italy. Savanarola cornipted not the I''!oreutiuc re- 
public, but the Medici, the Fitti, the Guicciardmi. 
Phidias and Michael Angdo belpnged to the DemosT 
snd are democratic prodncta. Not the democracy or 
the French people saluted checrmgiy the invadera of 
1814, or in IS15 fl.peechified redundantly when great 
actions were needed. Not the Demoa of Paris raised 
the price of stocks on the exchange, after the national 
diBaster at Waterloo. The people mourned; nobleascj 
prieethood, and boyrgeoisie, radiated with joy^ in their 
servility to the foreign mastera and invaders. Every- 
where the people, the Demos, fought for the country: 
the upper clasees suhmilted or betrayed it, Histoiy 
teems with the lite evidences, and to cIobc them, Christ 
belonged to the Demos '. hie words swayed the midtitude. 
The mdo, poor, unlettered fiebennen of Gennesaret, 
heard his worda with their hearts; the common peopb 
listened gladly, and foUoived him. 

Afl a latnp, when going out, throws its atiwngest light, 
so old, withered notioaa, destined to disappear, Eteem to 
act more strongly, and, aa at the present moment, to win 
the upper hand over tha hright hopes and generous 
expectations spreading through and penetrating the 
masses. Ancient prejudices of race are not to last for 
everf hatred, jealousy of nation against nation, fostered 
ty the personal interests of the few, will give way. 
All these recurrences of absolutism, oppreeaion, and 
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the temporarily aiipnrcnt submission to them of tbe 
ruropcnii world, am so iiiany forebodings of the new 
tra — lire the last flashings of the dying lamp. The 
oppressors, the privilpgwl^ the drivers or masters of 
Bocicty, have no fnith in themselves, in their own 
vitality: thi^y fear and doubt the neces:3ity of thdr 
social existence, already doubted and contested by the 
reason of tlic niasscit; and the fear, the doabt, iu itaeV 
help!) to impair their strength. Everywhere the con- 
tinual and widening deflection from thew solitary 
pillarfl of the pa:<t is clearly visible. Fraternity and 
solidarity an; ideas already sinking deeper and deeper 
into tlic consciousness of the people, and the time most 
come when tbey will be established social &cts; their 
advent is the manifest destiny of humanity. 

The destinies of the l^uropean world are not limited 
to that part of the globe, but have already received a 
signal manifestation in America, the historical off- 
spring of Europe, and the loftiest social application of 
the European — the Christian idea. Thus what is here 
already a life, what inspires, and morally and sociidly 
elevates millions and millions, must react on the old 
world, and reinvigoratc it sooner or later. Europe 
must have, for her corner-stone, the same absolate sodal 
principle, whatever may be the form by which it will 
be asserted or shaped out. Again, the destinies of 
Europe cannot take a higher flight, if a part, a pre- 
ponderating branch, shall stand apart in gloomy and 
hostile isolation ; the whole must ascend together. 
The Rnsaian people are now in this isolated posiUon; 
If therefore a purer light is to beam over the West, 
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and evolce there a new and fre»li life^ the Husstane and 
Slftvirnustlikewise'be penetrated and wanned by its rayg. 
It li»9 bscorae very common of late to compare the 
growth of America with that of Russia, to look for 
a similitude in their dcvelopraent and progrees; and 
finally, to divide the future of the two hemispherea be- 
tn'een these ivio ascending; s^tates. As far as it con- 
cerns, the rude, material, geograpbical extension over 
unpeopled regjons^f or decayed countrieaj or the power 
which corapaclness of population must necessarily ex- 
ercise over less peopled and weaker neighboara; and 
fiirther^ regardiag and comparing the growth of internal, 
material resources iu extensive regions, scarcely yet 
touched or opened by the share of cultivating labour Or 
industry:; the compariaou. may have aome plauaibility 
on if a face, but there ends the EtmiliCude. At the first 
and sapcrficiftt look, both of them seem to be new- 
comers aoioug the tommimity of states. But Ilu^sm 
ia old as well aa new; she represents an old historical 
clement, which, for UDCoanted centuries, haa prevailed 
and generally catabliahed the great phenomena of the 
old world, that is, the element of race. America h 
new, not only as an historical appearance, but likewise 
as the realization of a higher, nay, the hig he at concep- 
tion, — that of humanity, blended and melted together 
without diBtinction of descent, creed, and origin. Thus 
America repreaenta the concrete of the human family, 
RusaiB only one of Its members ; and thus what Rus- 
sia represents in history is inferior tu what is revealed 
by America. No further analogy can. be found exist- 
ing- between the two, except in the thoroughly opposite 
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chancteristicB of tiro extremes. America is the Iigbt, 
and Raasia the darkneas; the one is life, the other 
inertia, depending on the will of one. Russia is saddled 
by despotism, that old inheritance of the East and of 
heathenism ; America initiates history and hnmamty 
into a new era — which a century ago was looked an 
as an Utopia — constructing a social order on the foun- 
dations of equality and liberty, realizing in a broad 
manner the sole principle of social troth. The ens 
raises the broken-down, the degraded by oppresBion 
and misery, restoring to bim the enjoyment of ri^it 
and the dignity of man; the other, if she does not in- 
troduce slavery and serfdom in her conquests, auhjeets 
them to an all-crushing, all-leTelllng despotism; both 
being accursed twin brothers. In America real pro* 
gress rules: in Russia there prevails a Bham-imitm- 
tion of progress. In America every object, ootual, 
material, or from the realm of mind, already rec^vea, 
or will receive in due time, a more correct and enlarged 
exposition. The study of man ivill be better and more 
fully developed. His nature, the real play of hia 
£Mnilties, passions, and feelings, will be better observed, 
examined, understood, and explained, than has yet been 
done by pBychoIogiats, metaphysicians, and anthropo- 
logists. Henceforth man can be a subject of observa- 
tion in his true element, in his exclusively congenial 
atmosphere, in that of full, real, daily enjoyed liberty 
and equaUty. Hitherto, for all such shu^ea and obsei^ 
vations, a kind of abstract being has been constructed, 
set out with specuktive attributes; this abstract very 
generaUy differing from the man of common daily Ufe^ 
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from ttie maas, from hamanity. Higher moral science 
luuet use a criterion realisable in imagination, never in 
actiial life; liberty became transforiued iato a tnental 
and spiritual faculty, instead of being laid down as tbe 
exclusive life-giving- Bource for ths human race. Ra- 
tional, positivB equality, was wholly oreTlMkcd or 
ttani&hed in theory and jiraeEice from all human rela- 
tione. Thus one miarepreGentatiou generated another, 
and from it pprang' tlia scientific division of society in 
three principal claasea or atrata: the toilerB, workeni, 
or supporters of the others ; the ceatral, the ecientific, 
teaching class, or priestcrnft; and the fighters, the de- 
fenders., or rulera. Science, by elaborate argument, 
coneecrated the work of violence and oppression. And 
if the human reason and coneclence sometunes raised 
their voice againgt the like falsehoods, not only theo- 
^'^SYi ^^^ unfortunately philosophy recognised these 
divisions as foraiing the true baaia of social relationa. 
Thufl a mystical expounder of history, like the fiery 
Goerrea, as well as Hegel, the greatest logical metaphy- 
sician, both of our epoch, concurred in adopting the 
above view, not to epcak of many other writers of all 
nations. They forgot that if the diacoveriea and mlea 
of physiological anatomy apply to the whole race, 
psychology and anthropolog}', to be of any real worth, 
ought not to deal with ideal typeSf but with concrete, 
largBf every-day realitiee. All these absurd ineam- 
brancQs disappear succefiafully in America, where man. 
standa in his real nature.*^ 



• Any pLiEaso.ijliltM,l spprudaUon wlutcTer uf Ami;rk;i, can only be up- 
pllfiil to Iba bee Smtea. 
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Two opposite axioma, equally trathfol, cannot be 
deduced from one and the same principle : there is odIt 
one right line among millions of deflections : in the 
same manner, there can exist only one way and one law 
for real grandeur and progresn; and a nation deprived 
of self -consciousness and of the intellectual manifestation 
of individuality, cannot move on the real and right track. 
Civilization has there neither deep roots in the people, 
nor does its light radiate freely in all directions ; it ia 
rather like a will-o'-the-wisp, erring unsteadily on the 
surface. In America the individuality of every one is 
-raised to the dignity of social truth ; in Russia indivi-. 
duality is a fault, sometimes a crime. Everything is 
implanted artificially, or as the result of brute force. 
In Russia, a sickly unreality, resulUng from convul- 
sive efforts of despotism, compresses the inward national 
vitality; In America, reason shoots off freely in all 
practicable radii, everything rises, grows, and unfolds 
itself, germinating from an inborn, vital force. In Rus- 
sia, as yet, one absorbs in himself the life, the activity 
of the whole nation ; in America, every one and all act 
and live according to their own will, propensities, and 
impulses. In Russia, the government is the soul and the 
life, it is the exclusive medium for the respiration of mil- 
lions; in America, there exists nowhere a government 
according to the ancient meaningof this word. It is anas- 
sociation of freemen, cemented by the principle of equality. 
Every individual is a type of humanity, his rights are 
equal to those of every other, and thus the rights of 
men form the comer-stone of the association, the govern- 
ment being only a delegation to attend to its various 
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biiBinegs. The bolder^ of the reina of government in 
Bu^i^ia, nay, in the whole of Europe, look down on 
UaUona as on creaturea esiatmg for their pleaiaure, oa 
which tbey prey with more oc lasa ferocity. Here the 
govemmeat ia only partly iaveateil with a. power, whose 
completened.a aud sourcB residea with erery member of 
the aaaociation. In Eiiaai% the aword of DftniMles is 
suapended oreF the Czar, aa welL aa av&r the whole 
Social orcler ; every new day of the existence of Ame- 
rica is brighter than the past one — ia murked by a 
material, as weU as by a social and moral improv^emejit 
end asceqaion. There we see a mftater or driver of 
millions ; here uiilliona of independent, intellectual, 
fr&ely-raoving beings. Here the legislator ia the 
people ; there the law is the result of the will of one, 
often of bia whim. In the self-eonsciouanesBf m the 
self-reliatiGO of each indtvldiial, is founded the greatness 
of Amcvica ; in Ruasia, an grder from the government 
15 the only lifa-inapiring agency. The goveminent ia 
Russia, na in the whole of the old world, ia obliged to 
take a minute eare of the prosperity of its subjects, as 
of B hot-house plant; here it grows freely, and pros- 
pers in the air — In rq atmosphere loaded with liberty, 
in the social eoil of equality. Therefrom intelligence, 
energy, ela&ticity, Belf-couHciouBneas, and self-reliance, 
pour into the individual, and to them exclusively ia 
due the prosperity so envied by the govevninentfl of tha 
older hemisphere. Not in physical conditions, not in 
geographical poaitiijn, iff tho arcanum of thiH wonder ; 
the like conditions, and aome othera even more fully 
acting and developed, esist in other countries and re- 
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gions ; but the all-powerful source thereof is equality 
and liberty limited by reason or its laws. Those be- 
lieving in the interference with human affiurs, or in 
their benediction from above, can find a palpable mani- 
festation thereof in the prosperity of America, becaose 
she alone is true to the eternal laws and conditions of 
the existence of human nature. Nothing is checked and 
depressed here by artificial barriers ; free will and free 
action have full play. But everything is hampered, cir- 
cumscribed, restricted in Russia, as everywhere else; 
and these restrictions are a curse continued through 
centuries. Tbos, while other countries move rapidly 
towards a dreadful cataclysm, America has before her 
an immense and bright horizon ; and if some clouds 
may be Tisible on it, they never can extend to a war 
of elements, to social tornadoes like those hovering 
over Europe. America is thickly thronged with 
humanity ; Russia is as yet peopled by docile tools. 
Riusia has some tint of superficial varnish and polish ; 
America bears in its womb a true human civilization. 
Of this no superficial refinement forms the criterion; 
no fastidious culture prevailing among some few privi- 
leged ones ; not even the high literary and artistical 
creations of a few men of genius constitute the primor- 
dial aims of civilization, or are its real fruits ; but the 
rights of all asserted, recognised, respected. When 
this is obtained, refinement, culture, delicacy of taste, 
arts, will follow and flourish, completing and adorning 
the healthful society. In saloons or palaces, in sump- 
tuous dwellings, the European, and, above all, the 
Russian civilization, is confined ; the American bios- 
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aoiBd la dLstrt'ct scbools spread over tha coantry, in 
townaUpa, villages, aad liamlets, accessible to every- 
body, even tiie pooreat, and where rajiEiy a European, 
besotted by kings, nobleg, and pneatcraft, is arouaed, 
and fcfila the atnaurosia dissolve frooi bis tnlnd's eyea. 
These are some among' the agencies at work fiir the 
manifest destiny of America, but nowbere esiating in 
Rusisii. Tbe accidental conformity, in some materj»l 
and secondary respeets, cannot and ouglit not to be 
taken as a revelation of equal and eorreaponding d&s- 
tinles. 

America'^s manifest destiny, aa felt and proclaimed 
by her people^ is to eKfend aroand her the reinvigorai' 
ing institulions of which she ia the focuu ; to teach and 
implant farther and farther the principle of eelf-go- 
vcrnmcnt with the free and alone supremo action of 
law ; in one word, to continue the work of the eman- 
cipation of mnn, restoring; him everywhere to hia inborn 
rights and dignity. Therefore her future extension, 
ought to harmotilze with the broad and laminouti prio.' 
ciple in which she initiates history. America should 
attract by the power of example; and, daily extending 
the gulf which separalea her fi'om the past, ahe should 
na moro recur to, or use, violeace and invaeion as 
means of propaganda. If unprovoked, America ought 
for ever to renounce brutal force. No doubt that, in 
the pa&t, war and the aword have been awfal and fierea 
agencies, turning sonietfines beneficially, and forward- 
ing the aima of civilization^ How much soever ono 
might wi^ to have seen American history purifjcd 
fi'om this obsolete and barharouu stigma, Btill the w' 
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of Mexico sen-cd to illoxtrate the Titality of the Ame- 
rican coriKtructive principle. California conquered — 
rairtetl in a twinkling from the most chaotic and oom- 
plicated turmoil of passions and interests to the dignity 
of a well-organized State, organized by the common 
sense and understanding of the in>pouring Americans 
— those social T'elasgi of modem times — without any 
effort, without special leaders, legislators, men of learn- 
ing (savants), and deep statesmen. At the same 
time, what a sorrowful spectacle was shown in the old 
world I Two of her most civilized nations — where 
learning and instruction, if not general, still teem and 
flow over in certain classes — called together all their 
individualities, of any social, political, or scientific 
celebrity. The representatives of all new social ideas 
and theories, as well of historical schools and doctrines, 
were chosen by the people to meet together. No in- 
terference from without, no foreign power meddled with 
them, or prevented their action ; masses of people, foil 
of cheerful expectation, were ready to receive their 
biddingH, to follow their word. They had the sublime 
mission of devising the means for the renovation of 
society, now crumbling to pieces. Their long-pro- 
tracted deliberations ended by opening more widely the 
doors to domestic despotism in France and Germany. 

Russia represents an ancient historical and social 
element, still prevailing in the territorial divisions, in 
the formation of states, — in one word, in the whole 
national economy of the old world ; that is, as before 
stated, the element of race. Russia moves on the old 
tract, and her destinies — whatever they may be — 
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mu&t run jiTiii be partly, at least, fulfilled under the 
ppeeeure of the imperioun laws of warlike force. Slavic 
and Russian destinies point towards Asia,* to tlie Enat. 
For tbGir^renlization Russia will !)e obliged to appeal to 
the old Uw of forcg; bnt in ber fcture relations with 
the Weat, Ilasaia, etr.anelpated from despotism, trni^t 
confribute to fix the einancijmtion of Europe on a firm 
and civilized basis, Tbua between Russia and Europe 
there OTig-lit not to esiat in the future aaj reasoua of 
Lostilft feud. 

If, until now, s.Tid for a short tims to come, Kusgia 
repreaentH in history darkness and the most titringcnt 
absolutism, this cannot laat forever. Tbera is enough 
of latent life in her people to prove that the prceent 
pasfllrcncaa is not a result of debilit)' and prci3tration>. 
For eome reason or other, thickly veiled to the human 
underHtaniling, hiatorj' ia directed by variouia seemingly 
illogical, cruel laws, and even principles. Why ninat 
nations and humanity, through bloody toils^ cnrve ou< 
their way towards the higherregiong of light? Why '» 
progress thus laborious, diCScult, and often inten'opted? 
Why has the conRecrafion of blood hitherto been the 
only iritialioB to life? Why does the initiator peTigk 
by the initiated? The slow and euccesstve tranBition 
from one social state lo another, and better one, ia 
among the great laws of historical movement. The 



* Snme eig^iteen yeu™ ngij, In one of my wrltlnpi pul>Elflti«^ at PnrU, I 
waa tlio flmt foreteUlnc thnt the nctMty, llie dcMmlp* or llosfdii, -woiilil tn-m 
In (hat direction. Rumlan reviews and peiiodlcai^ vritt'i^n tiy Klati'Kmcii, or 
lui^er tlivir illrcclloii. callcil me, 'Mlii: mjui wlio f1:nt lalil lili liuutl nn tba 
catlBln veiling the fulure <if KuhhI^." 1 meulion thl« a» a jiixHjf thnt X 
Xamhed a cligj^ ia Elie tatiumd leellcgt^ 
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Hlari and the Rnsnians are now in darkness, and nnder* 
the freezing action of deiipotisni and caste: bat the 
nations of Western Earope were for centnriea trodden 
down by kings, priests, and nobles, and how far even 
now are they emancipated? Where is a real people 
in Europe? 

Often, very often there prevails in histoiy a law in 
direct opposition to the ethical principles of daily life. 
Thux, what in itself is a crime, has often historically 
beneficial results. TVby it is so, very likely will re- 
main for ever unanswered. But the fact rises terrible 
above htimanity — as a granite rock above the surface 
of the ocean. 

Without the injustice of the British Ministry and 
Parliament, the independence of America would not 
have been so soon evoked; humanity and history 
would have been deprived for a longer time of this 
realization of their most sublime aspirations and 
yearnings. And ascending higher, without the cruel 
atrocious persecutions of the primitive Christians, Chris- 
tianity would not have shown its value; would not 
have moved the masses, and would not have spread 
and scattered in all directions the sparks of a new 
civilization. When all the world bowed to the im- 
perial idol, the Christians alone maintained and as- 
serted the freedom of conscience, of conviction. 

In Russia despotism is preparing, nay, facilitating 
the ways for a new era. The stronger the compres-, 
sion, the more vigorous will be the reaction, as in 
fountains the height of the jet is regulated by the 
volume and the pressure of the water. The people, 
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Bubmerged now in d&rkness, "wni in due time Qwate to 
the liigher iiifluencee of truth. One can already hear 
the cternrtl waves of human rights splashing and beat- 
ing on the artificial rocks of deBpotism and privilege. 
They will be broken, washed away, and engulfed. 
Liberty alone is an enduring euhstance, and a prin- 
ciple ; all other aocial ionuB arc transient manifesta- 
tions, and, notwitli standing their exietence, atill doomed 
to destruction. 

The Slavi, as well as the RuBsian peoplo, must put 
on the robe of manhood, because democracy is aa abao- 
lute and irresistible aa the laws of the physical world. 
Chronologically, the Slavi and the Rusgians appear 
the last to act prominently on the M^ene of Lisiory, 
therefore they have Buffered the Jong'cst time. Their 
emancipistion will sum up the emancipation of the 
European world. To contest and doubt the emancipa- 
tion of Russia, is to doubt final justice and wisdom. 

Ilpvjng re-established the true balance in Europe, 
the Slavic and Russian current ■^^^,ll yndoubtedly turn 
towards Asia. Thore, in those vast epfiCtn, in tho 
immense field opening for their action. And no other 
notion or race can fulfil this mission. If mankind ig 
to form in the future a hnrmonioua whole, the solitudes 
of A^ia must be stirred up, vivified, and the deathlike 
quiet prevailing there must he broken. Culture and 
cinlization must dispel the atrophy, north m well as 
south of the Himalaya. To electrify theHfl regions, an 
nninternipted contact and friction, eschange and eKcita- 
tion, are absolutely necessary. The chain muat be as 
mighty and gigantic aa Is the region to be aw&kened 
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and remodelled. Those intrueted Vy nature's law will 
ttia mlsgion ought to he contenninouSi ought io stand 
shoulder to ahouider with the Eaat, This is the caee 
with the Slarif find principiilly the Russians. The 
people to whom this tasik in assigned must he in pos- 
session of powerful material reaourcea, and enjoy iufuU 
their rights and faculties. An active maas ia to preas 
against an inert one. Such a lahonr ean in nowise be 
accompliflhed hy scattei*&d commercial factories, no^^ 
even by religious or political miesioiaaries; Wt onlyb|^| 
the concentrated activity of a mighty people. Whoever 
ohfierves historj with an unprejudiced eye, will dis- 
cover this almost inconteRtahle fact, that maritime 
iTiterc0Tir3e=— unleas combined with colonisation — never 
lirings about an asairailation or permanent exchange of 
ideas betweeo nations. Ideas are propag-uted hy land; 
contiguouB races, even if dift'ertng in civilization, have 
a certain etiniilfirity of hahita and notions, which, 
fostered hy the facility of contact in peace or war, and 
by other physical circumstances, Buch, for int^tancc, as 
navigable rivers and open plains, act aa so many connect- 
ing links between the adjoining races. And ao are 
the Ruaaiana with all the Asiatics. Tartary, Thibet, 
Mongolia, the snowy northern regions of Aaia, deserve 
aA much a human, European, civilizing solicitude, as 
Aaia Slinor, India, parts of America, or any other spot 
whatever on the glohe. In jnstiee these northern 
TegiouB, less favoured by naturCj ought to he compe.n- 
aated by eivJli^ation. The memherB of the Imman 
family scattered there ought to he protected against the 
inclemeney of the elementa, and wrapped in the folds of 
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fibelterixig', preaorving culture. Whatever may be at 
presi^nt the black etaina on Uubsib, nBitber its govem- 
ment nor ita people are labouring under the inhuman 
and bcinoufl prejudice against any differpuce of race, 
ngaln»t any variety of i^lmpo or colour iii the human 
f&inily. Descendaats of Calmuclia and Tartars eoirat 
among the Kussian hnatzia or princes; PouRclikine, 
the greatetit Russian poet, had African blood iu hia 
veins from the maternal aide, and spoke of it with 
pride. Already in contact with various Asiatic tribea, 
the nii<;B]an doea not dispossess them, either by law or 
by violence ; the Baechklr of Orcnboufj along the 
Ural, is protected bylaw in the prgpeiiyof gotd-jield- 
ing aands as wqU a& would be any genuine Enssiao, 
who^ enslaved himself, treats kindly those whom he 
subdues, conceding to them even more rightg than he 
enjoys himself- The Russian neither exteniiinatea nor 
transform^ inio bondsmen, 6&cfn, or slavesj any conquered 
people. The change of form, the transition from des- 
potism to liberty, can neither alter nor endanger the 
real deatiniee of Kua^iia and the Slavi. On the contrary, 
it will Tviden and clear wp the horizon, inspire Tvith 
a fresh vigour, gii'e a mighty impulse- Some of the 
works undertaken by dEBpoti&rn, for its own glorifica- 
tioQ or interest, will he continued iu anew andbumane 
mannor. 

Various are the agencies, various the ways and 
meaivs through which the genius of humanity reaches 
her transitory or her final ends. Various are the 
mental and physical instrumentalities — the one s.s ideas, 
the other as races and nations — through which great 
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historical events are prepared and execated. The history 
of people and nations, of their formation aa states and 
empires, is a continual reciprocal action of just and 
unjust influences, of atrocity, cunning, and cruelty, if 
to the events of the world is to he applied the criterion 
of common morality. And tragical complications still 
leaTC in history indeatructihle and often benefidal 
traces. No century and no nation can go hy, without 
illustrating this phenomenon. Through how many 
bloody, and apparently unjust and exterminatory wars, 
was attained and established the unity of the Roman 
Empire I But this unity cleared up the way for 
Christianity, facilitating the labours of the apostles, 
and of the fathers. It can be said historically, that 
Augustus surrendered to Christ the world aa an unit. 
The Franks, or rather France, carried on her shoulders, 
for nearly ten centuries, the destinies of the Continent. 
Charlemagne put an end to the chaotic rovinga of tribes, 
began to construct a new social edifice; the battle-axe 
of Martel crushing the scimitar of the Moslem, pre- 
served the West from the temporary domination of the 
Koran; Franks and France emancipated the Bishop 
of Rome, and were thus the instruments of consolidating 
the Papal unity for good and evil. In the sixteenth 
century France alone raised a barrier agiunst the 
attempts of Charles V. to establish an universal Western 
monarchy. She prevented the absolute fusion of the 
Pope with the Emperor, and thus preserved Protes- 
tantism from being strangled in the cradle. To accom- 
plish these various tasks, strength and unity were the 
'id' eonditions, and to frame it out several centuries 
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^erc lahorlouRly devoted. Naarly eleven various na- 
tionaliUea^ dUTering in tleac.en(, racCf langwBge, domestic 
and forensic cu.'jtonin, and feudal investitures, wero to 
be melted iuto one jiowerfal nation. How many 
murdeTa, crimes, forgeries, broken trcnttea, and various 
otliep offeticeS) were resorted to before the unity waa 
obtained 1 Tbe great revqlution of the last century, 
initiatory of B new era^ whicli ia working still and will 
work unintcrniptEdly until the past ia degtroyed — one 
among the grcjitest events in the world'a history — would 
ncrer liave attained its pro^'idential eigniflcatioQ, if 
attempted or oven carried out by a small state or 
nfitionnlity. But tlie aTj of emancipafiom, shouted 
eimultaneously by twenty-six raillions, ahook the world, 
find unhinged the past for ever. Wtien the head of 
Charles I. fell under the nxe of the Todependefita, m 
one of the sovereigns of Europe felt himself less H.ecure 
on his throne: how difl'erently were they all affected by 
the act of popular justice executed at Parid on the Place 
of the Revolution! France elaborates and scatters 
abroad ideajt with unaparitig profu'^ion, because ahe ia 
the fjcus of a powerful unit — of a mighty people. 

In the history of Russia, and, above all, during the 
last hundred yetirs, there are many events, which, if 
only partly understood now, will, however, be jufjtiy 
appreciated by tfic coming generation. Some of tbeso 
mournful liistorlcal dramas are well known, and have 
been mentioned bore: we aeem to approach tho wind- 
ing up of an GT'ent, startling, menacing, cruel, in the 
opinion of some, but nevertheless unavoiJablef and very 
likely to occur before the end of the present century. 
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The empire of tfae OttomaDS, at least in Europe, is 
rapidly approftching its end; no human aid can pre- 
Bcrre it, and the real question is, what banner shall, 
6nHlly, be implanted on the walls of Constantinople? 
It is Russia, and Ilussia alone, which, for more than a 
hundred years, haH uninterruptedly drawn nearer and 
nearer, with a bold, aggressive, and steady pace. It 
is an old struggle, often renewed. It began nearly 
ten centunes ago, not between Turks and Russians, 
not between Christians and Moslems, but between 
Byzantium and its emperors and Kiieff and its grand 
dukes. At that time, the heathen Ros more than 
once appeared in view of the imperial city, and his 
savage war-whoop often startled its pnrple-bom mas- 
ters. We have already mentioned that old chroniclers 
and geographers of the East, Armenians and Greeks, 
ten centuries ago, called the Euxine Mare liussicum 
(Russian Sea). For the last hundred years the Rus- 
sian, cross and bayonet in hand, has marched, sur- 
rounded by a cloud of fire, towards Cangrad, the 
imperial city, to replant the holy sign on the cupola of 
St. Sophia. 

Very likely Czarism may fulfil this work. But 
CzAr and Czarism are tools used by the genius of 
history, who will break and shatter them after their 
task shall have been done. In the foregoing drama, 
the Czar, wrapped in his toga of despotism, is after all 
an agent of the national tendencies.* He hews out the 
path for the fiiture, loading on his shoulders the male- 

* See Appendix C, Tbe Testament of Peter. 
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diction of the moment, and is tliua the sin-ofteTiTig of 
the nation. In the present Iinmineot criaisj »s in 
several past onea, hietDrj~, which ia seldom anotnalDus 
or coTnmita errors, atanda opposite to the ayrapathies 
and to the excited feelings of the momenl. Generous, 
and, toaceriflin extent^ seemingly well- deserved wiebep, 
wurrouitd the ftite of the Turka. But inexoraMe liiu- 
tory marches onward, unfolding evenfa from ite womb, 
ftnd anmindfdl of tlie clftmoura or sufferings of the dny. 
There are oonie features in the character of the Turku 
comraaudiiig respect; but still thej' cannot avert the 
doom overtaking theiu. As Lamartine eoid, yeara 
ago, they are ''encamped iu Europe." They Lbvb 
put forth no roots during nearly five centuries of their 
Oeciipfttioo, but have contJnuQlly formed an inHurraount- 
fflble barrier to Uie onward apirit and energy of Westem 
Europe. It seems that all the branches and tribes of 
Scytliic or Ouralian, Finnic, Huunic, or Turkoman 
descent — all coitnected together — that tbeea tribea 
were never predeHtined to grow and prosper on the 
European soil. Some of them even encircled T>y 
Christian civilizatiou, as, for eisample, the Mag:yars, 
have rsmajned for a thousand yeara without increasing 
in any way, by any idea or notion, the bulk of Euro- 
pean culture. Al! of them appenred, or entered 
Europe on horseback, mvaging' and pillaging, and 
producing hussarij or apabia ; and on Ijoreebflck they 
Bucceasively disappear from the European arena. 

The Turka laid waste the most beautiful regions of 
the ancient world, wbcro culture and civilizatiott 
flouti^bed more or leas from the dawu of history uutiL 
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orerthrown by the Turkomans, as Egvpt, Ana Mmor, 
Syria, Greece, and Constantinople. Among all the 
contumely so unsparingly poured over the last Byzan- 
tine epoch, it ought not to be forgotten that in Byzan- 
tium was light when all the West was in darkness; 
that there the remains of the ancient classical civiliza- 
tion were preserved and kept alive, and therefrom 
they were transported to Italy and to the rest of 
Europe. The old, fierce, religious fanaticism of the 
Turks is dying out, and with it the only spring of 
their poliUcal existence is destroyed. No momentary 
reforms, sparingly spread over the surface, can incnl- 
cate a new life, not springing from within a nation. 
The Moors, who were the benefactors of Spain, adorn- 
ing her with arts, culture, refinement, poetry; who 
even, in many points, taught Europe; who spread 
larger and deeper roots in the Peninsula than the 
Turks in any soil occupied by them; the Moors, who 
resided in Spain nearly twice as long as the Turks 
this side of the Hellespont, — finally gave way and dis- 
appeared from the part of the globe not fated for the 
growth of the crescent. 

The Turks, as individuals, as a state, or a nation, 
fleem unfit to become Imbedded or intwined in the de- 
velopment of the principles admitted as fundamental 
in modem civilization, which cannot justly be named 
otherwise than Christian. Its true focus, its life-giving 
idea, is the substitution of humanity for the ancient 
Belfishness, heathen or Jewish, looking with contempt 
from Sais, Olympus, or Sion, on all other members of 
the hnman fimuly* The Koran inherited in full this 
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ancient, hostile, isolating creed. In luve, in humanity 
and fraternity, i3 contained the moral, pliilosophical 
eeaence of the Chriatian idea. They alone tlirow the 
light gf promise, and from their source poura fill that 
is elevated and pure in modem Chii^jdan deveJopmeut. 
Whatever he the muddy alteration of this apring', 
bowerer glo<iv and obstructed its current, ytill the 
eaeenee remains unabated and uu&tained by the mire 
spread around it. Thu3 the darkest cloudis change cot 
the beneficiftl glare of the aun. With the above triad 
alone ia progrei^s possible, and the real mental and 
social emancipation of men to be attained. What, 
therefore, iti encircled in the Cliristian idea, what 
breathes Hfe from it, even in the remotest manner,. — 
all this is progreastve, and poeaesses the seedii and 
poBsibility of a higher developiaent. The influence of 
the Christian idea seem^ to decide the question that the 
human race is to ha for ever progreBBive. In the whole 
ancient world hii;torj points only to one people, to the 
Greeks, and even among them almoat exclusively to 
Athens, where extated a Bpring of unborrowed progreaH 
within the people itself. The light now kindled can 
never more be extinguishedt and each people belonging 
to the Christiaii world contributes to nurse thia eacred 
flame. All that is out of the Christian orbit remains 
fatAl and atatiooary, deprived of spirit and elasticity. 
It opposes and counteracta all civilizingT cultivating 
activity, and as a barren fact, void of an inspiring 
idea, it is destined finally to parish. That h tha 
destiny of the Koran, whose hiatorical existence has 
heoQ; ia unahated opposition to the Chri».tiaii or Euro- 
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pean world. At present the Tarka rather Bobmit to, 
than admit, some modificatioM pressed on them by 
the current of events ; bat they never can nndei^ a 
thorough reform in the spirit of their cardinal inatita- 
dons, without ceasing to be what they are now. To 
them may be applied the celebrated saying of the 
General of the Jesniti}, when the Pope Ganganelli 
proposed to him a reform of the order, " Sint ut stmt 
avtnon stnt " (they must remain as they are or not be 
At all). Whatever may be said to the contrary, Rosaia 
is in the Christian orbit, however distorted, and, even in 
some respects, pushed aside, may be the real applica- 
tion of its higher principles. The pare spark is de- 
posited in the people, and will finally prevail against 
the unchristian Czarism. In the same manner tbe 
destiny of the Russian people will, in the end, prevul 
over the fate of the wandering Turks. 

No one can tell precisely when the last hour will 
strike and Constantinople change its masters ; neither 
the Czar nor his antagonists. But the world is pre- 
pared to witness it. The general fears of its consum- 
mation are so many proofs of its una voidability. With- 
out discussing how far other states will submit or 
participate in an offensive or defensive manner in this 
great historical drama, some forethoughts may be 
expressed as to the influence on the future of Russia 
when in possession of this key of the ancient hemi- 
sphere. 

The conquest of Constantinople will be the satis&c- 
tion of an old — and in the feelings not only of the 
SoaaauB bat of all the aonthem Slavi, of a pious — 
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tiovetousnesfl. On tlic way tliither difficulttea gi'eater 
than crosabg tlie Danube or passing the Balkan will 
be met and overcome, bj Bflcrifice£i aad bloodsbel ua- 
et[uallcd pt:rhap3 in hiatory. "Whatever is now the 
ftlleged, or, partly even, real hnmanitj of the Turks, it 
ought not to he forgotten that in the European regions 
occupied by them there exists not one single Christian 
and aboriginal family — and BCarly three quarters of 
tho Christians arc of Slavic race — which, from gener' 
atiott to generation, has not some fresh and bloody tale 
cloudiQi; over the domeEilic hearth, Bome tale of ita 
membcirs riunlered by the Turkish yatagan. How long 
is it Bmce the Giaour haa corns to bo considered as u 
human being by the Mohammedan? "NVhat was Bown 
by centuriea in oppreaaioiL, estermi nation, and blood, a 
few years or even decennia cannot eo easily heal or 
blot out. Further, for more perhaps than thirty cen- 
turies, the Slavic race, posted on the eastern limits of 
Europe, received the firat shock of all the Asiatic in- 
vaders, of Finnic, Ouralian, or Mongolian origin. In 
tho&e struggles the Slavi were always alone again&t 
fearful odds. During the duel fought between the 
cross and the creseeat, ami, above all, in the last sis 
centuriea, the Slav! ahcd more of their blood against 
the Moslems and the Turkoraang thsn did aU the other 
nations of Eui^pe taken together. Neither England 
nor France ever assisted the Slavi, and the Emperora 
of Germany, as Tvell as the Kepublic of Venice, resisted 
the Osnianlia by battalions formed mostly out of Slavic 
soldiera, When, therefore, the moment for the expul- 
sion of the Turks ■shall come, the uimost exertions will 
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be required to preveDt a ernel andmerdless letaliation, 
the long'concentrated wratli inenafflng by the pro- 
bably desperate resistance of the retiring foe. 

For Russia, for the present or any fatore Czar, the 
complication will really begin with the posseanon of 
Constantinople and its Turkish dependences. The 
destinies of the nation^ (tf Czarism, and of Enrope, will 
then enter a new phasis. From whatever point of 
view we may consider this eventuality, sore it is that 
the political past of Hussia will approach its last stage 
with an accelerated veloci^. For any one acquainted 
with the Russian history and character, it is dear that 
in the event of the Czar becoming master of Constan- 
tinople and of European Turkey, thore will be nothing 
like an immediate erection of the conquered country 
into an independent state with a Russian prince at its 
head. It is true that such a project is cherished by a 
certain class of politicians, who, at different times 
irithin these last twenty years, entertained similar 
schemes with regard to Poland, Greece, and even Hun- 
gary ; but anything like this was never thought of in 
Russia and in St. Petersburg. If the Turks are sub- 
jugated or driven out of Europe by Russian power and 
policy, their territories, and all that belongs thereto, 
will at once form a national possession, as inalienable 
as the most andent provinces of Russia Proper. Gained 
by the nation, to the nation it must belong. Desired 
and sought for centuries, the object of prophecy, of 
aspiration, and of faith, to separate it from the whole 
would be like dismembering the Empire itself. Peace- 
ably it could not be done. No sovereign would dare 
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to undertake it. The step could never be understood, 
never accepted by the people. It would be regarded 
us high treason against the niatjonal unity and the 
' national existence, and would prove sufficient to shake 
' any Czar from lua throne. No one could resist the 
flood of unpopularity Tvhich eucb a measure would 
arouBe. Even the courtiera would repudiate itj and 
reject all measurea of political expediency which might 
Tm urged in ita favour. The Eusaian people would 
look on the act as a mutilation of their glory and their 
inheritance, and as the avowal of nntianaLwGaknesa and 
individual iinhecility. Or it would tear the equally 
repulsive aapect of fiubmission to foreign powers, and 
would thu9 raise the national apiris m rebellion. The 
lowest peasant in Busaia regards Poland^ Finland, and 
Georgia aa national acquisitions, and parts of ono 
nnited, indivisible domain. Much more will this be 
the case with Turkey, whose appropriation lies through 
gigantic difiicnltiea. To erect a distinct sovereignty 
and govemmetit at Conatantinople would he an insult 
to manifest destiny, an outrage on the universal convic- 
itioas and feelings", it would be eometbing unheard of 
in Russian history, atid no Czar would venture to erect 
it into a separate kingdom even fot one of hia sous, 
Kor would the K03t ambitious among them accept a 
sovereignty which would either he a delusion, or must 
else bring htm into hostility with hia kindred and his 
native land. In this new domicile he would be aur- 
roundcd and obliged to get accustoitied to new facea, 
to new associfitlons, — -a dear sacrifice, it not, at least 
partly, compensated by realities of power and eove- 
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rngnty. A grand duke at St. Petersborg, as long as 
it lasts, must occupy a pontion much saperiw to that 
of a sham monarch at Athens or GonstantuH^Ie. And 
to become a real, independent monarch there, he nrnst 
fight for it against Russia. 

The conqtiered country will then renuun Busaian. 
The predse nature of the administratxTe dirisions and 
oiganization is a problem which time and drcomstanoea 
alone can solve. It will be easy to proceed there as in 
any other conquered province, distributing the whole 
into counties and governments, according to the Russian 
home system. Nor will any hinderance be found in 
replacing the decrepit Turkish administration by a new 
one, or introducing and adapting there the Russian 
dvil and criminal laws. The beginning is simple and 
easy, but it is the end which we are endeavoaring to 
foreshadow. No doubt it must be something such as 
the greedy Autocrat and his counsellor do not imagine. 

The traditional appellation of Constantinople among 
the Russians is Czarigrad — the city of the Czar. One 
day the imperial court will be transported thither in 
fulfilment of the destinies of the city. Constantiuople 
will exercise its everlasting spell, and attract the Czars. 
Its irresistible and various fascinations will tempt them. 
This is not aimed a^ but it cannot be avoided. The 
monarch and his grandees will yield to the temptation. 
They will abandon the cold, misty, finzen, marshy, 
mouldy, and gloomy region of St Petersburg, with itA 
monuments of murder and of parricide, for the unrivalled 
beauty of the Bosphorus, where in their ambitious 
ioiosication they will beUeve themselves the masters 
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of the world. Bat history attests that to conquer and 
occopj Byzantium, is to ^k into eSeminacj, The 
faiQLlies tfansplapted to thg soatb in the cort^g'e of the 
throno will soon disappear one by oa«. Roman famJliBa 
settled with Constantine, and after him in Byzantium; 
HtiU they disappeared, after a short timcj from the court 
and from public life, and acarceiy a family of ItomaiL 
descent appears prominent duriug the Eastern Empire. 
The Greeks, the Fanarlote, the Slavic Rnjah of the 
South, will soon prevail in the palace — it may be in the 
modem eer&glio — againgt the genuiae Russian, By- 
Bud-by they will surround the inasterr creop iato his 
councils, and crowd out therefrom the man of the 
North. Even the cunning and eerrile Gorman, ao 
Infloential now in the northern capital, will be pushed 
Aside. Teutonic pilgriinagea of fortime-hunterg from 
the Baltic provinces, an well as from Germany, will he 
not BO easily performed to Constantinople aa they are 
now to St. Pytershurg-. In one word, the court in 
Byzantium ov Czarigrad will soon cease to he Russitin ; 
it will become catrauged to the nation, aud autocracy 
will saoa become di.'^ablcd. It will loae its control over 
the people, its old indigenous flavour will iliaappear, 
the historic ties between the Czar aud his aubjocta will 
be rent aaunder; the man of the North will cenac to 
recognise his hereditary juaster in the despot revelliug 
Qu the Hellcepont, Wo may expect to nee there n 
varied reproduction of the worst Byzantino epoch, and 
that the throne of Peter may disappear in tho anhca of 
Bome modern Bardanapalus. The liluecovite (1e8|jotiiiii 
has muecles of iron, and nerres of steal; let thoao 
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relax, and it dies. Let it become Bjaantine or Snltan- 
esqne, and the nation will rise for its overthraw. 
Nobility, clergy, the men of Moscow, of the Don, the 
Wolga, and of the Baltic, all united in the common 
cause, will execute its doom and close its history, 
more easily and surely than would be possible in the 
Kremlin or on the Nera. 

Thus the possession of Constantinople seems neces- 
sarily futal to the power of the Czars. There remains 
tfae alternative of the conversion of the dty into a mere 
satrapy, and the appointment of some noble or general 
to govern it. But this is hardly possible. What sub- 
ordinate could safely be intrusted with the power and 
influence inherent to such a position? Among the 
actual or possible possessionB of the Empire, there is 
none whose control would so stimulate ambition or 
Aimish such resources to gratify it Mehemed Ali in 
Egypt was far more dependent on the Sultan, and had 
less the means of gaining power for himself than a 
Russian governor would possess in Constantinople, 
where contact and communications with Europe and 
with the world are more easy and immediate than fi<om 
St. Petersburg. No police will prove suffident to 
watch there over the lieutenant of the Czar. Besides, 
no Russian will become a Pole at Warsaw, a Georgian 
or Armenian at Tiflis, and identify himself with the 
conquered and espouse their cause. How easily the 
sternness of his national feelings would be dissolved 
amid the recollections of Greece and of Byzantium, sur- 
rounded by an unwonted life, and breathing an atmo- 
sphere teeming with new and irresistible aspirations 1 
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There ia not a man in fill Russia that ftu Emperor 
(Wotild long ituhi tlierc. Fatallly will oblige him to 
3Tem lilmjjclf, with euch conaei^oencea as arc showo 
re. 

The aonesfttion of TurlrBy, and the pos3e84lon of 
iCongtantingple, will influecco the destiaiea of tlio Raa- 
[sian people m s, maDiter directly opposed to that in 
Iwhlch. it must affect the autocracy, Constantinople 
will hecome a mighty opeuing-valve for Russia, — a 
channel connecting and uiudiig her, really for the firat 
[itiine, with the European nations. A great mart will bo 
japened, not only for the exchange of good», hut like- 
(■wise for that of ideas. Through CoagtantinoplQ the 
HuBslan people will mix freely, not only with the few 
foreigft racrcbBftts and specutatora visiting or eatah- 
lliehed in St. Fetershurg^ but with the world at large. 
This broad opening for commerce will, like a pioueer, 
^ carve the way for other and more bright resulta. No- 
H where will commerce prove to such an extent a media- 
tor of civilization) as when Constantinople shall initiate 
• the Euasiaa people to the trade of the world. All the 
forces aud resources of the country will turn naturally 
towards the south, following the lordly currents of the 
Dnieper^ the Don, the Wolga, and its affluents. Now^ 
daring six months of the year the Baltic la frozen, but 
the comniunication through Conatautlnople will know 
no interruption. The Enenian products for export 

■ must laboriously ascend towards the North, where 
empty only the Neva, the Dwina, the Niemen, secon- 
dary natural channels, and running through less fertile 

■ regiona. The Mcditenraneaa ia etillj and will he for a 
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long time, if not for ever, the rendezvous of the world ; 
while the Baltic, and, above all, its Finnic hay, is 
frequented only by few nations. The Russian people 
are no more to be excluded from the general commu- 
nion, and the safety of other nations requires their 
admission. When Russia shall become a maritime 
power, then only will her movement keep time with 
the other nations : her development will become regu- 
lated and orderly, and no longer spasmodic and discor- 
dant with itself. St. Petersburg is now the principal 
outlet, affecting the nation as a powerful vesicatory 
applied on the surface of a body to stimulate the acti- 
vity of its various parts, attracUng it artificially to a 
^ven point The impulse towards Constantinople will 
be natural, like sliding on a gentle slope. " St 
Petersbui^," says Kukolnik, a Russian poet, " is a 
window cat out into Europe by the axe of Peter the 
Great." Constantinople will prove an immense gate, 
not only opening to Europe, but to all the world. In 
St. Petersburg, despotism, with its vast civil and mili- 
tary mechanism, stands day and night a watchful and 
menacing sentinel to intercept every breath of air 
which may impart a moral contagion. No such qua- 
rantine can possibly be established on the Hellespont, 
and no police can maintain there its impervious nets. 
Western ideas and culture will make their way, and 
irresistibly stimulate the whole Empire. "What is now 
benumbed will be raised to elasticity and to cosmopo- 
lite intercourse. Odessa is already one of the most 
liberal and facile spots in Russia, where despotism is 
felt Jess painfully. Intercourse on a large scale with 
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Otiier nationa will resnlt ; and the Rvsskn, the man of 
the people, will no more lie kept, as now, isolated from 
bb bretUreai, Ilig suapicion against everything foreign 
-& sentiment carefully aouri3bed and fostered by tlie 
, government — his sulky coyness, will Biiccessively melt 
away and disappear : the inborn sociality of hia cha- 
racter will prevail, rendering bim generously friendly 
Tjitb the foreJgnera, The geoiug of history, in her 
multifariDus workings, is directed hy higher aspira- 
tions, her views are loftier and more keen than those 
of every-day pollticinna. She prepftrcd the future : 
they scarcely diaceri] the seconds of the present. Thus 
she leads the Kusuian people lo the sacrament of ini- 
tiation into the commuiiity of nations, through the 
future poaseHsioa of Constantinople, Once there:, the 
man of the peoplOf burgher, tnerch&nt, or peasant, mil 
feel moi-e keenly the necessity of education, of culture 
of mind and intdleet, whereof he ia now deprived hy 
the cruel care of the government No preventive 
measuree can then prove etrirgent enough to chock 
and har the inborn human impulse to see the outer 
world, to travel, to observe, to learn. Then not only 
nohlcmcQ, oSicials, or the farourcrl few, hut the man of 
the people will mis with Kurope, and become ac- 
quainted with her condition. The people will begin to 
appreciate events by personal observation, to ponder 
good and evil by themaelves, and not through the 
medium of Caarian proclamatlong. The national cha- 
racter will unfold its more gcnerouii side, he hotter 
known and appreciated by others. The exLcngion of 
tradfij of commercial affairs, will elear and widen the 
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mental horizon ; the RnsBian will be enabled to maka 
a large choice of mental goods, to introduce and raise 
tbem carefally at home. He will ad<^ goods as well 
88 ideas by biH own judgment, and no longer scantily 
receive every object at second-hand, throngh the minnto 
and narrow interference of the ruling master. The 
nation will thus rise to the level, feel the impnlaes, 
clum the advancing rights of civilized humanity, and 
share in the ebb and flow of the European social tide. 
Through this Hellespontic gateway the people shall 
enter the scene of the world, and no longer be repre- 
sented there by the autocra<7 and its hirelings. 

The expulsion of the Tarks, and the future posses- 
non of ConBtantinopIe, have been considered for yean 
aa the highest problem for European politics. On its 
solution depends not only the future political configu- 
ration of Bussia, but her supremacy over the old 
hemisphere. Prophecies are at hand that the oscillat- 
ing waves of the shock which is to ingulf the empire 
of the Ottomans will be deeply felt through the whole 
globe. Sinister and terrible consequences are associ- 
ated with that eventuality. Without in the least con- 
testing its grandeur, it may be contended, that what is 
now represented as ominous of evil, will, for reasons 
mentioned above, prove in the end a harmonious inci- 
dent in the great drama of human affiiirs. It will 
become a galvanic spark, applied to the combustible 
and explosive elements, accumulated in Bussia for 
centuries. Whatever may be the ambitious purpose 
of the Czars, and their hostility to the triumph of the 
principles of liberty and democracy, the enterprise set 
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on foot against the world's welfare will torn against 
them. Emancipation and the destrnction of autocracy 
will rise from the dreaded conflagration. 

In the pages of this hook an attempt has been made 
to show that in the natnre, and in the feelings of the 
Rnssiaa people, as well as in its institutions, and in its 
present or eventual geographical extension, are con- 
tained seeds of better destinies for the whole Slavic 
race, and promises of a civilized and peaceful onward 
march for the European world. The time, the hour, 
for the unfolding and growth of these germs — thickly 
ruled now — ^will be revealed and sounded by the ever- 
watchiol genius of bmnanity. 
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A4 — THE AMAZOm. 



The appearance and the disappearance of the Amazons in 
the moat remote histoty, ia one of the enigmas, left and 
transmitted to posterity, almost from the mythical times of 
the infancy of mankind. At the dawn of histoiy, the 
Amaxons were considered as being already an echo of by- 
gone times, belonging to the most distant heroic epoch. 

The investigations into the origin of races and people, 
trace back to the primitive migration that divided the great 
human family. It is snpposed that the grandsons of Noah 
parted from each other, and formed families, groups, and 
tribes. Thus originated the races which spread over and 
populated the whole globe, assigned as the habitation and 
patrimony of men. The origin of the Amazons ought to 
belong to, and to be connected, at any rate, with one of the 
races which issued from the great trunk. The Amazons 
cannot be considered as belonging to the Bhemites, for 
antiquity does not place them among the peoples of Shemitic 
descent. The question is, to lift the veil of time, and 
determine to which branch, according to the Biblical genea- 
logy, the Amazons belonged. 

Whoever is willing to listen attentively to the murmur 
of the earliest traditions, of the infancy of mankind, and 
especially to the traditions of those families and races which 
took possession of Europe, from the shores of the Enzine 
and the Hellenic Archipelago to the Atlantic, and from the 
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columns ofHerculcs to the frozen seats of the Lnponiartet— 
traditions transmitted by tho belief of those jieoplas, and 
gatheied by historians am^ chroniclers j sucli aa one enter- 
tains no dmibt, llint, from tlje time of Ota primitive Bettle- 
monts, tlie vivid recollections of tlio&B fii^t ]>iuiiaorfi, Ekud tha 
pious ramiuisccncca prBBCired by following generations, — 
all mn back to a primitive nnd common eradle. All of 
these traditions poitit to the Eoist^ to hoights which the 
ethnography of natLoas demonstnitDe to be situated in Asia, 
around Mcrnnt Amrat and ia the Caucasian chain. 

Thus nhat Hosos teaclios Iii hia bciuk.e,socmd, to a certain 
dcgrco, to be canfirtflfid by the tratlitious of tho earliest 
people, and by the scienco of our times. Tlic masiterly 
publications of Ritter, that irrefntnblo geographer, and 
those of the immortal Goerrea, admit tlia fact of the coo- 
centration of the prLixiitire families in the Caucasian Moun- 
tains, befuTo their dislributioQ over the globe. From those 
heights thoy descenJedj one after the other, spreadinig in 
every direction, as torrents falling from mountains over- 
^reod and fructify the plains. Aa well ti>-dfty, as in the 
liatoric^ yesterday, the names of the forofathera of almost 
all Japhetic families, both European uiid Asiatic, are still ta 
be found in CfLQcastiH and Armenia. 

Betting out in the search of the distant regions, designed 
for every family and race aS their special and definitiva 
fatherland, these familios left the Caucasus by tho doacenta 
of til's north, soiithj oast, and west. Fart of the lost emi- 
grants undoubtedly remained near the shores of the Bluc^ 
Sea, 

Among these first pilgrims arc alst> to be found the 
people of tho Eniochi— Enetes — Venetee, to whom clerical 
WTiters assigu a moat remote nntirtuity. Those Enetes at 
Venetes moved forward towarda Europo slowly, for ages, 
remaining in difflrrent spots which tlioy peopled, and whoncB 
they sent out colonies in different Jiroctione. 

Paphlagonia aesms to have boen on& of tlie more pro- 
tracted fltoppitig'plaoea of the Enotes, during their trans- 
miEratioa towards Earopo. Ancient lestimoiiies are very 
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ezpHolt u to this fact. The father of historjr, ^nhoae 
Mithoritj, denied for a moment by the sceptidni of the 
lut oentaiy, daily regsini ground with all who know to 
what Toicea a lively attention miut be given, in order to 
understand the old traditions of different nations, Herodotus, 
spealung of the Italian Enetea (Yenetea), tells OS, that they 
BiriTed there fWim Asia. In his book Teipeichore, he says : 
* Enetos qai sunt in Adria — se colonos Hedonim dicere — 
qui quo pacto coloni Medonun fuerint ejusdem non quo 
cogitare, sed fiat quod libet in longo tempore." Flavin* 
Josephus, in his Antiquities, mentions the Enetes an the 
oldest inhabitants of Faphlagonia ; positively assertiDg that^ 
in remote times, these Enetes were also named Biphato^ or 
descendants of Biphat, according to Scripture the son of 
Oomer. The testimony of Homer is not wanting, that the 
Enetes inhabited Faphlagonia. 

"PaphlBgODorum liuic fbaiit, dnctora Prlomene, tnimH 
Ex Benetli mnlai qiue tern eontilt tgntUM." 

Belying upon this testimony of the poet, Btrabo assert^ 
that it was the Enetes who preserved and conveyed to 
posterity the art of breeding the best horeeSa and that of 
procreating mules, "Etiam apud Gmcos pullorum Yene- 
tonun fama innotuerit, idque genua longo tempore in prsatio 
foerint." In another place : ** Yeneti — imitatione priscorum 
qui procreandis mulis equos alebant." Strabo collects al- 
most all the traditions upon the sojourn of the Enetes in 
Faphlagonia, of whom, however, in his time, there were no 
remains in that country. He attempts to explain their dis^ 
pearanoe. ** Primarum Paphlagoniam gentem fuisse Enetoa^ 
e qua fnerit I^lomenes, quem et plurimi ad helium fVierunt 
eecnti, qui eversa Troja, amisso duce in Thraciam, abierint 
vagantique deiude in Yenetiam parvenerint, sunt qui Ante- 
nonmi et filios ejus socios ejus profectionis Aiisse perhibent, 
et ad intimnm Adrise sinus recossum consedisae." In another 
place : " Alii Yenetorum Faphlagonum qnosdam e hello 
Trojano cum Antenore eo locorum evasisse tradunt" — Pro- 
babile est, ergo hac de causa Enetos defecisse nt in Paphla- 
goma nulli repariantur." 
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As already statedi tbcao Euetoa we^re n horae-br ceding 
race, and apparoBtljra race of boreemea. In tlieir ooigli- 
bonrhood, on tlie south of Uie Black Sea, truditian and 
anckut fabSc point out to us ttte AmazQU». 

Tlifi cuatoma of the Amazons, their warlike life, their 
horsemaiisLip, tlieir luitred of mcnij their cuatomH, aa for 
matonco that of mutiilatuig ono of their breasts, to enable 
them tlic botler to manage tho how^ nro all g'oneraUy 
known ; as woll as irhat is called their history. The aim of 
tho present article being to tiscortain, jf possible, their 
origin, anil to diacover with what race they wore connected, 
I shall not delay upon what has bocotne quite proverbial 
through the iporld. 

The Amazons did not remaiu strangers to the great duel 
fought by the natiouB of theso countries, wliich^ iu tlio tol- 
lovfiiig period, h&ve b^en surnaimcd and divided ioto Euro- 
pean and Aaialic. I will observe hero, that the appellation 
of Asia i9' wi'ongly bestowal] upon these counlnfis,Qt thfl 
time of tbs Hiege of Troy. Strabo, whose authority on 
those matters is the most decided amacg the wi-itcrs a( the 
i^lossical woi'Id, speaks thereof ia the fallowing mannor : 
"NegueEuropamaeiiiieAsiainnomiiiahant Homcro vivaute, 
nee dum divisus erat in tros coatinentes orbis tcrrarum, 
continentibus reliq^nia non dam divists^ ne Tanaidis quidem 
opua habnit mcintioiio." 

The Amazons hastened to the defence of Troy. Homer 
enumeiutcs them, with other nntiqas gathered together ia 
the city of one hundred gp.tes. Their queen, Penthcsilco, 
faiigbt there, and probably she foUowed Pyloraencs and hig 
PaphLagomans. Tho vcn^e, 

" DM In 1<m;19 iDonumcntnm nompe flljciiiuj," 

ftTludeB to tho Amazons. This Myrina was also one of tbetr 
quoens, and foutidod a town in Eolia, named from bcr. 

The Amazonimi region, situated oa the souch of the FoDtns 
£uxiiiii3,wa9 coutiguoii^, on tho west, to L'aphlagoQiEi, and 
the very ancient country of Polymcnia, where, in a later 
period, Pompoy founded the town of PompejopoliB, which 
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ontlived the foander Irat a short time. On this aide, also, 
Omj bordered the eettlemonts of the EmocU, fiwtes — 
Venetflfl — being separated from them hy the rirer Baijt. 
This Amazonian region was included from old Phanaroea, 
between the rivers Lycus on the south, along the Tris, and 
both sides of the Thormodon and the plains of the Themis- 
ojrra, having on the east the Chaldeans and the Amaionian 
moantains. 

The scholiast of the Aigonantica of ApoUonios narrate^ 
that, in the vicinity of the fields of Doiaa^ which, together 
with the Ackmonian thicket, were situated on the banks of 
the Thermodon, three cities were built and inhabited by the 
Amazons. One of these cities was Lycastia, on the banks of 
the LycastoB or Lycos, Lych (the original root of the name 
of Lech) ; the second was Themiscyra, near the month of 
the river Thcrmodoa ; the third was Chalybia, near Hoont 
Hcnctos, afterwards the residence of the Alybe^ called 
sometimes Ch&lybians, who instead of silver possessed iron. 
This town, Chalybia, is the same as Alobe, Alopa, or Aloa, 
in ancient fable the silver city, afterwards transformed to 
the iron town, or castle. According to this commentator, 
the Amazons of those regions were also divided into three 
branches : the centre on the Thermodon, the east near the 
Chaldeans of the country still named Euldir. These Chal- 
deans had a periodical intercourse for procreation with 
these women. Finally, the third branch extended west, 
along the banks of Lychns, and bordered on Paphlagonia. 

This was one of the regions inhabited by the Amazon^ in 
antiquity so remote that the light of history is scarcely able 
to disperse its darkness. The fame of the labouiB of Hera- 
cles, by whom their queen Antiope was killed, preserved 
also to posterity the remembrance of this warlike woman, 
as it does the lay of the great poet of the mythological 
world, and as does also the popular &ble. 

Bat this fable of the existence of the Amazons in the 
night of time was not confined to that region only. Anti- 
qoity has traditions of them in other countries also, both on 
the Tanais and in the burning Libya. It is difficolt, almost 
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impossible to specify the period and tihe caoBeB which led to 
this irruption of the Ajmazons. They «^aok Asia Minpr 
and extcnileiJ their inro&ds to Greece. Tho Lihyan Ama- 
zons, Diodoma Biculus believed to bo oii,ly a colony of 
tlioQB of Tlicmi^cyra, whom^ according to liiii descriptioa, 
tliey reserabtG in every res[iect. 

In tlie first feeble twilight of the middle ages, Oroslus of 
HiBpano-Ootli estmction,th9 pupil ntid fiiE^ud of St. Augus- 
tine, one of t^le fathers of the cimrch, autl nftcr him the 
first originator of the pliilosophy of history ne foundecE on 
the iiitorvDUtLou of Providence in human affairs, and in this 
maiiOLT the pracursor and intellectual Bpousor of BosiE-uet 
^Orosiua tried to irnw toyDth(?raH tfie ditfciront trnditian^ 
Couceriiirig tliD Aniikzi:iti.a. Ho btteinptipd to fistAblish be- 
tween titc^ni ii link of filiation, and even a d3'nii¥itLcal succes- 
mail- lliit he mingled tog'^thor the dilKjrGiit traiiitioiia and 
legendB, nnd confused the plnces. Casting them nil in oqb 
and tWe same mould, ha exerted himself to prove the Ama- 
zoniii.n descent to be ■oripinally from a Hcytbic family, 
which, capclled from the North, reached t\ie Thermodon, 
guided by Plyros and Scolopytos. 

Antiquity, in conveying to ua tlio recollection of times 
which cnn ho called antc-historicjil, pretends not to giFC with 
any proeision their chronologic cpocl>, a thing impnsaihle 
in itself. The epoch in which the AmciKonB shook A^in, 
confounded by Orosius and ins followers willi tlio exclusiva 
fisisteriC''; of the Amazons of Themiacyt^ might belong to 
that period, the memory of wliith reached Herodotus as an 
echo of Inng by-^one tinicA, in which theCirametiansof the 
Fontus, expelled from tJieir stoats by the ScytliiaTia, and 
flooiiig before thera, nrrived iu Media and Asia Minor — 
Mol pom once : " Scythos Arraxo tiansmisso in Cin^meriam 
abiiaso." Clio: " Cimmerii a Stytliis nnTnadibns ejecti." 

Tilt? AmnzonSj connectiooB of th.it race to whicb the Cim- 

jneriiins buloniiGd, probably followed tbem. Et^th tho 

I^Ciramoriana und Atti[izt>n9 met, it seema, soutli of the filack 

Sea with other tiihcs belonging orij^inally to tho SAmo 

laoej and in tbia manuer both were atrengthencd. The 
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Cimmeriuifl mixed with the Eniochis-Riphatidea — the Mof> 
them AnuKons with those of ThemiicTia. The namea of 
different towns, as well as the names of different rirer^ 
fountains, Ac., show the coarse of this irruption. Qenerallj 
OTer the whole globe, and in all times, the mountains, rivers, 
valleys, wells, and springs, tell the history and fonn the 
nucleus for the oldest legends of nations. The Amazons 
Beem to have formed the staples of this irruption, judging 
from the cities whose foundation is ascribed to tliom. Such 
were Haca, Hazec, in Bythinia; Cyme, called also Ama- 
sonium, in Eolide, opposite Lesbos, Myrina also in Eolia, 
Myralea, Pygelle, and others scattered in different direc- 
tions, of which Ephesus — burnt and ransacked by Cimme- 
rians and the Amazons — seems to have formed the centre. 

Finally, the Amazons called Scythian, mentioned by 
Herodotus, and said most improbably to have fought and 
overcome Cyrus, are known in history by the fables concern- 
ing their existence. These lived north of the Caucasus, in 
a portion of the conntry between the ancient Tanais and 
the Kha, Araxes, called now the Tolga. In the south of 
this Amazonian region ran the river Imy tyus, and it reached 
north, whore Appianus and Ptolcmeus placed the Miihri- 
datica regio. In the west it was bounded by a chain of 
very elevated hills, called by the ancients Hyppian (horse), 
afterwards Qordian, also Biphean Mountains. These Ama- 
zons descended from the same stock ais those of Themis- 
cyra. 

The Fentateoch gives to Noah three sons, and the ethno- 
graphy of some races seemingly coincides with the tradition. 
Very likely already in the Caucasian cradle, the descendants 
of Riphat, son of Qomer and grandson of Japhet, separated 
and spread themselves by three primordial branches. As 
was mentioned, the Enetes, one of these branches, issued 
by the mountain passes of the South ; and another branch 
made choice of the northern declivities for their pilgrim^e. 
To the last belonged the old Cimmerians of the Pontus, 
The Amazons of the Tanais belong to the northern branch 
of the cliiidren of Biphat. 
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C^ tbo authority of Hoivdutua, nutiy wntera looked 
upon thesD Amcizons aa the rnotliGifl of the Sai'nmtea. Tro- 
ditLQii or rU4u tell» U9 tliat a yaaag boo of aoino SL'^lEimn 
king seized by surpriso same Amaztjns, made acquaintance 
with their qHceu, ami was j-iijuined by some of his j-tmtliful 
C'unipaui'jns ; and t1iat tliis wus tbe origin of tUc Sannatee. 
AltUoiigIt the csi&l'J^ncu of tlio Suniiutfs i$ avun'eiJ in tlio 
fii'st Gcntbricfi uf tL6 CLiri&tiAU atti, iioverthdlcBSj wilhoiib 
gning baclc to a remoto emtiquity, tlicir oiigin waiits InS' 
toriciil eviJence, They appBuroii so Europe without uacor- 
taioed jiiicostors, untl tliuy disitpjiuatvd in tlm fifth or sixth 
'''centDrv, It'avmg no iiiiduniaiji.y eEUiblieli4:d liL^Cuncul poa^ 
terity. 

Bistory mentioDS first the Barmates dq the west uf tlko 
Hyppian Jii31» borJuiing the ciouiitry of the AmnzansL Tho 
appearance of tho fitimiatcs, altlioiigli gioatly posterior to 
the difiappearnncti oftJis Aiiiuisous, took place in tho nei^h- 
bourhuQd of the couritry occupied by the liittnr. Tlieae 
two cirCunistnutes tuken together formed tho source from 
iriiich the f^buloua oiif^in of the BAritmtes started. Itudced, 
wJien tha writera of the time of the Hmnaii Emiiijc, jii 
Bpeaking of tho Sjuinatufl, give a description uf their usiag'^K 
and matm&fs, and cspecinlly of thos^ of their wotiien, there 
is to be found a striking rcsemblanoe to tho Aioozoniau 
modt^s of Jife- 

Nitjhokus DamiL^coniif!, friend of King Herodus, wrilea in 
the full«wi]ig maLiiior upon tho Savniates: "IJxoribua in 
^^^■<cmnibu3 obtonporittit tan(|uam dommabus {if(Tirtni^ti) regirta 
^^^rdomiiiiuite,^ Vi:rgitkfeTion;[i]'LU3iiupt;a9COiicoLluiiti|uain 



hostcni aEiijonm interfL-cerit." 

Tlie tcattQiooy of Straho, islatiiii^ to the diaappoarunce of 
tho Enctes from Abiil Minor Eiftur tho Trojan war, will l»o 
Tecollectod, Oocrres, Obe of the inoat erudita men of our 
cuntiiry (who died about eight years ago), supposes that 
the disappeaiuqee of the Asiatic Amozjaa coincided with 
that of the Enetes. TlieSe latter abandoned Asia foT defini- 
tive settlements, as no portions of that part oi the ivorU 
Bocm to have bccu iutCJidcd to be finally peopled by tbo 
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noe to whioh the Enetes belonged. Their sojourn there 
ioetOB to have been only a protracted stay in the course of 
this primitive pilgrimage. 

And as the migratory bird does not construct its nest 
before it has reached that region to which nature directs it, 
BO the first pioneers of mankind proceeded in their pilgrim- 
ages until they roachod those lands which, by the decree of 
Providence, were to be their final home. For then, as now, 
nothing was abandoned to chance in life and in the move- 
ments of mankind. 

UisappeaHng from Asia, the Enetes appear again in 
Europe — in Italy according to classical writers. We have 
aeen the testimony of Strabo, but he is not the only one 
who relates it. Zb the fragments of Cato is to be found, — 
*'Venoti8 eunctis origo Fhaetontea est." Polybins says, 
" Loca vero mari Adriatico vicina — antiquum ex Paphla- 
gonia genus colit. Hi Yenoti appellati." Pliny, as well as 
Ptolemeus, enumerating the ancient nations and those of 
their time, prove the Paphlagonian origin of the Enetes — 
Venctes. T. Livy begins his books thus speaking of the 
nations preceding the Romans in the laud of Ttalos: 
"Antcnomm cum multitudine Henetum — qui seditione a 
Paphlagonia pulisi — venisse in intimum maris Adriatic! 
sinum." 

Before this colonization in the Italiotian* country, this 
branch of the Enetes continued its migration through 
Tlirace and the Hyemus, toward a final home. This was 
in the south-east of Europe, on the banks of the Danube, 
and among the Krapak Mountains. From thence they 
extended along the Elbe to the Baltic, and toward the west 
probably to Yindelicia. In the last centuries of the Bonuut 
Empire, the Enetes or Yenetes, then united with other 
branches of the same trunk, make their entrance into his- 
tory', bearing the general name of the whole race. Pliny, 
Ptoleraeus, Anun. Marcellinus, and othen, assign to the 

* Tlie predecesson of the Hmduis an cuUei Italiota, tcata lUlca, and 
tHelr saensaon are Italiaiu. 
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dilTevcnt tribes of the Enet^iin bmncli tho lands from Illyii- 
cum to the Haltic. All Ihcas tribes take, at lea^t iinalljrp 
the namB of Slavic. After tlia fall of tho Boman Empirp, 
atiil tlio ^.^xtincUon of tho cldssicial worM and its writcars, 
the chrotiiclcra belonging to tho fii-st ccntuiiea of tlta 
middle ages, tlio Byzantine histarjograpliers, iinJ finally 
tlio &rndi£(^ of Ih^ HftceDth and aixtiienth cL^Dtuiies, acknow- 
ledtTQ the EnctcB or Ycnetes to be Slavi. 

llwhop JornandcSj a Ootliic chrtinicler, speaking of tba 
inliabitants of thu nortli-oast of Europe, calls thein Viiiidi 
— Venoti. " Ab una atirpe exurti tria nunc nomina reildi- 
dere; id eat; Veneti — Antes — Slavi." Procopiu^, Con- 
8tautiuii» Forpiiyrogenos, and othei-s, eay the samet 

All tliesQ ti^tiiDunies establish the fact tli^Lt tbs inliabit- 
antfl of die Eitrnke of the Eibe &re descended from the 
ancient Enetoa, or VeiicteS;^ and that they belong to tlio 
Slavic race. It is undeniabto to every hifitoriau that the 
Eiiotea atid otLifif tribes of thofume brancli, spoken of by 
Pliny and I'tolctny, aro the Slav! of the fifth and mth c^ntu- 
rJt-'B- Aa fiuch they nro acknowledged by btiLt.>L-iiui5nt 
writers, anmng othcra by Ru^lt Baeon, tJio iiitullctittial 
giant of tho mid<ile ages, by the clironickr Uolmodiuij, and 
finally by Philip MctJanctliau, who faiys : "Nam Heiieti 
g'ens At^iatka, lingua, tnoribiis, et vitfB infititutis difftiruiit a 
Sarmatis id est a Tartaris. flrgoOtrmanus Houuti praximi 
vivcnint, qiTanquani nunc RouL>ti utmn]U[uo ripain Vistulo 
tencnEjScd paasiin in uUiinis (inihus Oermuiak fuiase aJmix- 
toB Henetoa apparet appellatioiiiibus/* 

When tlicflu different Euetian families extric&te tlicir de- 
DomiiLfitians from classical qualificationB and tcrminatioi»], 
reviving their unchangeable radicals^ tlio Slavic naine^ ara 
hf^ard on the same spotii where tho natiuaa of Pliny ami 
Ptulomeus fidjeurued, ThuH ftri^us tJio name Tscbuchia (or 
Bohcmiu), As fioon as the Tschuclia took stronj^ root, the 
Amazons plainly reappear aiuotig them with the same cha- 
racteristics, accurdjiig to tbo new Tacliechian legends, n3 
distinguished tliem in tlio anuicnt gloaaical tiudition&. They 
emerge on the baalis of the Elbe in now placca uflder Slavic 




namoBj bnt sJiowing all the outlines of the violent paaBiom 

Tvith which they have been Gndfiffed. by antiqnity. 

AmotiE the whole descent of Japliet — anions all the 
Datioii^ who went foith ffom Caucasus and Armenia — and 
especially amonrr Lhcae wlio peopled Europa from iho Hel- 
lespont to Gadeii, nud to tlic couiitriee of the Pdtic Britons, 
it ie onty by these Tsclicchs in the West of Etiropo that tlio 
mythical exiBtenco of the Atnav^mis is revived. 

The Techechiaii l^gcndla, glc^aned verbally h'om the people 
by the QuttDiial chronklera, relate thiLtW]^ta.,ucc'>r(lmL; to 
Bomi! a daughter of the prince Cmn, fDracua, by clhers said 
to bo pupil tu the tjneon Libusnn, wl^ia married a. Jiloilghiuan 
named IVemyal (intelligence), and was n motlier and bune- 
f4ctrc?3 of the eouritryr put herself itt the heofl nf women, 
and foumled an Ainazoitian state. WlEkst^a^ wlas4:, BigniR^ 
power ; she directed a town^ or pisrhspe a. castle, i?haso name 
was Deviura, Dovia, DBvicogrrad. {Deva, Devica, maidon; 
(/rati, town^ castlu.) These woiuen waged a most ilestruo- 
tivft war against men, killing themaJechildnen and GftiTying 
off the female, from whom they cut off oiio breast. They were 
generally on hei-Bc^back, &c. ; nnd every one will reud^ise' 
m tbt'so dcacriptiona Uio injUiictil Amazciia uf aiitiiiuity. 

Tho ffLldes of the infaticy nf Poland also sliow an instsnoQ 
of a woman, mlinj; the eoimtiy. So the national rmninig- 
cence of Wanda, daughter of one Crociss, founiiei- of the 
town Cracovia, to whom sho aucceedcd. This legend waa 
brought Bflost probably to Pora-nd from Tgcliacliia with thfl 
doniiuator Cracus. 

In the quick and fiory spirit which fills the Veins of a cer- 
tain elsiBS of Polish women of the prcscTit time, can ha ae\ 
tbs traces of Amazonian blood and filiatian, 

it hm been mentitined that one of the N^anches of tho 
d^acendants of Kipiiiit, son of Ocmcr, iseuod from Caucasus 
by its nnrllicrn dcclivitii;^. In search of its predestinated 
patriniony, it wandered aloiif; the banks of rivers and near 
mountains on q course towards the north- In this ni 
this branch seems to Lave fol! wed the course of tlio 
river NardanuK or Hypanis, now Kuhan jtrossirg aftermirdi 
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ibe Hcrotia, it DxtDttded itself b&Lwocn tlio Borystlienes or 
Dntejicr, and beyond the Tjittaifl orDmi,It'ani]g»v(>T7wliero 
coloniofl Mtd (.ribcR. Ai^cendin;; tlic baain of tliu Boi^iiLlLcnep, 
it cntttrcd tlint uTiJiiu t>wiiiu,in tlie vicinity of Loliu Yhiien 
ami tlm ftourcua of Lho lilia iir Vidgn. Tlie mountains chilled 
Wuldiii, KcnuraJly claflBed by antii^uity fimotig tlie RipliL^^aii 
mouHluitis, seem to liwvo ljci.-ri the turininua of llie wander- 
iiif^ of tills Lran«h. It tuuk poRsosaiuii uf tliesi; cnuiitrjcs 
au Ub final fatbLM'tdrid, Tliera woio ite lioly ItcurtK i^nd 
holy foTL'tit, aiL<l bboTL* its traditional and rsligioua inystarii.'S 
wt'i'i! rpvivcJ. In these countriea aiitiijuity BJtuntcB tho 
mythicid Hyjiui-bortTinB, ho biyhly esti-emed by Hei'ndotna 
hnd all thi] classical wurld, of riiriy, FnuBaniaa, Apolltmiua, 
FuiLipoiiiufi, and uthcra, Ainmjiinna MarctLlinus culls them 
Ai'y!iil>litT!USi K> alnc) da aU sTibs^qui^iLt wnturs mid chroni- 
elera. Ho alsn aro they named by Roger Gaccm and thn 
ananyiiioiia old fjeograplior of Ktiveniifl, in hie othnograpliic 
Lours, a8 well as aftorwftrilsby Martiiiug Z«Ui;nns, "iid other 
gongrnplici SI af tito fiftoeiUh and eixtet^nth ecntitneS. 

The tr&dlCioriR of tho Amazons cmergo in these new aettlc}- 
mcnts of the RipkatidcB, and again aiiimnto the li^gends. 
On tho heights of WolJai, and nraiiiid Lake Tlmen, the 
vi-omen war Bj^amst men, and found and govern cities. 
There waa eituatod the terra /ismviarum, or laitd of women^ 
of thu Ndi-tUL-ni chroniclers of the tenth and elevetith ceJi- 
ttiriofl. Aocorditig bo ons of thcso le^eitde, the ancient city 
of Novgorod <New Town), ucar Lako Ylinen, which, in the 
earliaflt Ctirietian centuriea— probably in the fourtli or fifth — 
may Eie lookod upon as the !New York of tbe I*<;>itli, being 
then ruled by republican institutions, wag built hy womsB 
on their reliLrn IVoin soma warlike excuj'^iun on the ban^ks 
of tiMi Danulje. 

Tiio chrouiulcr AdaniiiaSrenieiisiBrelatoB asfoIln*a what 
reached biin in relation to this terra, ftumiaarwit (Women- 
land) : — " Circa littora, maris J^nlthiei furunt esse Araazones 
quod nnnc terra fiETnjnnnira dieitnr. ^ . > . Sunt iL-tiam 
qui referraikt impregnari a pret&jmentibnB ncgotiatoribua 
Tel ab eis quos iiitci' ao habenb captives . , . gcneranb 
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Cynocephaloi qui caput in pectore habentesinBuanaMepe 
Tidcantur captivot." In aDother place : *■ Filiut regii (Dane 
or Norman) nomine Amund a patre mUsus nt dilaterak 
imporium quum in patriam foeminarum veniaset quoa nos ■ 
Amizonoa vocamus, voneno quod ille fontibus inuuiscerimt 
turn ipso quam ejus exorcitus perire," 

Iloro finishoB tbe Aniazoniau fablo in European legends 
and recollections. Many centuries afterwards, one oi the 
Bpanisli leaders in Houth America, in going up one of the 
rivers in this then newly-discovered world, asserts that be 
net a whole population of armed women, who resisted his 
troops most desperately. He believed himself to have 
encountered Amazons, and named after them the river. 
But I think no one of his adventurous successors mentions 
■uch a striking event, and this in a time so near oar own, 
and of which we possess most minute relations. This single 
and unsupported mentioa of so remarkable an appeannce 
juBti6c9 a doubt in the reality of these newly-discovered 
Amaaons. Probably they were armed women, who, with 
thoir husbands, or in their absence, defended their homes 
agaiust these invaders. In a land where everything ap- 
peared unusual and surprising, the exalted Spanish &ncy, 
•eeking for the marvellous, created instantly an aDal<^y 
with, and believed itself to have realised, the long-lost fid>le 
of the Amazons. That the leader gave to these warlike 
women this oame^ can be explained ; fq^ probaUy in that 
time, as now, every woman whose taste and oc c^ a tinn s 
were rather masculine, was called an Amazon. la tlus 
manner every cooabry, city, and village had and has its 
Ain*">n*. Thus the Carthaginian women, those of Stgam- 
tvm, the mountaineeis of the primitive cantons of Switza<- 
laod, fighting on the shores of I^ke Lnc^ne agaanat 
the PrMkch invasioa comnanded by Brane, and those eC 
Ssrsgossa, as well as those of the Greek war of imdepak- 
dence^ sbotthl be all dasaed as Amazons. BBtthoaeamed 
wonet^ straggtiog and d^ing death in the defence of Am 
holiest intonate are KOtAMazoBS in the historieal meaaii^ 
of the word. 
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In thus recapitulating the voriout relations tr&nsisittei) 
to U9 by antiquity, as well as tracing out tlio etliiiogmphy 
or spots whicli were iDliabiloit by tbc AinazDii?, t think I 
havB pruveil tliat tlicy inade thGirappearancG generally and 
altnosL tsUbXaaivaly by the sitl^j uf limnchg^t isgufid from, and 
bcluiigin^ to, a distinct rsce, and Lhia diinDf^ M tliQ plmsua 
of the wand^ringa and djffurcnt dgnoniinittlOllS to ivliich 
these branches IiavC Loen gilbjcctcd. It lias srjme probA' 
bUity thnt tlieae branches otq dcscente of Hii>hat, through 
Gomer^ yrrandswn of Japhet, and, if t!ie histyjical evidence 
of Llio OeneBis lie ndmitled, ^COntors of the Slavic racot 
Thus, also, the Amazuna most undoubtedly must bo ac- 
knowledged iis belonging to it by blood. Bspecially ia 
tbu provcid by their roQ.ppbaraitce in the legends of the 
Bl'Lvig intiahiUuita of tlie Elbo and the easterti fihores of thQ 
Baltic alone. 



D.— THB POTJEIEEN CLASSES OF THB BFSSIAN rUQLlC SlSftTICE f 
Ofi, THE TJjCHINS. 



ci^en. 


Ki].iTAJty. 


ciYn. 


L 


Fid<1-llftr!liiiiL 


ChancrUur. 


U. 


fii-ncrnl-ln-ChiKf, 


Tfcikl 3»r(vy CiinncUlcr. 


III. 


Ui!i]teniini>G«iiDni1. 


rrivy Cfiitntlll-ur. 


IV. 


(Jenural ijf Brig-ailc. 


Ileal Cuundilloi' i>r£tutu. 


V. 


BriigTullcr {no longer pKlstdag.) 


CounclUci'r of Slntt. 


VL 


CuluaeL 


Coniiwlllcir or CiiurL 


Vil, 


LlcLit[3»iiitrColoncI 


CuuntUJi^r urCiiUu^ 


VIIL 


niujor^ 


AfSiisBur uf Cullcgc. 


IX. 


Coptdn. 


Tiralary CounflUor. 


X. 


Cui)4:b1ii of the Stair 


S«crcU.ry u[ CoUuge. 


XL 


liEUtCDMlt. 


County. 


XII, 


aMond Uentcnimt 


Clerk of ClimiMhllery. 


XIII. 


ComeL 


X'l epeeW ilii'iiQiiitiiu.tioii tje- 
yiinil th.ut ci TsdiiiLavmllt 

(keeper tif office), 


XIV. 




The saiiift IJii«li 'lio#e lowest 
diiues bAvc Uie [iHivUege of 










liL'liiB exL'm|iti'ci from car^ 






poral pinilahijienl, niiii "wtMV 






t small svk'Otd wlUi the unU 
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C— TUE FOLITICjLL TESTAMENT OP PETER THE QREAT. 

Throwing a glance on the continual expanse of Bussia, on 
ftll pointa of her extensive frontiers, witneninj; the arro- 
gant manaer with which ahe comes forth in her recent 
attack on Turkey, considerinc the haughty attitude assumed 
by tho Czar in the affairs of the world, one easily is inclined 
to perceive, or to try to detect, in this mounting tide of 
Russian ascendency, deeply laid schemes for enslaving at 
least the ancient hemisphere. It is not only supposed, but 
positively asserted, that this world-embracing activity is 
the fulfilment of a hereditary legacy, inspiring and directing 
the wide-spread actions of one Czar after another. Thus at 
present Russian horses quench their thirat in tho Danube ; 
Bussia incites, as it is said, her nominal vassal the Khan 
of Persia, to attack Herat, and form a Bussiao vanguard 
towards Afghanistan, and in due time towards the Biittsh 
possessions, Bussian steamers disturb tho waters of the 
Lake Aral, navigate the Oxus and Jaxartes, find it is 
rumoured that armed corps are ready to land towards 
Khiva, Bokhara, Khokandj Russian engineers survey the 
table-land between Altai and Tliibet, and raise forts along 
the skirts of the salt lakes of the grand steppe of Tartary ; 
Bussian armed battalions and Cossacks gather along the 
frontier of China, menacing on the west the little Bncharia, 
and Montchouria on the north-east ; Russian fleets begin to 
appear in the Pacific, and the flag with the two-headed eagle 
will soon make its appearance among the diplomatists in 
the Sandwich Islands ; Bussian colonists and merchants 
navigate from Ochotsk, Kambachatka, or Sitka, down to the 
shores of Japan, founding cities on the Ainos, on the edge 
of the Mantchou-land. From the Euxine to the Pacific, 
opposite to Yesso, extends an uninterrupted chain of armed 
vanguards, forerunners of a storm ready to hurl on the more 
conspicuous points of this immeasurable line. 

By these facts is sustained the assertion that the lineage 
of the Czars advances with unabated pertinacity to fUlfil the 
destiny traced by the prophetic spirit of its great protoplast. 
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PoliticianB and other writers have B[>tt1o(l it almost liE»yon.d 
cnnlestntinp', tlmt with Felertho Great, originated thp idea 
of tliifl Universal dominion, nad^ moreover, thai Iti; foretraC'CiI 
to his succesaore tho vraya of its cxBCOtmn. It is almost a 
general belief that Potior wrote a will whose dmaions m-a 
rijli^^'iuiisly cun'igj out bv Ills' fiiiccessors. In this mystermns 
diLicumcnt tlio diemembtinnent of Polnnl is eiiid to fie speci- 
ally recommended and enjoined, as wcH as iIxg tinal destruc- 
tion of Turkey and the conquest of Asia- The rovile tn tha 
British proviucca could not hnve been traci^d there, us s.t 
thiit tit])o En^likiid did not hold tho Eus-t IndiL's. All thh 
irouLiI Lt> liiiperhuDi&it, and prophetic, if tnie. Ua(1 PoC^r 
done fi.nythhi>; liko this, it wouM mise hi?!! aliove aU atutas- 
men known in history — nay, ho onjrht to be coasidcred 114 
gifted with more than human powers. We are sorry, for 
the B&ko of the T.ipiiie6 constructed! upon this will of Petar, 
to oppose a flat denial to its esistence. 't'htre is nowherg 
sucli a Cznriftn relic. At any rate, it doea tint oxUt in tka 
fltate nr family arehtvos of tbe Homimoffs orOottorps. Ee- 
BuloSi luBtory csplmiis by lioFGQjf most clearly the source, 
tii3 r^asotia, and tlic atrenclcs nt work in llio ambitioug 
encroticlinients of Busaia, without being i>liUr'cd to bava 
I'ocoursB to any such striking fallacy. If there exist such 
a legatee, it is the whoEo nntiou. This we sliall show. The 
Cjtars are only caivyinp out that which, rising upwards from 
the bottomlesij depth of national aspirations, becomea a fact 
by itactf. Tho encroachments of Rnssia cannot be contested. 
But t]i0 movements of iitlairB ftrouml play rather her game, 
cliiarini; njj the way to her jmeondoncy. IC, &uil]y, the 
nature of the sourco is to bo Eiscertainecl, it is not on apti- 
cryphiil and imaginary commaitd, but deeper, larger, and 
inexlmnsttble, and thua more (lunf^urous for tha Dioment 
than any individual biirtiditarj umhition. It runs power- 
fully through all strata of the naiion. Men rising fram 
nikthingness have in tlio liiBt ISO yeai's embodied thase am- 
bitious iucitemonta, and the soveroigria Fmvo aetL-iiI under 
the national impulse. Peter tho Great, to be sure, stirteil 
BusHia on a now orbit. Ho opcDed communicattona by sea. 
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and brought her nearer to the busy European world. After 
him, other elements, new and unforeaeen events, made her 
roll onwards to the present day. The principal aim of Peter 
was to bring his country to the Baltic, to navigate tho Black 
and Caspian seas, and to unite the northern and southern 
navigation by internal water communications. Thus he 
opened a channel between the Volga, the lakes, and Neva, 
and attempted unsuccessfully to cut one from the Don to 
the Volga, by which the Euxine and Caspian would have 
been married. As to droama of universal monarchy for 
himself or his successors, his ambition did not go beyond 
the wish to become a member of the Boman or German 
empire, by the purchase or conquest of the small dukedoms 
of Holstein or Oldenburg. He respected so far the power 
of the Qerman Emperors as to ask from them tlie grant of 
titles of princes and counts for his own subjects,as was the 
case for Menchikoff, Sheremetcff, and others. In this his 
successors followed his example, Paul being the first who 
created new titles in Bussia. Peter was likewise far from 
thinking of partitioniug Poland, and still less would he have 
recommended it to his successors. During his wars with 
Charles XII., Russian troops occupied for years various 
parts of Poland, whose political existence was for a moment 
nearly annihilated. One part of the nobility submitted to 
tho orders of Charles XII., and followed the treacherous 
Leshtshynsky, a king of his creation ; others remained 
faithful to the freely elected, but by Swedish troops expelled 
Augustus of Saxony. Lithuania was divided in deadly feud 
between the powerful liousea of Fatz and Sapieha. At that 
time Peter could have easily cut off as much from Poland 
as he might have found useful or necessary. He could 
have done it even with some appearance of diplomatic jus- 
tice, as half of the nation or nobility fought with the 
Swedes against him ; and his ally Augustus, overpowered 
by Charles, was obliged to conclude a separate treaty to 
save his Saxon possessions, renouncing the crown of Poland 
and the Russian alliance. Peter's victories restored him to 
the throne, and put an end to the Swedish dominion iu 
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Fciland, Ha neVsr Bbondonod tho interests of his faitliitess 
ftlly, cr aUenipted to jeopardize the itid&pettdGitiiCi! uf Poland. 
1t) liiB correspond once i^'tth his comniandenj, MeticlukofF 
and SiiGrcrnDttifr, he sptaba nlwflys with greet ^ nmtnisc^mtioa 
anil indulgence of the various siiffLTings oi; the imtitm. He 
explains to them and even justilics the trcatiJtery of Augn^ 
tn^, and the continiml tergiversations of tlic Polish nobility 
— joining now the RiissianSjiiow tlieSTvedGa — re commending 
to the generals not to ha revcngetful against the ]ia<)r pcoplo 
or tlic JndividuiJa. It is a notorious fneL for any one haJf- 
way acfj'uaiiitDd witli the liistory of tha ctglitcenth centarj*j 
tliat the partition of Folaqd oriyinatod v/Hh Frederic of 
PrusKia Or liis brother PrincO Hoiiry, and wna decided and 
concocted attii^t between the cabinetorUerliu and Kannitz, 
or rather the vjrtyons Marift Theresa, who, piougly hypo- 
critical, after having received at the cOnfea&ianal the abso- 
liition of her Capnchiri Monh, oheerfullv si^ed the partition. 
trojity, iirgiiig; the secession of the inamoral but reluctant 
Cathenne. True it is that, ihie political slaughter odcq 
decided, Catherine tlien find afterwiiids took care to have 
of the victim as Inrgo o eiko as possibli^. The ideoL of tho 
dcstiniclion of Poland was str<ingo to the cabinet of Peters- 
biirf^, to sucb an extent, that Fotmnkin^lhG great f,ivo\irita 
of Catherine^ who fi>r more than forty ytara diroctcd all- 
powcrfully the fareign diplomacy of tlio cuipire, scejiig in 
the last yeara of 2ir« his itifluencG aiid power gone — formed 
the project of detlironiiiyf Foniatowaki, and of declaring 
^m himself Icin^ of F&Iand. It mny be eaid of I'olemkin, who 
^^H owed ]ih riio to ati accident^ that he was the flrst who gave 
^^^ o now poHitive shape and diri,'ctian to the it.i.tiouiil aspinl- 
■ tiona concerning: Tin-key, the expulsion of the Moalema 

I from Europe, and the possesaion of Cjnatuntinople. Peter 

I never citeoded hia prnjeets so far, and under hia eneCessora 

I it ■was nover thought of. Tha lascivious Elizabeth, his 

I daughter, and the fiiurth after him on the throne, dete^^Mng 

I any trouhlcj avoided war, if there vaa any paaaibillty to do 

I it J and even Bcatucheff her chaneellor, or WorontzofF her 

I faTcmrite, never nourished any amhitioua project agaiast 
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Turkey or any other coontrj. Potemkiii eroked it from 
the receaies of the national feelings, and inscribed it for 
ever in tlie goremmental policy. The expulsion of tlie 
Turks was for him as the " delenda est Carthago" for the 
old Roman. The wars under Catherine were mostly in- 
cited by him. During the famous journey of Catherine to 
Southern Bussia, where cities, villages, and populations, 
emerged in theatrical scenery created by the almighty 
lavourite, several finger-poets wero erected with the inscrip- 
tion, The Way to Constantinople. Potemkin consolidated 
the Baasian power in the Black Sea. He conquered and 
annexed the Taurian peninsula, or Crimea : he is the foun- 
der of Cherson, Nitolaeff, Sebastopol, the restorer of Kertsh, 
and of many other cities there. The peninsula began to be 
cultivated under his impulse, and among others he intro- 
duced the culture of fruit-trees, which now give a large 
iucome, and are exported to the whole empire, even to the 
market of Petersburg. With Potemkin originated the idea 
of giving to the second son of Paul the name of Constantine, 
as a foreboding of the restoration of the ancient Byzantine 
empire. 

Thus, not even then did the Russian policy or cabinet 
think of eventually annexing their conquest. But, as the 
French proverb says, ** L'appetit vient en mangeant ;" and 
the idea of universal dominion, if there is any, was evoked 
by various successive events. All that in this direction is 
undertaken or accomplished by Russia, all that startles and 
fills other governments with awe, is the work of accidetit 
rather than the result of a far-reaching, preconceived plan 
in the head of an individual or of a dynasty. The individual 
ambition of rising favourites did the whole, independent of 
any incentive from the reigning sovereigns. Thus here, as 
often happens in history, small causes produced gigantic 
effects. The Orloffs, likewise of obscure descent, rivals of 
Fotemkin in the favour of Catherine, as ambitious, but his 
inferiors in lai^e conceptions, shared with him his emnity 
to the Turks. Gregory Orloffj having under his command 
tbe Englishman Elphinstofie, won a^nat the ISivka ^la 
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DAval battle of Tcliesme, and received for it the naiiio of 
Taclisinyusky. Aicaatider's ambition ivas princtfiaUy air- 
tractqd tawarda tlic west ; and it is* NapolcQii> if anybody, 
«lio cantributcd to introdace tlio Russian^ iota Kim centra 
of Europe, wlio cleared the Tvay for their prepon derating 
iniJqencc in t!ie ftfluirg of the wori(i. WitlioHil his ovurtlirow 
of the PruBsian raoniiicliy after tlis butttus of Jana and 
Aucrstndt, tike Bii-ssioiui would not have been calLcd ia, and 
tkifl kiiirrdom of Frusain, then in poesession nearly of the 
wholo prcBunt inoc.-'k kingdoin of Poland, mid backed by 
Oennany, wouliil hnie formed a bulwark to Busai^ii inter- 
ference. NApobon, flattering Alexanderj holding out to 
hiin the tniriL^e of a. divisiun of the world between them, 
tbnq did everythiug to rouse uinbittotis projects. It is a 
well-arerred fact, tlmt lit the intervi&w at Erfurt, and at'ter- 
wsrds during liia matrimonial vit3wa for one of tht^ sifters 
of Ale^iiuidtir, aud until tSie beginning of lioalile relations ib 
Ifill, Kapoluon aff'ci-bJ several Limoij to giva tip the new- 
formcd dukedom of Warsaw, orFolamd, for an ulliaiieo with 
Russia Dgainsl England and the world. All Uiiij was mora 
tbau auffic^icnt to give tho lluHsiana a consciouBnc^fi of iUoif 
pQwer, and it may Le Boid that the luies proffured by Napo- 
leon acted moTQ cfiiciiciuusly un the Hnssian statrisnieii and 
noblemen GUrroundiiig Alexander, than on the Ciiar himself. 
The heroic reaiBtSiDce offn^rc-'d liy thu Russian psopie to the 
iiivasioit of 1S12, tvaa not inspired in the imtioa by tUi; 
Ctear, but> on tlie cimlrary, Alexandur was teiupKrcd liy 
tim national, cliaraetenatiC| and nnyiclding; stubbornness. 
Public opinioit provcuttid any conciliatory Fiettlenient after 
the mi^il WJ513 invaded ; several battles were lost, t]ia enemy 
iu tliuhcurt of !Ru9Bfa,and in pnssesaion of Moscow. When 
tiia French army retired to Tfilaud, AlcKandcr wishi:d to 
end there tlio pnrsuit of the enemy ; but bia Uua>ian fn- 
touraffe,, aa Wolkonakyj Balaahofi', liutuzoft', mid many 
otliers, full of 1 evengfi, urged him on to coiiitinoe the war to 
tlie linal overthrow of the fuc. Thus events put the 
Hussions at the bead of Europe in this Btmggle against 
Frcuch Titau, How little Alcx.aAvd<Jf ■aE.tn'i. ■tt.wia.'t "Jb* 
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pnlso of any preconceived pluu may be jndged from his 
answer to the celebrated Madame de Sta6l, that ** he was 
only a tucVy accident." The acclamations of the whole of 
Europe might liave been sufficient to turn his head, and 
make liim believe himsolf ** the man of destiny," as Nt^Kileoa 
was called, or to stren^hen his faith in hereditary ambitiona 
transmissions, if in reality any bad existed. Tbe Czarabead 
a national machinery, powerful in itself, but not one of 
them can bo considered as inspiring a powerful soul into it, 
as creating and prcordinatiog all the multifarious and ex- 
tensive manifestations of its activity in the various points 
of the empire. Thus Bicbelieu, a Frenchman, favoured by 
Alexander, created the port of Odessa in spite of the court 
of Petersburg, and thus contributed mightily to strengthen 
the Russian influence on tbe Black Sea. 

Tbe Oreebs, the Moldavians, the Ypsylantis, the Cantakn- 
zenns, the Comnens, and many others in tbe service of 
Bussia, continued for more than half a century the work 
commenced by Potemkin, alimenting and throwing fuel into 
the animosity of tbe Russians against the Turks. Kow, as 
three hundred years ago — when the enterprise of tbe Stro- 
gonoffs, merchants of Moscow, and the daring spirit of 
Yermock, the Cossack, a pirate on tbe Volga, conquered 
Biboria — it is the ambition of individuals shooting from the 
mass of the nation, and not even the descendants of ancient 
powerful families ; it is tbe craving for influence and name 
that docs the work, extending the Russian frontiers, and 
penetrating deeply and more deeply onward, on the whole 
line, from the Danube over Thibet and China to the Pacific. 

During the last years of tbe reign of Alexander, among 
the general apathy prevailing in all branches of tbe govern- 
ment, the national pride, pei-sonified in a Yermoloff, stirred 
up the regions over the Caucasus, and extended the awe of 
tbe Russian name and power among the mountaineers, tbe 
tribes on the Caspian, and the Scbaihs of Persia. The 
attempts to get hold of Kliiva and Bokhara, to conquer 
these regions, frustrated some fifteen years ago but now 
renewed again, originated ezclusiv^y with General Peroff- 
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Ay, a man witbant an sncBstiyi by liirth tho luUitnrd of b 
gtandGe, onao a youthfol playfetlow of Kicliolm, and now 
his farourito. Hia projects, oppuaed li^ all the mfluential 
statesmen and conrtiera, were accepted by the Czar, as pro- 
curing jin nccasion for the General to distinguisti Iiim'selft 
and not at all as a-echemo deeply pondered at foruiLag part 
of a genem] preconceived plan. 1'hc Emperor wdBhed pria- 
oipaJIy to bo able to bestow fin hia enlirtier the grand cross 
of the decoration of Bt. Georgie, which can be worn only by 
tho conqyeror of aproinnce. Feroffsky, haughty, ambitious, 
enterprising^, bscaing governor of the territory of Orenburg, 
Bind sent thierDfrom, on hie own hook, aj^ent^ to espli^rs 
Khiva, mark tfai^ military mnta across the latcppos, and even 
to stir up Persia aud the Afghans, and penetrate to India. 
One of Ilia ageutSi Witk^nitcEi, a Taia, vss met by tlie 
Englifih fllhccTs in the Pei^ian Army at tbb fiiego of Herat, 
and at that time tonifieid the Englieh agents and politicians. 
PerfifFsky failed then, for varioua re«ao«3, but now ke is 
again in Orenbuf^, about to renew tha old eaterpriao. The 
Htart tliua once given by an individual, the f!;overDment 
continues the work. When Peroftky was recalled, steamers 
were sent to tha Lake Aral, to Oxns, Joxartes, ao<I ttnia 
the way prepared for a new aud more BucccsBful attempt. 

Tho frontier of China, Mantchou-l)uid, Japsn, and the 
Pacific, are now alarmed by RiiBSia. This is the work of 
Monrawioff, for two or three yeara tha governor-general in 
Eastern Gibcria, as active, ambitioua, and enterjirieiag as 
any man in Russia. Until his time all waa quiot there. 
Snch individuals put the govemm'Ont on tho tracks inspire 
tbe Czar, inEtead of receiving their iuapiratioo from him. 
They receive tho power to act, and ilia utmost that is ra- 
ComniHrnled eomeiimej to them 19, to see what can be doner 
All this romindfi one of the extcDaion of" the power of fipoin 
in AniQTico, accomplished by ColunibiL% Cortez, Tisairo, 
mostly in epite of the aovercigns and their conncile. 

Sueh are the agents at wort in the all-grnsping progresa 
of ItiiEfiia. Men issuing from the maflS of the nation, ^ling 
ntleranee to the DQtional ambition, ntliattbaailT^ftlviTSiSKAa 
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'of any far-reacliing scheme of the Czan. Which of tbesa 
tTo ways is more dangerous or beneficial for the world, or 
at least for Europe, only the future will prove. 

D. 

It may be interesting to see how the appearance of Bnssia 
•was considered in her relations to Europe some three hnn* 
idred years ago, in the middle of the sixteenth century. The 
orthography, punctuation, and even the bad Latin of the 
chronicler, are faithfully copied. 

£xtraet/rom an old chronicle, ** Hutoriae quae advenerunt 
in gubemationem Ferdinandi I. Imperatori Atigvsti: Si- 
tnone Schardio collecta," 

. . . . " Moschi antea artium nostrarum rudee, successn 
.tcmporis solertissimi effect! sunt, et tormenta ez metallia 
fabricata quam plurima in acicm nunc secum adducunt. 
.... Ac constat belli smalcaldici tempore, praefectum 
quendam equitum ex Moschia oriundutn, Divo Carolo Y. 
.quatuor millia equitum pollicitnm foisse ; caeterum quod 
.tardtus advenerat bello jam confecto ; earn tamen gratiam 
tab Optimo principe pro beneficio oblito retulisse, et quosdam 
artifices ex Qermania permissu Caesaris conducere licerat, 

^uos secum in Moscliia advectaret Itaquo inter 

alios Arcbitecti, Typographi poetae, Fabri ferrarii, et quod 
plurimum intemat, tormentorum libratores ac magistri con- 
duct! sunt." 

The members of this expedition were arrested by the 
magistrate of the city of LUbeck, but released by the express 
orders of the German Kaiser. The chronicler thus con- 
tinues: — 

" Kon solum autem in bellicis munitionibus probibendis, 

insigni solertia usi sunt lubecensiis ac magistratus septentrio- 

nis, verum etiam omnium navalium rerum scientiain Moschia 

praeripere satagerunt ; ne si aliquando classe instructus 

hoatis barbama quid in incu\ta ao aW'^BalAxe^o-fta inateiria, 

non deeaset nemoris excidendi, omnem iioi». aoVim ^«I^- 

Jnaniaia aed uuireraam Europam yMSiA\. 4B>Mjaa«> *«»^ '^ 
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>oeiitDna miUia voluntariomiii equitnm in OQiein, cum vsUst 
educeret, et militantoa arctifiEuna in djacipLma ikoa bccus, 
Btque conditioDC servos qontineret. Occiisiontm itoqua 
omnem rcsocars decrefcr&nt, quod e& eubluta eventum 
quofjne lugubrcm sane fuilurum iiiipediri posse, onimodver- 
tereot. Itaquo Li^gati nioritonim oiviUtum quos Ans&s 
nODunant cammuni decrcto, Lubceafi .quanijam habito cna- 
venLii, KarbBtisum profectioncm omnem ita aiifituleirant ut 
pro infamibus omnefl ooshabcri rrununciarentqiu otmercea 
maa advoctareDtj jure donifiiic onnn niercatume exercendoe 
intcrdtcartpt, at buna inaiiper eo advehend^ aut inibi com- 
pamta^ actioniljus Toctifi pubHcari fiscoqua attrihukconseruot. 
Yidebant eDim id quod res enit: Furcoa Hcilespontmn 
Librium avaritia tnuiBgresBOB ad invantibuj, Graecis trana- 
ta^iB et piratis qutim clasBoe poUcre occiper&nt, non aolnm 
jpsajD CoQfitaiitirDpoliin Imperii dominanij scd umversaia 
pqne Graeciam^ Macedoniani, et Jllj^cum at nlJu loca vioina 
Impcrio suo subjecissej itn Moachos quoquc omni Septcn- 
tricine terra reariquo invsLHo et predomito, ubi clussia pu- 
tfigtei6 fii3i^t, iSiirbaa et IwangTodi emporio condita^ q( 
peritia ret navali^ acccderet, quod quidem in cmponisfacilo 
coiitin^t: in interigm Oermiiaiae iuQuoicrabili effuw exer- 
oitu facile posse pebettare. Hoc itoquQ metu doterriti, 
DegQtiatorea a navi^attone intordicta, uaqtie ad boa tempora 
abatimici-ont, adcu quidum ut ucquo paulo houcatior civia ibi 
dDmicilium babereC .... 



